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An eclipse in the fruit market 


Every year, from the middle of July until the first of 
September, California pours into the laps of the great 
“eastern” cities, millions of gorgeous, golden, juice- 
laden California Bartlett Pears. 

Ripening suddenly, this avalanche of pears comes like 
an eclipse, blotting out all other fruits, and then, suddenly 
—they are gone. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of these wonder- 
ful pears in market, a newspaper campaign, packed with 
the urge to eat fresh California Bartlett Pears during 
their short season, breaks in the key centers... . And 
each advertisemest is so startling in layout and unusual 
in text that everything else on the page is eclipsed. 

We have been managing this annual eclipse for the 
California Pear Growers’ Association for the past three 
years. And as a result of this timely, vivid presentation, 
the output . . . two million boxes of this delectable fruit 
from the West, has been eagerly bought and eaten with 
delight. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Editors with feet 
in the soil 


ve won’t find the 166 edi- 
tors of the 15 Standard 
Farm Papers always at their 
desks. But they are on the job 
—in the fields—at farmers’ 
meetings—at local agricultural 
fairs—making their publications 
real farm papers every issue— 
keeping every one the leader in 
its territory. 

That’s why the Standard 
Farm Papers are a part of the 
lives of the great army of farm- 
ers they serve; and why their 
pages, from first to last, speak 
with authority. 

And that’s 
one big reason 
why the Stand- 


ard Unit reaches the buying 
farm market as no other me- 
dium does. It carries your 
message with conviction into 
two million better farm homes 
—in the 30 rich agricultural 
States where your greatest dis- 
tribution is and where, in 1925, 
88.7 per cent of all farm in- 
come was produced. 


And this two million real 
farm circulation is as flexible 
as your sales problem—you can 
use it as a unit or by States, as 
you need it. In either case, you 
focus your effort—make it count 
at your dealer’s counter. 








The Farmer, St. Paul 
Michigan Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 

Kansas Farmer 

The American Agriculturist 
The Breeder’s Gazette 


We should be glad to explain in detail our special 
merchandising plan for advertisers 


The Progressive Farmer 
The Prairie Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Ohio Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

The Nebraska Farmer 

The Pacific Rural Press 
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WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 


New York 


Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
260 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
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An Answer to Macy’s Attack on 
National Advertising 


Analysis of Public Declaration Made by Percy S. Straus of New York 
Department Store That Consumer Pays for National 
Advertising in Higher Commodity Prices 


By Albert E. Haase 


66 ERCHANDISE _ nation- 
ally advertised necessarily 
must carry heavier prices to pay 
for the advertising.” Percy S. 
Straus, vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., the New York de- 
partment store, says so. 
The public, he declares, pays 


higher prices than it should for 


products such as Campbell Soups, 
Carbona, Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth- 
Brushes, Dix Dresses and B. V. D. 
undergarments. Manufacturers of 
these products and others making 
nationally advertised articles which 
Mr. Straus specifically names, are 
making the consumer pay for their 
advertising. 

He says so despite the fact that 
the Macy organization which 
spends a fortune every year adver- 
tising itself, claims to be able to 
sell at “lowest-in-city” prices, al- 
though New York has countless 
non-advertising retailers. 

While we have no figures on the 
subject we would not be surprised 
to learn that Macy spends more 
money for advertising in a year 
than any other single retail estab- 
lishment in New York City. We 
say this after considering the ex- 
pense of day-in-and-day-out news- 
paper advertising; of railway car- 
card advertising; of outdoor elec- 
tric advertising; of advertising in 
class publications of national circu- 
lation, and of the use of cut-prices 
on nationally advertised articles, 
which may well, be described as 
“premium” or “novelty” advertis- 


ing—a type of advertising that a 
former department store advertis- 
ing manager describes as “adver- 
tising of the subtlest kind.” Yet, 
despite such an advertising ex- 
penditure Macy claims to be able 
to sell at “lowest-in-the-city” prices. 

We have the spectacle of Mr. 
Straus, as a friend of the people, 
condemning the use of advertising 
by manufacturers as a burden on 
the consumer while he, as a re- 
tailer, goes in heavily for it. He 
speaks as though some beneficent 
and divine power washes advertis- 
ing of all its weaknesses and 
abuses the minute Macy uses it. 

Ordinarily, because of his illogi- 
cal attitude, his statements on the 
subject could be dismissed as “shop 
talk”—as an endeavor to gain pub- 
licity for Macy’s. 

In the present instance, however, 
his attack on advertising cannot be 
dismissed lightly and without an- 
swer because this attack was made 
before a public body—a Congres- 
sional Committee—and his state- 
ments have been printed in a pub- 
lic record that has become public 
property. Consequently, his attack 
demands a public reply and his 
charge that the cost of advertising 
is a burden borne by the consumer 
calls for serious examination. 

The occasion for his wholesale 
castigation of advertising was a 
hearing on a price maintenance bill 
—the Capper-Kelly Bill. Instead 
of sticking close to his subject, he 
wandered afield to attack national 
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advertising. That he was prepared 
to do so was evident the minute he 
spoke of his “exhibits.” 

The procedure followed by Mr. 
Straus to prove his contention that 
advertised products cost the con- 
sumer more than _ unadvertised 
brands was to present a report 
showing the chemical analysis of 
two supposedly similar articles— 
one advertised, the other unadver- 
tised. The chemical 
analysis was prepared 
in each case by a 
private organization 
hired by Mr. Straus 
and called the United 
States Testing Com- 
pany. 

The products which 
he cited as being higher 
in price to the con- 
sumer because they are 
advertised are: 

Squibb’s Bicarbonate of 


Medicinal 
Preparations 


Soda 
Pond’s Extract 
Vaseline 
Dioxogen. 

Nujol 

Bayer’s Aspirin 

Warner’s Mineral Oil 
and Agar-Agar 

Carbona 

Campbell’s Soup 

Van Camp’s Soup 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

Kotex 

Venida Hair Nets 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth- 


Brushes. 
B. V. D. Undergar- 


ments 

Dix Dresses 

Kayser’s Silk Gloves 

Manhattan Shirts 

Scott’s Emulsion 

Usually, the unad- 
vertised article was 
one that was either 
made by or for R. H. 
Macy & Co. In some 
cases, he appeared to be confused 
on what was an advertised or un- 
advertised article and arbitrarily 
designated a product as “adver- 
tised” or “unadvertised” according 
to his needs. For example, in seek- 
ing to find a high-price bicarbo- 
nate of soda with which to com- 
pare his own private brand of 
bicarbonate of soda, he hit on that 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons. Later, 
he compared Bayer’s Aspirin as an 
advertised product against Squibb’s 
Aspirin as an unadvertised prod- 
uct. What makes Squibb’s Bi- 
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carbonate of Soda an advertised 
product and Squibb’s Aspirin an 
unadvertised product? So far as 
we know, E. R. Squibb advertises 
bicarbonate of soda and aspirin as 
part of a family of products in 
which toothpaste is the leader. We 
must add, however, that Mr. 
Straus had a plausible explanation 
for this distinction when he said: 
“In this case, we use Squibb’s as a 

Toilet i 


but, Do You? 


depends on whether you are aware of the’ 
excellent, guaranteed-pure toilet and me- 
dicinal 


erous products comprise a List of which any great 
drug and toilet goods house mighs well be proud. 
A Few of the 
Orher M.O.M. ‘Preparations 

ASTRINGENT LOTION ¢ WITCH HAZEL 
BATH satts | 

ALMOND LOTION 

RUBBING ALCOHOL | 

HAVING CREAM } SEIDLITZ POWDERS 


MACY’S 


Heh Screet and Broadway, New York City 





CLASS MAGAZINE OF NATIONAL CIRCULATION CARRIED 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT ON ““MACY’S OWN MANU- 
FACTURE” BRAND OF TOILET GOODS 


non-advertised item because Squibb 
in this instance is fighting a large- 
ly branded item.” 

Manhattan shirts were picked as 
a nationally advertised product. 
This company has for years 
proudly boasted of the fact that it 
does not advertise. Yet Mr. 
Straus declares it is a national 
advertiser. Mr. Straus labels Old 
Dutch Cleanser a nationally adver- 
tised product and Armour’s Light- 
house Cleanser an unadvertised 
product. He cites Dix dresses as 
a nationally advertised product, 
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VILLAGE AMERICA 
IS DISTINCT 


Village America is that vast market 
lying between the cities and the 
farms. 


It is distinct from both in many 
ways but chiefly in the dominance 
of conservative thought. 


In like manner Christian Herald 
is distinct from all other general 
magazines. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, N. Y. 


GrAHAM Patterson, Publisher 
Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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then, later, in referring to the 
manufacturer of those dresses he 
says: “He does not advertise 
much.” Truly, Mr. Straus is a 


law unto himself when it comes 
He prejudices 


to classifications. 
his case. 

The next point that we are par- 
ticularly interested in is this: How 
does Mr. Straus prove that na- 
tional advertising is a burden that 
the consumer must shoulder? 

He has, as has already been said, 
cited specific instances. But those 
specific instances as he gives them, 
it must be admitted, represent but 
one part of the story. The other 
part is the manufacturer’s side. 
Consequently, we have investigated 
among all the manufacturers of 
advertised products cited by Mr. 
Straus for their side of the story. 
Certain of them, we found, were 
well aware of the statements made 
concerning their products, and had 
replied to the assertions made by 
Mr. Straus. Their answers were 
made direct to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
. of the House of Representatives. 
Those who had not so replied were 
asked for their side of the story by 
Printers’ INK. From these direct 
requests and from the public rec- 
ord of the hearing, we have been 
able to obtain interesting informa- 
tion from a number of the manu- 
facturers. Such replies that seem 
to be more than a _ perfunctory 
denial of the claims made by Mr. 
Straus are printed in this issue of 
Printers’ INK immediately fol- 
lowing this report, together with 
the specific statements made by 
Mr. Straus against the price of the 
product in question. 

These replies show a number of 
weaknesses in the case presented 
by Mr. Straus against national ad- 
vertising. The big- weakness is 
that of taking too much for grant- 
ed. Mr. Straus assumes too much 
throughout all his arguments, just 
as he did in the beginning when 
he assumed that Manhattan shirts 
are nationally advertised. 

As the replies from the manu- 
facturers show, Mr. Straus takes 
it for granted throughout his argu- 
ment that a pri¢e comparison can 
be drawn on a basis of chemical 
composition. All chicken soup 
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might be called chicken soup, but 
it wouldn’t be treated as chicken 
soup by everybody. Two hundred 
cooks might each be given the 
same materials and the same 
equipment with which to make 
chicken soup. But the final prod- 
uct would vary according to the 
skill of the cook. Every human 
being has at his disposal the same 
materials that Sargent used, but 
can every human being turn out a 
portrait that would equal one of 
Sargent’s? Chemically, there is 
but little difference between a low- 
price car and a high-price car. 
But the skill which put that high- 
price car together by painstaking 
effort has put into it so much more 
efficiency, comfort and beauty of 
appearance that its higher price is 
not only justified but gladly paid. 


THE VALUE OF BRAINS 


The reply of the president of 
the Dix Dress organization, given 
elsewhere in this issue, focused at- 
tention on this thought when he 
vagy 3 “The biggest | ng omitted 
by R. H. Macy & Co. is the re- 
fusal to take into consideration the 
value of brains. Every Dix-made 
uniform is designed in our own 
factories and 90 per cent of the 
uniforms made by all other manu- 
facturers throughout the United 
States are copies of Dix-made uni- 
forms. We defy Mr. Straus to 
refute this statement.” 

The skill, the brains, the creative 
effort, the experience and _ the 
guarantee of uniformity of quality 
that national advertising proclaims, 
are things which the consumer 
buys in addition to chemical con- 
stituents, and yet Mr. Straus has 
failed to evaluate them. “Yes,” he 
may say, “the Macy label gives 
this.” But does it? His label 
means a “retailer.” And in his 
own testimony when speaking of 
the functions of manufacturers 
and retailers he says: “We think 
we are better merchants than they 
(the manufacturers) are, just as we 
believe they are better manufac- 
turers than we possibly could be.” 

In other words, Mr. Straus ad- 
mits that Campbell knows more 
about soups, Dix knows more 
about dresses, and Carbona knows 
more about spot removers than he 
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Meet Bo McLane, Red Rollins and 
Tiny Parker... expert river-men 


No mill-pond stuff here! These husky near-men can “paddle 
their own canoe” without help, thank you. They hunt out the 
wildest white-water running. No rapid is too rough. 


Red (in the stern, there) and his two boatmen put all they’ve 
got into canoeing. Into every sport, for that matter. They play 
golf, ride, swim, play football—and play ’em all hard. They buy 
tons of equipment and know the best in every line. 


There are 500,000 more just like them—all readers of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Your equal in everything but years. Their 
shoes are as big as yours. Their shirts and gloves are your size. 
Their buying habits are on a par with yours. Their purchasing 
capacity is man-sized. 

Cover this great market of 500,000 near-men through the adver- 
tising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. Whatever you make that 
men buy, you can seil to Tiny Parker and his friends. Tell 
them about your product in THE AMERICAN Boy. It owns their 
confidence and loyalty. 


Copy received by September 10th will be in time to appear in 
November. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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An example of the 
state maps showing 
the income tax re- 
turns by counties as 
compared with pop- 
ulation 


Income tax 
Population returns 
Preferred counties (47) 66. 
Remaining counties (52) 34.0% 


Total for State 99 100.0% 





New Facts that tell 
you where to sell 


1925 population figures in a unique 
book for sales executives 


OURTEEN YEARS AGO the first 

edition of “Population and Its Dis- 
tribution” was published—gathering 
together certain basic market data for 
convenient use by sales executives. 


The new Fourth Edition comes at a 
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time when the demand for market analy- 
sis material is more urgent than ever. 
This new book contains over 400 pages 
of statistics of invaluable assistance in 
answering questions about markets. 


Where do people live? 


In this book are listed the cities and towns in 
each state, grouped according to size. The num- 
ber of cities in each group and the population of 
each group can be seen at a glance. 


How much money can people spend? 


Income tax figures for every county in the United 
States are listed serving as an indication of the 
buying power of any given territory. 


Where do people buy? 


680 retail shopping areas are indicated —covering 
every section of the country. These serve as a 
guide for estimating market areas not by political 
units but by actual trading areas. 

This book also lists the number of outlets, both 
retail and wholesale by states and cities for 18 
trades including drugs, groceries, hardware, au- 
tomotive products, etc. 


A 5 7 


Tue Fourth Edition of ‘Population and 
Its Distribution” is now being distrib- 
uted. We will send you a copy on re- 
ceipt of seven dollars and a half ($7.50). 
If you wish to return the book in five 
days we will refund the money. Write 
to J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Statistical Department, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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does, yet he does not put a value 
on that knowledge in his compari- 
son. 

While it seems to us that his 
whole argument completely falls 
down at this point, we are going to 
push on and explore the figures he 
used in comparing advertised and 
unadvertised products solely on a 
basis of chemical composition. 

Does it cost a retailer less to 
sell a nationally advertised product 
than it does an unadvertised prod- 
uct? Some retailers believe this 
to be a fact. A chain store system 
which has-long been committed to 
a policy of selling private brands, 
whenever and however possible, 
we are told, recently decided to 
give its employees instruction 
through a motion picture on how 
to carry out that policy. When 
the completed film was shown for 
the first time to all of the execu- 
tives of that company, one of them 
started to do some figuring on the 
time element involved as he saw 
before him scene after scene of 
store clerks arguing with cus- 
tomers against nationally adver- 
tised brands. His figures, it is re- 
ported, have entirely changed the 
policy of that chain organization, 
and eventually the company will 
rid itself of practically all private 
brands. 

Mr. Straus virtually chooses to 
deny that national advertising re- 
duces retail selling costs. When 
asked at the hearing whether or 
not he believed that the reason a 
manufacturer of nationally adver- 
tised goods was justified in obtain- 
ing a higher price for those goods 
from the retailer than he would if 
they were unadvertised because 
that advertising relieved the re- 
tailer of a certain amount of sell- 
ing effort, Mr. Straus said: 

“| . . His advertising ex- 
pense (the manufacturer’s) simply 
represents his good-will. He keeps 
up his good-will by advertising and 
we are continually paying for it. 
; But what we pay for is 
purely what the customer pays for. 
When I say ‘we’ I speak of us as 
the representative of the cus- 
tomer.” ; 

This statement, then, is a denial 
of any selling value for the re- 
tailer in the national advertising 
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done by a manufacturer. Such a 
denial does not, of course, change 
the fact that other retailers have 
found such value. And further- 
more, such a denial, it would seem, 
is flatly contradicted by other 
statements made by Mr. Straus at 
the same hearing. Witness, for 
example, the following statement: 

“Any retailer, no matter what 
his size, can be forced to sell mer- 
chandise if it is sufficiently well 
advertised. Whether we will or 
not, if of the tens or hundreds of 
thousands of people who come to 
us a certain percentage asks for 
Ingersoll watches, we have to have 
them gentlemen, because if we do 
not have them they are going to 
walk out for Ingersoll watches, un- 
less we have some adequate substi- 
tute to give them, and they are 
going to go somewhere else for 
Ingersoll watches and buy their 
other wants at the place where 
they can get the Ingersoll watch.” 

If a retailer is forced to handle 
nationally advertised goods be- 
cause his customers ask for them 
—in fact make him handle them— 
surely those goods are sold before 
the retailer stocks them. If that 
is the case, the selling expense is 
less. 

Witness also the following state- 
ment on a price comparison be- 
tween Nujol and Macy’s private 
brand mineral oil: 

“Nujol,” said-Mr. Straus, “costs 
us 57 cents. Our own costs us 32 
cents. We sell Nujol for 54, and 
ours figured as though it had the 
same contents—it has a little more 
—we would sell at the same price.” 

In that statement there is an 
admission of an obvious loss of 
three cents on every bottle of 
Nujol Macy sells. The loss is, of 
course, more than three cents a 
bottle when the selling and over- 
head costs of the Macy organiza- 
tion are reckoned with. Why does 
Macy take such a loss? Doesn't 
that question answer the question 
of the consumer-pulling powcr 
of nationally advertised goods? 
Doesn’t it show that advertised 
goods are more easily and readily 
and therefore more cheaply sold? 
Yet, Mr. Straus does not include 
that factor in his calculations. 
That loss raises a question of 
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Be icatavacers 


whose plans call for merchandising one state at 
a time can cash in on the entire 180,000 circula- 
tion of The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


This is one of the very few large middle west 
newspapers that does not spread out over sev- 
eral states. 


99% of the subscribers of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune live in Iowa—only 1% 
outside the state. 


Our booklet showing circulation by cities, 
towns and counties in Iowa tells a most interest- 
ing story of newspaper coverage. Ask one of 
our representatives for a copy. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Gribune 


Representatives—i. A. Klein, New York; Guy S. @sborn, Chicago; Jos. R. 
Seolare, Detroit; C. A. Cour, St. Lewis; R. J. Bidwell Ce., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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accounting. How is it charged? 
Is it charged against the selling 
overhead of that particular de- 
partment? Or is it charged to the 
advertising account of the Macy 
organization as a gesture made to 
convince the public of Macy’s 
“lowest-in-the-city” prices? 

It must be admitted that in order 
to make an intelligent comparison 
between two. supposedly similar 
products Mr. Straus must start 
with exact information on_ his 
store’s overhead cost for each 
article. This would be necessary 
in any case. There are peculiar 
circumstances in the case of R. H. 
Macy & Co., which make such 
information more than necessary 
if any intelligent comparisons are 
to be made. 

It is reported that R. H. Macy 
& Co., rarely refer to nationally 
advertised products in their own 
advertising to consumers. Usually 
Macy’s private brands and unad- 
vertised products are advertised by 
Macy. Such advertising expendi- 
tures should be charged against 


Macy’s private brand products. 

It is reported that a manufac- 
turer desiring to place counter dis- 
plays in the Macy store must pay 
in the neighborhood of $10 per 
display. If a display is worth that 


much on a nationally advertised 
product it is certainly worth that 
much for a private brand display. 
Does Macy charge against its own 
brands the costs of any counter 
displays used for them? 

It is a fairly well-known fact 
that a large number of people who 
are assumed by the public to be 
sales representatives of the Macy 
store are in reality “demonstrators” 
whose wages are paid by the 
manufacturer who sent them to 
Macy to push the sale of his 
product. It is obvious that Macy’s 
figures on the overhead costs of 
such products as are sold by 
demonstrators would be lower than 
those which are not sold by 
demonstrators. It is clear, there- 
fore, that because of Macy’s policy 
of allowing manufacturers’ demon- 
strators to act as retail clerks, that 
any figures on the cost of any 


product should bé accompanied by . 


a statement as to whether or not 
that particular product was sold by 
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some manufacturer’s demonstrator. 

All labor, costs of packages and 
cost of labels, should, of course, be 
charged against a product where it 
becomes necessary to rebottle or 
repackage that product. Mr. 
Straus admitted that certain prod- 
ucts sold under Macy’s private 
labels were rebottled or repackaged 
by the Macy organization. He 
didn’t, however, specifically state 
whether or not the figures which 
he had given as the cost of the 
private brands included the cost of 
labor in rebottling and repackag- 
ing, and the cost of the bottles, of 
corks, of labels and packages. 

The stenographic transcript of 
this Congressional hearing carries 
a statement by Mr. Straus to the 
effect that Macy runs a manufac- 
turing business purely on a service 
basis and not for profit. It is very 
clear that the cost of products 
manufactured under such a plan 
would be considerably lower to 
R. H. Macy & Co., than would be 
the cost of any product sold to 
them by an outside manufacturer. 

Such a condition is, of course, 
unusual. There are not many 
other retailers in this country who 
manufacture goods. Nor are there 
many manufacturers who would 
be willing to work without profit. 
Furthermore, neither Macy nor 
any other retail organization could 
efficiently manufacture all of its 
requirements. If any private label 
product of R. H. Macy manufac- 
tured under a no-profit plan is to 
be compared with a nationally ad- 
vertised brand, then such a condi- 
tion of manufacture should be 
noted. 

There is not evidence that any 
of these several different items of 
overhead cost have been recog- 
nized in the figures which Mr. 
Straus presented. When Mr. 
Straus chooses to talk prices cer- 
tainly he should be prepared to go 
the limit in the shape of a certified 
accountant’s report that will show 
the proper allocation of sales, ad- 
vertising and overhead _ costs 
against each product cited. 

Facts are the things that are 
wanted. Mere dogmatic statements 
from Mr. Straus prove nothing 
for or against advertising. Facts, 

(Continued on page 149) 
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More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 


21 Out of 24 


Na electri¢ appliance advertisers, 
during :1925, inyested shore than three 
times as muc in The! ilwafikee Journal as in 
the other ’ aM aukeg ng wsp japers combined. 


Of the 2 4 ‘ations ” of ele trical goods 
in Mikwabhas ipa ncey ated it The 
Journal sade Ted TU 
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Wp TF cka Vacuum Cleaner 
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Mppiestic Electric Appliances 
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ROM 50% to 100% in The Chicago 

Daily News—never less than half—is 
an approved rule to govern the placing of 
your Chicago advertising. 


Then in corresponding measure you do 
business in Chicago’s fundamental market, 


through the family newspaper in which 
advertising is assuredly profitable. 


The advertising of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany in The Chicago Daily News—placed 
by the J. Walter Thompson Company— 
totaled 55,410 agate lines in the first six 
months of 1926. This was well over the 
50% share of their total Chicago newspaper 


NEWS 


Chicago 








Representatives: 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
360 N, Michigan Ave, 353 First National Bank Bldg. 
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Te secretary of the Oklahoma Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation says that this big farm market is enjoyi 
its greatest period of prosperity. With the me 
already rolling in from the state’s record-breaking 
wheat crop, Oklahoma farmers are paying their 
notes before they fall due. Bank deposits are show- 
ing sensational increases . . . the state banks gained 
$5,500,000 in total resources since April, according 
to the last report of the state bank commission. 


It is now evident that the Oklahoma farm market is 
teeming with new wealth—new buying power that is 
destined to make sales records for manufacturers 
who go after business through Oklahoma’s only 
farm paper, The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 
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How Nettleton Capitalized on 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


Instead of Bewailing the Retailer’s Tendency to Buy Small and Often, 
Nettleton Formulated Policies Which Have Made Profit Out of the 
Situation 


An interview by Charles G. Muller with 


H. W. Cook 


President, A. E. Nettleton Co. 


HE Nettleton In-Stock depart- 

ment showed a 100 per cent 
gain in volume during the first 
three months of 1926 as compared 
with the same three months of 
1925. April, the largest month in 
the company’s history, came to a 
close with only sixteen pairs of 
shoes undelivered on dealer orders, 
and the In-Stock department, 
which turned six times last year, 
is now turning at the rate of eight 
times. 

This means that the A. E. 
Nettleton Co. by being able to 
supply anywhere from one to 
15,000 pairs of men’s shoes on the 
same day that the order is received 
is setting a merchandising example 
that permits its salesmen to go out 
on the road and talk merchandis- 
ing to dealers more strongly even 
than they talk shoes. 

Backing Nettleton merchandis- 
ing ideas are.years of national ad- 
vertising, and one of the company’s 
problems today is to sell the dealer 
the thought that its plan of mer- 
chandising and its complete adver- 
tising campaign will build up a 
strong local business for the dealer 
who will co-operate with the com- 
pany. So Nettleton salesmen today 
actually do talk shoes less than 
they talk merchandising and adver- 
tising. 

“Our retail representation in the 
leading cities of the country is of 
the very best,” President H. W. 
Cook told me in discussing the 
company’s method of helping 
dealers to become efficient shoe 
merchants. ‘ “This has given some 
dealers a confused idea of the 
our market. Some think it 
represents the so-called leisure and 
the well-to-do classes only. This 
is a mistake. The largest market 


for our shoes is the middle- 
class buyer, and one of our major 
problems is to convince the re- 
tailer of this fact. 

“An ever ready ally in helping 
us with the dealer is our In-Stock 
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A THENTIC style combined with 
highest quality of materials and 
craftemanship. 
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ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT HELP 
MAKE NETTLETON’S IN-STOCK DE- 
PARTMENT SUCCESSFUL 





department. The completeness of 
this department and the prompt- 
ness of its service have enabled 
many dealers to specialize in high- 
grade shoes at a long profit and 
in a reasonably short time build 
up a surprising volume of sales.” 

This section was started twelve 
years ago with several popular 
styles. A full-size range of these 
styles was kept constantly on hand, 
so that dealers could order at any 
moment and get prompt shipments 
without waiting for the next visit 
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of a Nettleton salesman. Now 
there are forty different styles, in 
a range that includes even extreme 
sizes, and the In-Stock department 
has everything for the complete 
equipment of a high-class, modern 
shoe store in any section of the 
country. Not only has this section 
developed until today 50 per cent 
of the company’s shoes are sold 
through this department but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cook, the In-Stock 
plan in conjunction with advertis- 
ing has stabilized the business to 
such an extent that there no 
longer are peaks and valleys on 
the sales chart! The sales graph 
shows a steady business. 

“The section was begun,” Mr. 
Cook explained, “at a time when 
dealers were operating on an ac- 
tive and advancing market, and 
so could not plan far ahead as 
was customary then. Their judg- 
ment for six months in advance 
was apt to lead them wrong on 
this active market, and we began 
our In-Stock section to enable 
them to buy small quantities of 
certain styles on short notice. 

“As we perfected the mechanics 
of the plan, we increased the num- 
ber of styles. These were types 
which had proved popular and 
which we felt lent themselves to 
standardization. As fast as we 
found such types, we included 
them in the section, until today the 
department with its forty styles 
offers any dealer a_ sufficient 
variety on which to build a fine 
business. Ours is not what is 
ordinarily considered as a stock 
department. 

“Many manufacturers use a 
stock department chiefly when 
their business is at a lull. They 
make a guess on the future and 
often guess wrong,. overloading 
the department with styles that do 
aot sell. Our method is the op- 
posite of this. We stock stand- 
ard, accepted styles and order our 
shoes for the department once 
every week instead of using the 
department only for dull periods. 
As a result we run our business 
on a fairly constant level 300 
days a year. ; 

“Some of our original styles are 
still in stock, though occasionally 
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we close out a type that has be- 
come so inactive that it no longer 
pays to carry it. The upper limit 
for the number of styles is not 
yet in sight, for with constant 
changes in style there always are 
shoes which become popular, prove 
themselves good over a period of 
time, and are taken into stock. 

“One of the attractions offered 
to dealers is the opportunity to 
turn back into stock any shoes 
which, though inactive in their dis- 
trict, are active in other areas. 
Thus, if some styles are not sell- 
ing in Boston, they may be turned 
in, and we can ship them to Dal- 
las where they are popular. The 
fact that we can ship immediately 
up to 15,000 pairs right from 
stock on any order received before 
three o’clock in the afternoon and 
the fact that this year we are get- 
ting eight complete turnovers are 
proof of the success of this sec- 
tion. 

“But probably one of the most 
important phases of the In-Stock 
department’s worth is in its rela- 
tion to advertising, for the dis- 
tribution of our stock styles as a 
result of the stock department as- 
sures us of results when we adver- 
tise. We know that our advertise- 
ments will take prospects to shops 
where the advertised shoes actu- 
ally are available. The net result 
of the tie-up between the In-Stock 
department and the national ad- 
vertising is a stabilization of our 
entire business.” 


DEALERS URGED TO ADVERTISE 


Having developed the In-Stock 
department to such a high point 
that its merchandising advantages 
can be sold to the prospective 
dealer and held up to him as an 
example of the company’s desire 
to do everything possible to make 
merchandising simple and safe for 
the merchant, the Nettleton com- 
pany makes a very complete effort 
to educate the dealer to the advan- 
tages of advertising. At the same 
time that the company goes into 
its national magazine and news- 
paper campaigns, it urges the 
dealer to supplement such efforts 
with local newspaper campaigns of 
his own and it helps him to do 
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this by an arrangement which has 
brought excellent results. 

“When I came here _ twenty 
years ago,” Mr. Cook continued, 
“not 5 per cent of our shoes were 
carrying the Nettleton name. To- 
day, 95 per cent carry it, and our 
advertising program has twenty- 
two subdivisions, running through 
national, local and foreign country 
campaigns to booklets and letters. 
We frequently say that if one of 
our salesmen, going out to sell 
new accounts, must leave behind 
either his shoes or his advertising 
portfolio, he could better leave the 
shoes.” 

Twelve Nettleton salesmen cul- 
tivate territories which are small 
enough so that the men can be- 
come experts in their own areas. 
They sell the new account on the 
In-Stock plan and they recom- 
mend to each dealer an assortment 
commensurate with his needs. 
There is no set-up on amount of 
stock; each store presents a differ- 
ent problem. But all stores are 


given special order blanks, with 
the suggestion that stock be re- 
ordered each week. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENCIES 


Exclusive agencies are given as 
a rule, though another store is sold 
in those cities where the com- 
pany’s own shops are _ located. 
Sales are permitted, but the stores, 
themselves, are getting away from 
them. Mr. Cook reports that 
dealers maintain prices because 
they realize that such a policy is 
their own best protection and be- 
cause Nettleton advertising is a 
great help in keeping prices at a 
constant level. 

Having established the dealer 
and sold him on the merchandising 
possibilities of a stock which can 
be refilled weekly on the shortest 
of notice, Nettleton advertising is 
brought before the merchant and 
the company sets out to make an 
advertiser as well as a merchan- 
diser of him. The company seeks 
to convince him of the necessity 
of advertising Nettletons locally 
and cashing in on the many years 
of consistent advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals and other 
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mediums which have been put be- 
hind the shoes. 

The 1926 spring and summer 
merchandising program for the 
dealer centred chiefly around a 
newspaper campaign for which 
the company paid half. (It should 
be emphasized that this was in ad- 
dition to the newspaper campaign 
which the company ran entirely on 
its own account.) This campaign 
was on a 3 per: cent allowance 
basis. That is, 3 per cent of a 
dealer’s shipments for the fall of 
1925 determined his credit for 
local newspaper advertising of 
Nettleton shoes during the spring 
of 1926, from January 1 to June 
30. If his shipments from July 
1 to December 31, 1925, totaled 
$4,000, he secured a credit allow- 
ance of $120 in newspaper space 
during the spring; if his ship- 
ments totaled $20,000 he was in 
line for $600 in newspaper space, 
provided, of course, that he spent 
an equal amount. All such adver- 
tising was placed locally and paid 
for by the dealer, and credits were 
forwarded upon receipt of original 
invoices together with tear sheets 
from the newspapers showing the 
advertisements as they appeared. 

Credit allowances not used by 
June 30 became null and void, and 
on July 1, a new credit allowance 
was issued for fall use, computed 
on 3 per cent of shipments during 
the spring season. To increase in- 
terest in the fall campaign, the 
company applied all fall orders 
placed and shipped before July 1 
on the fall advertising allowance. 

“The dealer will procrastinate 
in his co-operation,’ said Mr. 
Cook, “but if you can show him 
how he can make money, he will 
act. On this principle, we kept 
continually after the dealer, send- 
ing him small roto-reproductions 
not only for the purpose of win- 
dow display but for the purpose of 
reminding him to tie his advertis- 
ing up with our newspaper roto- 
gravure copy. We wrote frequent 
letters showing the balance of ad- 
vertising credit available for his 
store. We also sent him ‘Table 
Talk, a four-page magazine 
which came into existence for our 
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salesmen only, but which now goes 
to dealers as well with news of 
Nettleton progress. In ‘Table 
Talk,’ we quoted dealers whose 
co-operation on the advertising 
had brought considerable increases 
in business. 

“Results were splendid. In one 

case, a dealer spent $370.16 for 
5,100 lines in a month, and we met 
him half way. This dealer never 
had advertised at all before. One 
account in Ohio ran_ thirty-two 
single Nettleton advertisements 
during the spring, and he carries 
other shoe lines as well. A dealer 
in Wyoming reported general con- 
ditions below normal, yet Nettle- 
ton advertising increased his busi- 
ness,” 
Mr. Cook pointed out earlier in 
the interview that the In-Stock 
department and advertising have 
helped to iron out the peaks and 
valleys in the sales chart as well 
as to keep prices on a constant 
level. Seasonal lulls have been 
avoided, as have seasonal sales. It 
is interesting that this has been 
accomplished by actually taking 
advantage of the seasons. 

In May, the company sent out 
a letter that illustrates how it has 
been using advertising to help the 

dealer do creative merchandising 
’ during the dull summer period in- 
stead of resorting to sales. Here 
is the letter: 


To stimulate summer busitiess—show 
seasonal styles. What was looked upon 
a few years ago as a dull season now 

busy period for the alert 
progressive dealer who is alive to the 
sales possibilities of summer weight 
oxfords, sport shoes, and vacation foot- 
wear through the hot. weather months. 
We're ready to help. Nettleton quarter- 
page advertisements in the rotogravure 
sections of (three large city newspapers) 
have already exploited summer weight 
oxfords on two different occasions—the 
most recent advertisement appearing on 


May 23. : : 

On June 6 an attractive illustration 
of our Stock No. 080—a white Buck 
oxford—will appear. Of course you will 
want to show this in your windows. Our 
sizes are in fine shape and deliveries 
will be prompt. Better look over your 
stock and send in your order now to 
avoid lost sales on broken 


es. 

On June 20, we feature No. 081—a 
sport oxford suitable for golf, for camp, 
or for general vacation wear. You know 
this model well—one of the most widely 


copied but never equaled styles. Then 
we have No. 082—a new sport oxford 
this season with leather soles to which 
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golf calks may easily be attached. This 
is also carried in stock. 

No heavy investment is necessary. Just 
order sizes you need and fill in from 
our supply as sales are made. 


“By advertising these summer 
styles as we do,” said Mr. Cook, 
“we get the dealer interested in 
actively merchandising such models 
and in using advertising of 
his own to push them instead of 
putting on sales of unseasonable 
merchandise. By offering him 
quick fill-ins on short notice from 
our In-Stock department, we make 
it safe for him to concentrate his 
efforts on these seasonable styles 
without fear of finding the season 
end with him overstocked. He need 
not carry many, for he can get 
new supplies in twenty-four hours. 
This policy of helping the dealer 
to merchandise seasonably has 
tripled business in some sections. 
Our advertising has educated the 
dealer to carry these lines and 
make a profit instead of holding 
sales and reducing both prices and 
profits. 

“We back such efforts of course 
with direct mail, offering, for ex- 
ample, a booklet of spri and 
summer styles for the dealer to 
distribute. Last season, seventy- 
eight retailers used 50,000 of 
these. This season, the number of 
accounts using them tripled, and 
300,000 of the booklets were sent 
out to store prospects. Only In- 
Stock styles were listed in the 
booklets, and thus there was a 
complete tie-up between our news- 
paper rotogravure advertising, 
direct-mail advertising and distri- 
bution. A half-dozen other folders 
also formed part of the mail cam- 
paign, as well as a planned series 
of letters which cost the dealer 
only the postage. 

“We have no definite campaign 
on the dealer for six months 
ahead. Instead, we keep our ef- 
forts timely, so that if the sea- 
son is late we can encourage him 
to merchandise accordingly. We 
have a merchandising program to 
sell him that is based on our stock 
system, and our effort is to show 
him conclusively that his major 
interest is not shoes but merchan- 
dising along the tested stock lines.” 
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533,169 copies— 
*550,000 homes— 
Isn’t it perfectly 
plain that 


“In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody 
reads 


The Bulletin’’ 


Net paid daily average for six months 
ending March 31, 1926: 


533,169 oi 


The circulation of The Bulletin is larger 
than that of any other Philadelphia news- 
paper, and the third largest in the United 
States. 


The Cheningy Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit...... A. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco..Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


*There are 550,000 homes in the Philadelphia-Camden retail 
trading area—third largest market in the United States. 


(Copyright 1926, Bulletin Company) 
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How Consumers Buy 
New York Evening Newspapers 


The New York market—the fifty-mile area surrounding 
Manhattan—has 9,000,000 consumers—that is more than 
there are in twenty-eight large American cities combined. 


TotraL CIRCULATION 
EVE-POST Evening Journal Covers 


Sh184 Market Thoroughly 


~ aoe Note chart on left. 
Nearly half of all the peo- 
EVENING ple who buy any New 
JOURNAL York evening newspaper 
696,154 buy the New York Eve- 

at ning Journal—and take it 
48% home—where it is read 


























EVE.WORLD 





289,911 by over 2,000,000 men, 
or 


20% women and children. 


Ciry CircuLaTION 
Evening Journal Covers eve.post 
City Thoroughly a dae 


Note chart on right. a 
The circulation of the 
New York Evening Jour- N EVENING 
nal of 544,170 copies at: JOURNAL 
daily, throughout all of 944,170 
New York City’s five 
great boroughs, exceeds 
the next two evening pa- 
pers combined by over 
68,000 copies. 
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NEW YORK Eyp 


The largest evening newspaper circulation in Am 
3c a copy daily—Sc on Saturdays 
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One Evening Newspaper 
Dominates New York Market 


You can BLANKET the world’s richest market and 
reach over two million consumers at one cost and without 
duplication through the New York Evening Journal alone. 


Evening Journal Covers Loca CircuLaTION 
Retail Trading Area _—_—EVE. POST 


Note chart on right. 26,206 ELEGRAM 
In the fifty-mile area sur- 270 17, 586 
rounding Manhattan the 1376 
New York Evening Jour- EVENING 
nal has 657,530 copies a rye JOURNAL 
day—it exceeds the next 249: 3 657,530 
two papers combined by 18% - 
129,360. 94% of the gil Oe AT 
Evening Journal’s circu- 278, 507 
lation is concentrated in 
Metropolitan New York. 20% 























SUBURBAN CIRCULATION 


EVE. POST: : 
Evening Journal Covers 


Suburban Territory 


Note chart on left. 
EVENING In the wealthy suburban 
JOURNAL bc acaonyd of Be sir pen 
ounty, in suburban Long 
Bib N33 60 Island and suburban New 
or 62 Jersey, the New York 
17% Evening Journal has 
more circulation than all 
other New York evening 

papers combined. 


Average net paid circulation for six mouths 
ending March 31, 1926, was 696,447 copies a day 


NG JOURNAL 


UBLE the circulation of any other New York 
evening paper PLUS 107,563 
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Today’s Detroit News 


Reaches the Rural Homes Of Its Trading 
Territory as Quickly as In Detroit 


Drive out fifty miles in any direction from Detroit 
and you will see the highways dotted with the crimson 
containers of The Detroit News’ special motor delivery 
service. Every farmer or suburbanite, no matter how 
far he may live away from town or village, can have his 
copy of The Detroit News delivered on the day of pub- 
lication, often as quickly as it is delivered in Detroit 
proper. Thus The Detroit News covers its local trading 
territory, assuring its advertisers adequate circulation 
in the territory adjacent to the manufacturers’ points of 
distribution—stores and shops easily reached by street 
car, bus, telephone or rail 

The Detroit News’ circulation of 335,000 Sundays and 
320,000 Weekdays ‘is thoroughly concentrated so that 
94% of its weekday and 80% of its Sunday circulation 
covers the local trading territory—the most profitable 
section in Michigan from the viewpoint of the advertiser. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
335,000 Sunday Circulation; 320,000 Weekdays 

















Persuading the Salesman to Stop 
High-Spotting His Calls 


This Helped Us Increase Sales 100 Per Cent with Almost No Increase 
in Number of Salesmen 


By Ray C. Hahn 


General Sales Manager of The Fyr-Fyter Company 


HE’ Fyr-Fyter Company, 

manufacturer of portable fire 
extinguishers, has been established 
for ten years, The company em- 
ploys about 1,000 salesmen who 
sell Fyr-Fyter products direct 
from factory to user. Previous to 
1920, the company sold its product 
through jobbers and dealers, but 
changed this plan of marketing for 
the reason that fire extinguishers, 
like life insurance, were something 
that could not be sold from the 
shelf in a profitable manner. 

The company has been very suc- 
cessful since making the change in 
its selling plans but it has re- 
quired plenty of hard work and 
the expenditure of large sums of 
money in order to organize and 
train the large selling force. 

The greatest trouble that con- 
fronted the sales department was 
to find a way to induce the sales- 
men to cover their respective terri- 
tories in a systematic manner. I 
must admit that this was a hard 
problem to work out. My pre- 
vious experience on the road as a 
salesman convinced me that the 
ordinary method of inducing sales- 
men to work territory in a system- 
atic way was not very effective 
and that other methods must be 
tried out. 

Daily reports showing the exact 
number of hours put in, name and 
address of prospects called on, 
reasons why sale could not be 
made, etc., never did appeal to me 
as being worth much to the sales- 
man or the company. It requires 
only a few minutes to fill out a 
daily report and it’s a very easy 
matter for any salesman to turn 
in a good report, even though he 
put in only half time on the job. 

Salesmen as a rule are tempted 
to call only on those they consider 
good prospects. Good prospects 


mean good orders and good orders 
mean larger commissions; there- 
fore, the average salesman calls 
on the best prospects simply be- 
cause he believes. that he can make 
more money for himself. So the 
whole proposition drifts down to a 
dollars-and-cents problem. 

I am firmly convinced that the 
average salesman will gladly co- 
operate with the sales department 
and make it a rule to cover his 
territory in a systematic manner 
provided the sales department will 
show him that it is profitable—that 
it will be worth his time ‘to work 
his territory systematically by 
calling on all classes of prospects, 
large or small. 

The main reason given by the 
salesmen who quit to take other 
positions was: “My territory was 
too small —if had several 
counties I could make more 
money. I have sold all the 
prospects in this territory.” After 
investigations of these complaints, 
in 90 per cent of the cases we 
found that not over 5 per cent of 
the prospects had ever been ap- 
proached by the salesmen. During 
the last few years we have de- 
voted much time and study to the 
actual number of prospects in each 
territory and have been able to 
show a 100 per cent increase in 
sales with practically the same 
number of salesmen. 

The following letter to salesmen 
will give a fair idea of how we 
encouraged our men to cover the 
field in the proper way. 


A MILLION DOLLARS 
S’ WORTH OF 
PUBLICITY ADVERTISING FOR 
FYR-FYTER REPRESENTATIVES 
A few w ago we mailed you 
copies of a full page advertisement of 
_Insurance Company of North 
America, which appeared in The Satur- 
E Post is time we are 


y Evening 
enclosing a full page advertisement pub- 
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lished by the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. 

These large insurance companies and 
other _ concerns and organizations are 
spending millions of dollars in the mag- 
azines and newspapers calling attention 
to the National Fire Loss and advising 
the 27,000,000 families and thousands of 
business men to Protect Their Property 
Against Fire. Never before in the his- 
tory of this country has there been a 

eater demand than right now for Fire 

'rotection. 

The Government, State and City 
Officials are all making special effort 
to cut down the fast growing National 
Fire Loss. Thousands of community 
organizations located outside of the 
cities are préparing for better fire pro- 
tection. The Farmer is just beginning 
to realize the importance of Fire Pro- 
tection as Farm Fire Losses have in- 
creased millions and millions each year 
during the past few years. The demand 
for Fyr-Fyters is growing greater and 
greater each month— our sales this year 
so far show a big increase over 1925. 

Now is the time for Every Fyr-Fyter 
Representative to make preparation for 
a big increase in sales during the next 
five years. Now is the time to “cash 
in” on the million-dollar eeegee=? cam- 
paign. You never had such a wonderful 
opportunity to make money—such a 
chance may never come again during 
your lifetime. 

Show the page advertisement of The 
Hartford Insurance Company to your 
rospects. Explain to them that it is 
or their interest to purchase the proper 
kind of Fire Protection—sell them on 
the need of protection and it will be 
ony to close the sale. 

on’t skip all over your territory and 
hit on the “high spots” or the big pros- 
pects. Take a block at a time and call 
on every Home, Store, Garage, Hotel, 
School, Church, and Auto and Truck 
Owner—don’t pass up any _ prospects. 
You can sell 100 Extinguishers every 
month to small prospects and fifty or 
more to the larger prospects if you put 
in eight hours every day and follow our 
sales suggestions. Read your Sales 
Manual carefully—read the Fyr-Fyter 
News—read your weekly .Sales Letters. 
Co-operate with us and you will receive 
a big commission check every week. 

e know that Fyr-Fyters are being 


sold in large numbers—we know that 
large commission checks ranging from 
$100 and more are being mailed every 
week to the Boys who are on the job 
and working their territory according to 


our plans. » 
If you have been making less than 


$100 per week there is something wrong 
—try and find out your trouble and 
‘ your full share of the big business. 

e’re here ready to help you—our ser- 
vice is free—so call on us at any time 
for any information you desire—let us 
help you to make $100 to $150 a week 
and more. 

Hundreds of Fyr-Fyter men are hit- 
ting the high earnings. Let’s set our 
aim for not less-than 100 Fyr-Fyters a 
month. It can be done—it is being 
done. 

I’m with you—I’m here to help you. 

Your Friend and Fellow Worker, 
Ray C. Hann. 


Aug. 12, 1926 


_In addition to weekly letters 
similar to the one printed here 
we use many other plans to en- 
courage our salesmen to call on 
all classes of prospects. Here are 
a few of the plans: 

1. We mail broadsides, cata- 
logues, etc., to all classes of small 
prospects in each territory. We 
enclose a postal card, with the re- 
quest to check off items the 
prospect is interested in. Upon 
receipt of these inquiries we mail 
them to our salesmen with a letter 
requesting them to call. We found 
that on an average 60 per cent of 
these prospects could be closed on 
the first call. Our salesmen were 
soon convinced that the small 
prospect was worth his attention. 

2. We furnish our salesmen with 
reports showing the number, class 
and buying power of prospects in 
each territory and point out what 
it is worth to him to call on these 
prospects. 

3. In the “Fyr-Fyter News” we 
show photographs and describe 
small business concerns which have 
purchased Fyr-Fyters. We give 
the name of the salesman who 
made the sale and explain how the 
sale was closed and the amount 
of sale with salesman’s commis- 
sion. 

4. We conduct seasonable cam- 
paigns. For example, during the 
spring months we furnish our 
salesmen with a list of prospects 
representing a class which does the 
greatest volume of business then— 
paint and hardware stores, clothing, 
men’s furnishings, dry goods, 
garages, etc. During the summer 
months we call their attention to 
such prospects as golf clubs, sum- 
mer hotels, amusement parks, 
dance halls, etc. We circularize 
these prospects and pave the way 
for our salesman’s call. 

5. We mail our samples of fire 
prevention booklets and bulletins 
issued by the Government and Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Association 
and call attention to the fact that 
these booklets and bulletins are 
being read by home owners, small 
business concerns and by the 
farmers. This means that the 
average prospect is sold on fire 
protection before the salesman’s 
call. This encourages the sales- 
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No. 3 of a series of intimate glimpses into the 
Indianapolis Radius: 


New Castle, Indiana 


—Oern 


iwo ae 


New Castle (14,458) is fifty 
miles from Indianapolis, con- 
nected with it by one railroad, 
two electric lines, a bus line 
and one of Indiana’s perfect 
state roads. 


The 1920 census shows that 
96.4% of New Castle’s popu- 
lation is native white. Fore 
are 3,534 families and 4,413 
individual wage-earners. 


New Castle has 33 industries, 
with a capitalization of 
$8,400,000 and an annual 
volume of production of 
$14,500,000. Among its 
industries are the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet Company 
and one of the Chrysler 
motor car plants. 


The Indianapolis News has 
a daily circulation of 1146 in 
New Castle. The last edition 
arrives at 3:45 and is dis- 
tributed by carrier exactly as 
the same edition is handled 
by The News’ superb carrier 
organization in Indianapolis. 
3,534 families—1146 News 
circulation—and New Castle 
has a strong local newspaper 
of its own! 


New Castle, like other In- 
diana cities from 5,000 to 
40,000 population, is a city 
of homes —of prosperous, 


thrifty, contented people. 


The consumer influence of 
The Indianapolis News in 
New Castle is tremendous. 
It has an importance, an in- 
fluence, a respect and pres- 
tige, coming from the capital 
city (and being the kind of 
a newspaper it is), which are 
remarkable. 


The dealer influence of The 
News, which is simply look- 
ing at consumer influence 
through dealers’ eyes, is 
powe because New Castle 
dealers know and feel thecon- 
sumer demand from a news- 
paper that reaches one out 
of three families in the city. 


The position of The Indian- 
apolis News in New Castle is 
a repetition of its standing in 
many other Indiana indus- 
trial cities—all of them pros- 
perous and thriving. t’s 
coverage. And altogether 
a market of immense possi- 
bilities. 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


New York 


DAN A. CARROLL 


110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago 
j. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Building 


The Indianapolis News 
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man to call on prospects who 
ordinarily would be overlooked. 

6. We watch the newspapers and 
whenever some important piece of 
news is printed which will help 
our salesmen close sales we have 
duplicate copies printed and for- 
warded to each salesman. For ex- 
ample, we mailed to each salesman 
a copy of President Coolidge’s 
talk on fire prevention and advised 
them to show this printed copy to 
their prospects and use it as part 
of their sales talk. 

7. We not only call our sales- 
men’s attention to the news items 
but follow this up by circulating 
the class of prospects which may 
be interested in the news article. 
For example, news of a $500,000 
lumber yard fire usually appears 
in all the prominent newspapers 
throughout the United States. 
Following news articles of this 
kind we circularize all the lumber 
concerns and then inform each 
salesman to follow up _ these 
prospects while the news of the 
big $500,000 fire is fresh in the 
minds of the public. 

. We make it a _ rule to 
acknowledge each order sent in by 
our salesmen regardless of the 
size of order. In other words, we 
do everything possible to en- 
courage our salesmen to call on the 
smaller prospects and not over- 
look this great field which 
represents 75 per cent of the pur- 
chasing power of this country. 

9. Through the medium of 
weekly sales letters and our 
“Fyr-Fyter News” we continually 
point out the value of working 
territory in a systematic manner. 
We not only tell the salesman 
that it will pay him big dividends, 
but we go further and show him the 
reason why it will pay him to give 
the small prospect his time and at- 
tention. 

10. We maintain a new business 
department in our main office 
which is under the management 
of an experienced man who de- 
votes his full time to securing in- 
formation on new buildings, new 
homes and new business concerns. 
A follow-up advertising campaign 
is started on all these new 
prospects and the salesman is kept 
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posted on each new enterprise. 
Too many concerns expect a sales- 
man to secure all this information. 
We believe it is worth money to 
our company by saving as much 
of the salesman’s time as possible. 
This plan enables the salesman to 
devote more time to actual selling. 

11. We spend considerable 
money for postage, printed mat- 
ter, personal correspondence, etc., 
but the increased sales prove that 
it pays. Our turnover in the sales 
force has been cut down to a very 
reasonable point since we started 
this plan of encouraging our sales- 
men to call on all classes of 
prospects. 

Previous to the time our com- 
pany started the new plan of sell- 
ing fire extinguishers direct from 
factory to user through our sales- 
men, only the large industrial con- 
cerns were considered good pros- 
pects. During the last six years we 
have sold thousands of Fyr-Fyters 
to business concerns, home own- 
ers, farmers, auto and truck 
owners, schools, churches, and 
public institutions. This field has 
been opened up by our salesmen 
who have been trained to sell Fyr- 
Fyters as fire protection to all 
classes of prospects, large or small, 
in fact to every person who owns 
anything that will catch fire. 

While we have not entirely 
eliminated the high-spotting of 
territory, we believe that ‘our 
policy is sound and our present 
methods and sales plans are help- 
ing to make each territory more 
valuable to the salesman as_ well 
as to our company. The high cost 
of procuring and training sales- 
men can be offset to a large 
degree by any plan which will lead 
to more business from each sales- 
man without the necessity of ex- 
tending territory. 

Salesmen are in the business for 
the purpose of making money. 
They are not working for glory. 
If you can show them the way to 
make more money they will co- 
operate with you. If you can con- 
vince them that it will pay them 
to cut out “grass-hopping” their 
territory and hitting only the “high 
spots” they will soon change their 
tactics. 





THE DOMESTIC OIL BURNER 


HE rapid development of the 

Oil Burner, since its adapta- 
tion to home use, has made it one 
of the most important of recent 
entries into the field of national 
sales and advertising. 


The Research Department of the 
Condé Nast Publications, in rec- 
ognition of the progress being 
made in this new industry, began 
Over two years ago an investiga- 
tion which has developed many 
interesting and helpful angles re- 
garding the present sales possibili- 
ties for the Oil Burner. 


We will gladly arrange a presen- 
tation of the results of this survey 
for any manufacturer of a domes- 
tic Oil Burner or his accredited 
advertising agent. 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 
19 West 44th Street New York City 
Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 


Atl members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business Boston is 
a wheel—not mere- 
ly a hub 


BOSTON 1s a rich 


market-but Business 
Boston ss richer still 


You know that Boston is an unusually 
wealthy and thriving city, but do you realize 
that the Boston trading area, which forms 
Business Boston, is the fourth richest market 
in the country? Itis!/ And it is also, except 
for New York, the most concentrated market 
in the country. 


For Business Boston—the Boston you 
want to sell—is not just the old Boston of 
779,620 population. It is also the 40 towns, 
containing 1,808,845 people, within 15 miles 
of the center of the city. The territory be- 
yond, still within an hour’s ride, contains a 
million more! 


Take full advantage of this rich market. 
Make your advertising appropriation for 
Boston worthy of the opportunities there. 
But— 
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The Union Square, Somervil'e. 
In this thriving community live 
a@ total of 99,032 people or more 
than twenty-one thousand fami- 
lies. They are within 15 minutes 
of the center of Boston—to all 
practical intents and purposes 
they are 


Be warned about this! 
Boston is a peculiar city—for advertisers! 
The reason is simple. The Boston market is 
a divided market. The population is com- 


posed of two great groups that differ in 
origin, in sentiment and tradition so sharply 


that no one newspaper can successfully ap- 
peal to both. 

Of the four major newspapers in Boston, 
three appeal to one of these great popula- 
tion groups. The other, and more important 
group, is covered by the Herald-Traveler 
only. Thus, to cover Boston adequately, you 
must use the Herald-Traveler and at least 
one other paper. 

Let us tell you more about this unique 
situation and about the great Boston mar- 
ket. A request on your business stationery 
will bring our booklet “Business Boston,” 


promptly. 
BOSTON 


Advertising Repre- For five years the 


sentative : George A. 
McDevitt Co., 250 
Park Ave., 
York City 
914 Peoples Gas 
Bullding, 
Chicago, til. 


Herald-Traveler has 
been first in Na- 
tional Advertising 
including all finan- 
clal advertising 
among Boston daily 
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Calendars 


Now is the time to talk 
about calendars. Too often 
the subject is deferred until 
late in the fall, and then it 
needs unusual efforts to get 
delivery on time. 


-——-§ Oo SrA b_ 


fron 


Give a little thought now 
to this timely matter. Keep 
in mind, also, that we can 
produce your calendar, from 
original design to final mail- 
ing, and make it a real credit 
to you. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 











The Dealer Who Can’t Sell the 
Mechanical Product 


How Evinrude Helps Dealers and Clerks to Understand Main Selling 
Features of Evinrude Motors 


By O. A. Dole 


Sales Manager, Evinrude Motor Company 


N incident related by F. E. 

Moscovics, president of the 
Stutz Motor Car Company of 
America, Inc., in a recent issue 
of Printers’ InK MonraxLyY, aptly 
illustrates one of the chief diffi- 
culties faced by the manufacturer 
of a mechanical product such as 
the Evinrude motor. 

At a recent automobile show a 
Stutz salesman was talking with 
a car-wise prospect. 

“What is the bore of the en- 
gine?” asked the prospect. 

Fortunately the salesman knew 
and quoted the figure glibly. 

“And what stroke?” the pros- 
pect queried. 

The salesman was up against it, 
but he had to say something so 
he took a long chance: 

“Er—we’ve done away with the 
stroke,” he said blandly, “since we 
adopted the overhead camshaft.” 

Now that incident happened in 
an industry where the manufac- 
turer can exercise a much closer, 
control over the salesman than we 
can. The automobile dealer sells 
nothing but automobiles and ac- 
cessories, and the automobile sales- 
man deals solely with motor cars. 
On the other hand, our dealer 
may sell a great many other 
things, particularly if he happens 
to be a hardware or sporting 


goods dealer in a waterside town. © 


Yet it is just as essential that our 
dealers and their clerks under- 
stand the fine points of the Evin- 
rude motor as it is for Stutz 
dealers and their salesmen to have 
a thorough knowledge of the 
Stutz car. 

A prospect, let us say, writes 
the manufacturer of a motor, for 
his “beautifully illustrated” cata- 
logue. He gets the catalogue and 
the name of a local retailer of the 
manufacturer’s product. Usually 
he gives the catalogue a more or 


less careful inspection and finds 
certain features of partieular in- 
terest to him. He makes a note 
of these features and resolves to 
pay particular attention to them 
in his inspection of the product. 
Certain other descriptions and il- 
lustrations are not quite clear to 
him and he decides to get the 
facts from the retailer. 

He enters the dealer’s store, 
perhaps carrying a catalogue in 
which he has marked certain sec- 
tions of particular interest. He 
has come to see the product and 
to get information not supplied 
by the catalogue. Expert advice 
is his need. 


THE CLERK DOESN’T KNOW 


A clerk comes forward with a 
pleasant, “What can I do for 
you?” 

The prospect pulls out the cata- 
logue, points to the name and il- 
lustration of the product and says, 
“I want to see one of those.” 

The clerk smiles intelligently 
and leads the prospect to the dis- 
play of the article in question. 

“What’s the horse-power ?” 

“Why, two, I believe.” 

“Do you mix the oil with’ gaso- 
line?” 

“Well, now, I’m not sure. I'll 
ask the boss.” 
“How do 

speed? ?” 

“Why I really don’t know—this 
just came in and I don’t know 
much about it yet.” 

And so the clerk eventually 
finds himself hopelessly mired po 
discredited—and the chances 
that the sale is lost. So often the 
prospect really knows more about 
the product he wants to buy than 
the retailer or the clerk who is 
trying to make the sale. 

While the problem is particu- 
larly acute in the selling of a 


you control the 
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mechanical product like motors, 
it also arises in the merchandising 
of a great many other types of 
products. Furniture, electrical 
goods, certain food products, and 
a number of hardware products 
are a few articles that present the 
problem in a greater or less de- 
gree. 

Since the problem is acute, we 
have made particular efforts to 
solve it. Our methods are not 
spectacular. In fact we believe 
that it’s the constant, month in 
and month out plugging, the care- 
ful attention to detail, that solidi- 
fies the support of the dealer and 
helps him sell the product of the 
manufacturer. 


NOT AN EASY TASK 


The education of retailers and 
their clerks in the selling features 
of the Evinrude Detachable Row- 
boat Motor is not an easy task. 
The turnover among retail clerks 
in hardware, sporting goods and 
department stores—the principal 


outlets for our product—is great. 


The Evinrude salesman, therefore, 
usually urges the dealer to take 
an interest in the line himself or 
to make one capable clerk re- 
sponsible for: the sales of the 
motor, charging him to become 
fully familiar with its construc- 
tion, operation and selling points. 

This is a point of unusual im- 
portance, but it is so often over- 
looked by the manufacturer of a 
product like ours. If you can get 
the dealer himself interested, you 
are assured of a continuity of in- 
terest and knowledge which will 
not be interrupted by the resigna- 
tion or dismissal of a single clerk. 
Next best is to get the interest 
of a responsible clerk, a man who, 
you are pretty sure, will be a 
sticker with his store. . 

The backbone of the Evinrude 
educational plan is education of 
the clerk by the Evinrude sales- 
man. There is nothing that ex- 
cels personal contact. Whenever 
possible, the salesman operates the 
motor in front of the dealer or 
clerk—on a boat, if available, or 
in a barrel of water. The clerk 
is urged to use the motor himself, 
to get fully familiar with every 
feature, so that ‘he can speak from 
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experience in a convincing man- 
ner. Actual operation of the mo- 
tor on a boat over a week-end 
will give the clerk far more infor- 
mation of the kind we want him 
to have than he can gain in a 
week’s study of the catalogue and 
instruction book, complete though 
they may be. 

“Evinrude Waves,” a four-page 
house organ, edited solely for the 
benefit of dealers and their clerks, 
is sent out at intervals of ten days. 
The title page is usually devoted 
to some timely selling suggestion, 
such as a display for an approach- 
ing holiday, an account of an un- 
usual demonstration stunt by a 
successful ‘dealer, etc. 

Another section is devoted to 
a description of new aids pre- 
pared by the advertising depart- 
ment — booklets, folders, signs, 
copies of facsimile testimonial 
letters, electros, movie slides, etc. 
The service department has a page 
for the man who takes particular 
interest in the mechanical con- 
struction of the motor, and the 
department features such things 
as special tools for overhaul work, 
methods of repairing, etc. 

Other Evinrude products—a 
gasoline camp-stove, a centrifugal 
pump for contractor use, a port- 
able pressure pump for fire-fight- 
ing rowboats—with descriptions of 
methods for promoting their sale, 
come in for occasional mention. 

Frequent  letter-bulletins, de- 
voted to timely subjects of interest 
to Evinrude dealers and _ their 
clerks, supplement the work of 
“Evinrude Waves.” 

The thirty-two page catalogue 
describes the various models and 
their features thoroughly. Special 
attention is given to each feature 
of construction and its value to 
the purchaser of the motor. Merely 
to state that the Sport Twin 
model is equipped with an auto- 
matic reverse and a tilting attach- 
ment is of no significance unless 
there follows a clear description 
of the benefits resulting from the 
use of these mechanical aids to 
ease of operation and safety. The 
catalogue is built to be a real 
selling aid, a clerk help as well as 
a company help. 

A miniature sales manual, which 
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“The Mystery and Magic of Perfume” 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


On the Editor’s page—the very first in 
the October Harper’s Bazar—will ap- 
pear this essay by Richard Le Gallienne 
which will intensify that pride in his 
art which every perfumer feels. No 
better comment or the aesthetic 
importance of perfume has ever been 
written. 
+ + 


Pages and half pages of Toilet Goods ad- 

vertising in the October Harper’s Bazar 

will be reprinted without further charge 

in the advance Trade Supplement pub- 

lished in conjunction with it. First forms 
dues August 25th. 


Harper's Bazar 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Frederic Drake Business Manager 


Member A.B.C. 
Sellers of fashion merchandise find a valuable ally in Harper’s Bazar 
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was described recently in Print- 
ERS’ INK, is wired to the fly- 
wheel of every motor. This lit- 
tle manual illustrates and describes 
briefly a dozen of the most im- 
portant selling features. No clerk 
is too busy to find time to read 
this booklet and become familiar 
with these dozen outstanding fea- 
tures. Very often a customer 
glances over the manual and un- 
consciously, perhaps, absorbs suf- 
ficient information to prompt fur- 
ther inquiry. In addition to this 
the manual offers the clerk a 
ready sales help which is handy 
at the point of sale. That these 
booklets are read is proved by the 
number of requests we. receive for 
copies to replace those carried 
away by customers. : 

Virtually thousands of products 
are clamoring for the dealer’s. at- 
tention. The manufacturer who 
fails to keep his product con- 
stantly before the dealer soon 
finds his article relegated to the 
background — pushed aside by 
other products whose merits are 
persistently flashed before the 
eyes of the retailer. Therefore the 
manufacturer’s way is clearly 
marked for him: 

It isn’t any one selling help, bril- 
liant as it may be, that puts the 
product: over with the retailer. 
As I said before, we believe it is 
the constant plugging with a va- 
riety of definite and timely helps 
which gives the manufacturer a 
bulge with the dealer. 


Bigelow-Hartford Elect Sales 
Manager to Vice-Presidency 


Harry V. Campbell, sales manager of 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 
New York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, and, in his new capacity, will 
continue to direct the sales of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York. 

r. Campbell has been identified with 
the Bigelow-Hartford sales organization 
for twenty-six years. 


Edgar S. Bloom, President, 
Western Electric 


Edgar S. Bloom, vice-president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Western Electric Company, succeed- 
ing Charles G. Dubois. The latter, who 
has been president for seven years, is 
now chairman of the board of directors. 
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Campaign to Start on New 


Sun-Maid Product 


The Sunland Sales Co-operative As. 
sociation, distributor of Sun-Maid prod- 
ucts, is advertising a new less raisin 
to jobbers, urging them to be sure that 
their trade is stocked with the new prod. 
uct in readiness for the advertising cam- 
paign which is to be started soon. The 
new raisins are called Sun-Maid Nec- 
tars which, according to the copy, taste 
and smell like grapes. 

Eight women’s magazines will be 
used in the consumer campaign. In 
addition, the trade announcement states, 
“in the fifty-nine largest cities, 24-shcet 
and 3-sheet posters will flash the same 
announcement and continue reminding 
women to try Sun-Maid Nectars. And 
cards in street cars in 4,500 cities and 
towns will repeat the message.’ 


Jewelers’ Co-operative Cam- 
paign to Start in Fall 


An advertising campaign, built around 
the slogan, “For Gifts That Last Con- 
sult Your Jeweler,” will be started in 
September by the Ngtional Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association. The campaign, 
which is being planned by The Millis 
Advertising Company, Indianapolis, will 
extend over a four-year period. About 
eight magazines will be used at the 
start. Contracts have already been 
executed for over $400,000 worth of 
space. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


Paul Stearns Ellison has joined the 
Brunswick-Balke-C ollender Company, 
Chicago, as advertising manager. He 
succeeds H. D. Leopold, resigned. For 
the last three years Mr. Ellison has 
been with the advertising department 
of the Vacuum Oil Company, New York. 


Bradley Knit Wear Account to 


Federal Agency 
The Bradley Knitting Company, Dela- 
van, Wis., maker of Bradley Knit 
Wear, has appointed the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Incorporated, New York, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 


H. S. Schott, General Sales 
Manager, National Carbon 


Harry S. Schott, assistant general 
sales manager of the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., has been advanced to 
the og oe of general sales manager. 
He also had been district sales manager 
in charge of the Eastern district. 


Joins Roche Agency 
Edward T. Clark has joined the 
Roche Advertising Company, Chicago. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
of the Greenlease Motor Car Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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When the Public 


“Comes In!” 


ALL STREET last week 

experienced a sudden 
and un-looked-for stretch of 
summer activity. Daily trans- 
actions almost reached mid- 
winter peaks, and many a 
financier cut his vacation 
short to enjoy the unexpected 
bounty of a brand new boom. 


The public had suddenly “come in!” 


Financial advertisers more fre- 
quently than not overlook this vast 
public, which, when it “comes in,” 
can (and did a few days ago) add 
$70,000,000 to the value of a single 
corporation in five hours of Stock 
Exchange trading. 


It is this same public that makes the 
newspaper of large circulation possi- 
ble. It is the public that, nearly 
300,000 strong, depends for its 
financial news and guidance on 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Exhibit “A” in t a 


| What do jobbers and retailers in lowa, Indiana, 
/ Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois (outside the 
; Metropolitan Chicago District), say about the 
claim of a Chicago newspaper that it can 
deliver the buying power of communities out- 


side the TRUE Chicago market? 











> 


Si 
Replying to a questionnaire mailed by the al 
Buckley, Dement Company of Chicago, job- n 
bers and retailers, showed an overwhelming lo 
preference for their local paper as against a pi 
Chicago daily or Sunday paper. : 
Here are excerpts from some of the replies: 
I 
“Our opinion is that Chicago papers C 
coming to this city are read principally 
in offices, stores and hotels and do not o 
get into the home.” t 
—Name on request. * 
ar 
“Chicago papers are read for the news de 
and not for the advertising.” 
—Name on request. 
“Local paper much more effective ( 


than Chicago paper in our city. Con- 
sumers who see advertising in the 
local paper take it for granted mer- 
chandise is handled locally." Li 


—Name on request. 
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ase of Zone Seven 


a, “Chicago papers do not go into the 
he home. Our local paper does. We 
ne want to reach the housewife and nat- 
urally prefer the local paper.” 


in 

> —Name on request. 
Similar statements from hundreds of jobbers 

1e and retailers prove conclusively that a Chicago 

5- newspaper cannot usurp the functions of the 

1g local paper and that advertising in a Chicago 

a paper does not influence buying to any extent 
in cities outside the TRUE CHICAGO 
MARKET. 


In the TRUE CHICAGO MARKET— 
Chicago and 50-mile radius—the big HOME 
newspaper is the Evening American. It leads 
the second evening paper by more than 100,000 
circulation and should be the back-bone of 


any campaign designed to increase consumer 
demand in the TRUE CHICAGO MARKET. 





Largest circulation of any Chicago evening 
paper and third in America 
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every community 
of worth while 
size in Michigan has 


‘a newspaper 
that can do more 
for advertisers 
locally than a 
publication trickling 


out of Detroit | 

can do it— 

the Detroit Times 

does not claim any 
“zone —its field is 
Greater Detroit area— 
a million and a 

half people—and it 
does not even cover 
that all alone 
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Uncle Sam Wants 
Advertisers to Use Com- 
plete Addresses 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


A‘ postmasters of the country 
have been notified to request 
publishers and advertisers in their 
localities to do their part in secur- 
ing complete addressing of all mail 
matter. The order, from the office 
of John H. Bartlett, First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, states that 
a considerable quantity of mail 
which is given directory service 
is addressed to persons or firms 
advertising through the columns 
of newspapers and magazines. 

Undoubtedly, the. greatest vol- 
ume of such mail is caused by ad- 
vertisers who merely publish their 
names and the cities in which they 
are located, omitting streets and 
numbers. This results in a large 
and unnecessary expense, for prac- 
tically all replies are thrown out 
when the mail is sorted and re- 
ferred to special clerks who insert 
streets and numbers. It also is 
the cause of delays in mail de- 
liveries, and the Post Office De- 
partment is endeavoring to correct 
the practice, as the following para- 
graph of the order shows: 

“As a part of. the general cam- 
paign to educate the business pub- 
lic in the necessity for providing 
complete address, including street 
and number, for the delivery of 
mail at carrier delivery offices, it 
is requested that postmasters have 
this matter taken up with adver- 
tisers in local publications who 
seek replies by mail, as well as 
with the advertising departments 
of such publications, with a view 
to having a complete address ap- 
pear in all advertisements.” 

Unnecessary expense and delay 
in the postal service are also 
caused by small “greeting cards” 
and direct advertising material in 
small envelopes. An order signed 
by R. S. Regar, Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, requests all 
postmasters to take up the matter 
with local manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and retailers of greeting 
cards and direct advertisers who 
use small pieces, with a view to 
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securing their co-operation in dis- 
couraging the use of smaller sizes. 

In connection with the order, it 
is suggested that in no case should 
cards and envelopes be smaller 
than 234 by 4 inches, and that a 
minimum size somewhat larger is 
preferable. 


F. H. Chapin, President, 
National Acme 


Fred H. Chapin has been elected 
president of the National Acme Com- 
pany, Cleveland manufacturer of auto- 
matic screw machines, succeeding A. W. 
Henn, who has become chairman of the 
board. For six years Mr. Chapin was 
with the Bourne-Fuller Company, of 
which he was vice-president. é J. 
Steinbicker, formerly comptroller of the 
National company, succeeds Mr. Henn 
in the office of treasurer. 


Publish Weekly Newspaper at 
Pelham, N. Y. 


Publication of a weekly newspaper, 
the News, has been started at Pelham, 
N. Y., by James C. Garrison, who is 
president of the Garrison Publications, 
Inc., Pelham. Mr. Garrison was for- 
merly vice-president and part owner of 
the Providence, R. I., News. 


W. F. Martin Starts Bumper 
Manufacturing Business 


W. F. Martin has resigned as sales 
manager of the Penn Spring Works, 
Inc., and has established his own organi- 
zation, The Martin ore ‘om- 
pany, at Cleveland. A line of bumpers 
will be manufactured under the trade 
name, “Romar.” 


Appoints G. Lynn Sumner 
Agency 

Carlin Comforts, In¢., New York, bed- 
spreads, comforters and traveling sets, 
has placed its ——— account with 
The G. Lynn Sumner Company, New 
York advertising agency. A magazine 
campaign will be conducted. 


Hat Account for Lyddon & 
Hanford 


F. Berg & Company, New York, man- 
ufacturers of felt hats, have placed their 
advertising account with the New York 
office of the Lyddon & Hanford Com- 
pany, advertising agency. 


Joins Street & Finney 


Miss May Spear has joined the staff 
of Street Finney, New York adver- 
tising agency. She formerly had been 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company 
and later “= — B. Altman & Com- 

ork. 


pany, New 
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“Walls of Character” 
Now Questioned 


Rosert RawstHORNE CoMPANY 
PittspurGH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 
One of our advertisers is desirous of 
using the slogan “Walls of Character.”’ 
I believe that this slogan or one very 
similar to it has been used or is now 
being used by an advertiser of wall 
paper, paint or some other wall covering 
and I am anxious to know what a 
search of your records will show. 
Rozgert RawsTHORNE COMPANY 
W. S. Leecu. 


SEARCH through the Print- 

ERS’ INK Clearing House of 
advertised phrases does not bring 
to light the slogan “Walls of Char- 
acter.” 

The Alabastine Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer 
of wall coatings, registered “Walls 
That Smile a Welcome.” This is 
the only slogan that we have rec- 
ord of that is similar to “Walls of 
Character.” 

Another hundred slogans were 
registered in the Clearing House 
recently. These phrases, together 
with the names and addresses of 
the advertisers using them are pub- 
lished, following. The total num- 
ber of slogans now registered by 
Printers’ Ink is 4,116. There is 
no charge for the service—T[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


An _Above-the-Floor Furnace, (Par- 
lor Furnace). Allen Manufacturing 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Accepted Educational Standard, The. 
(Encyclopedia) F. E. Compton & Co., 
Chicago. 

America’s Best Traveling Companion. 
(Trunks) Mendel-Drucker Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aristocrat of Refrigerators, The. 
Herrick Refrigerator Co., Waterloo, 
Towa. 

Ashless Ashstand, The. 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York. 

Ask Our Customers. Dauphin De- 
posit Trust Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Beauty, Service and Comfort. 
(Motor car bodies) Hayes-Hunt Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Bedspring oo The. 

(Electric re- 


Company, Rome 
frigerator) Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, 


Rome 


Better A lways Better. 


ich. 
Brightens the Night. Fullerton Elec- 
tric Co., New York. 
Brilliant as the Sun. Caney Shirts) 


Lustberg-Nast Co., New Yi 
Built to Save Oil. (Boss Oil Air 
Stove) Huenefeld Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Burns Like City ‘Gas—Not a Liquid 


Smokador , 
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Fuel. (Pyrofax) Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., New York. 

Coffee You Don’t Have to Make, The, 
George Washington Coffee, New York. 

Cooks in a -) Minutes. (Macaroni 
= ee . F. Mueller Co., Jersey 
Cit 

Bil Tested Golf Clubs. Crawford, 
McGregor & Canby Co., Dayton, Ohio, 

Cup for Two or Two for You, A. 
(Electrical Percolator) Metal Ware 
Corp., Chicago. 

Custom-Corseted Look, The. I. New- 
man & Sons, Inc., New York. 

Dainty Deodorant, The. Eversweet 
Company, New York. 


Delicious Whole Wheat Cereal, The, 
Wheatena as fp Renee, N 


End: ~_ = Sun. ( Lustray 
a me. Nast 


— Company, New 

ork. 

Every Pair Must Please. eee 
Wimelbacher & Rice, New York 

Famously Good. (Apples) Skookum 
Packers’ Association, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Fashions for the Youthful (Mimi 
dresses) John Wanamaker, New York. 

Fireproof yap The. United 
States Gypsum Co., 4 

Flavor Is Roasted _ (Cof- 
fo) Dwinnel-Wright Company, Boston, 

ass. 

Foot Insurance for the Future. 
ihe & Kokenge, Inc., Cincinnati, 

io. 

For Every Room in the House. 
eenions Seating Company, Jackson, 

ich. 


For Goodness Sake Wear Buckeye 
Shirts. The Buckeye Shirt Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Fur Goodness Sake Try Krushal. 
Grass) Kruskal & Kruskal, Inc., New 

or 

Goes Farther Lasts Longer. (Mon- 
arch Paint) The Martin-Senour Co., 
Chicago. 

Goodness Knows They’re Good. Elmer 
Candy Co., New Orleans, La. 

Guardian of Your Grove, The. Owl 
Fumigating Corporation, Azusa, Calif. 

Healthful oods for Everybody. 
pd Barca Stores, New York. 

of Windsor Chairs, The. 
Nichols & Stone Company, Gardner, 


Mas 

Hencshatt Help for Every Home 
Need, A. Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 

If It’s Dust-proof It’s a@ Mendel. 
(Trunks) Mendel-Drucker Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In San Francisco It’s the Palace. 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

It Melts the Dirt. Monarch Cleaner 
Corp., Utica, N. Y. 

It Pays to Store Where You Store 
2 Safety. A. Jaeckel & Co., New 

ork 

It Takes Needles to Make Shirts. L. 
Needles-Brooker Co., New York. 

Knit to Fit With the Comfort Foot. 
{Hose Burson Knitting .» Rock- 
or 

Laboratory Accuracy at a Toolroom 
Price. (Hoke Gages) Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Land of Ten Thousand Lakes, The. 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota As- 
sociation, St. Paul, Minn. 

Lasts Fit, the Fit Lasts, The. (Men’s 
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preference plus 


National advertisers in the New Orleans market and 
their representatives. the agencies, show a significant 
preference month after month and year after year for 
The Times-Picayune. 


For instance, during the January-June period of this 
year 89% of the total number of national advertisers 
using space in any New Orleans newspaper uséd The 
Times-Picayune, and more than half of them— 56%, to 
be exact—used The Times-Picayune alone to sell the 
South's first market. 

The Times-Picayune printed during this period more 
than twice as much national advertising as the second 
New Orleans newspaper. 

Circulation dominance is a big factor in their choice 
of a medium, of course. The Times-Picayune has and 
has held for years not only the greatest total circula- 
tion, but the greatest city circulation, market-radius 
circulation, the greatest home delivered, home read 
circulation, daily and Sunday, of any New Orleans 
newspaper. 

Another factor, however, has an almost equal influence 
on their choice—effective service of a competent news- 
paper organization materially increases the success of 
their advertising. The Times-Picayune’s merchan- 
dising department is of real service to advertisers and 
potential advertisers. Market data and trade route 
lists are furnished; brokerage, sales or jobbing con- 
nections can be formed; assistance given in obtaining 
retail distribution, and Times-Picayune advertising 
insures dealer good will and co-operation in the New 
Orleans market. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


in New Orleans 


Representatives : Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Shoes) Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value. 
Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Longer Wear in Every Pair. Blue 
“3 > Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia. 

assage for the Gums, A. (Gum- 

Rub) Dental Fo amma Products Co., 
Washington, D. 

Master Hair Coloring, The. Rap-I- 
. Manufacturing Co., Inc., Newark, 


ilk That Is Milk, The. S. Caulfield 
& ome Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Modern Heat With Oldtime Fireside 
Cheer. (Parlor Furnace). Allen Manu- 
facturing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Monarch Cleans a House and All 
That’s in It. Monarch Cleaner Corp., 
Utica, N 

More Than Skin Deep. (Castings) 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Most Popular Route to the Rockies. 
Mey Route, Chicago, Il. 

Mum” Is the Word. (Deodorant) 
Mum Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 

Name Really Means Something, The. 
The Niles Tool Works Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Never Before Did a Nickel Buy 
More. (Cigar) Otto Eisenlohr & Bros. 
Philadelphia. 

No Straps to Stretch, Fray or Rot. 
(Levelizer) American Chain Company, 
New York. 

Only Way to Get Everything That a 
— Cash Register Provides—Is 

a2 a Remington, The. Remington 
Cash egister Co., Inc., Ilion, N. Y. 

Outfitters of Sportsmen. Lou J. 
Eppinger, Detroit. 

Outstanding Scenic Way West, The. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., St. 
Louis. 

Pathfinders in Pipedom. M. Linkman 
& Co., Chicago. 

Peppy Bran Food, The. Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich: 

Pioneer Thresher Supply House, The. 
R. R. Howell & Company, Minneapolis 

Pipe That's Broken In, The. M. 
Linkman & Co., Chicago. 

Quick and Easy Way, The. (Auto 
come). L. F. Schilling Co., Salem, 

io. 

Removes the Freckles, Whitens the 
— Stillman Co., Aurora, Ill 

for Every Room, A. Bird & 
Phy nc., East Walpole, Mass. 

Safe and Gentle Way to End a 
Corn, The. (Blue Jay) ln & Black, 
Chicago. 

Salable to the Last Pair. Stanley 
Dutenhofer Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Saves Food—Chills Water. Illinois 
Refrigerator Co., Morrison, IIl. 
Simply. Brush It On. (Kyanize) 


Boston arnish Co., Boston. 
in Every. Glass, A. Hazel- 
Atias Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

South’s Supreme Hotel. Atlanta Bilt- 

more, Atlanta, Ga: 

Standard of Comparison, The. (R 
dio Condensers) Allen D. Cardwell 
Manufacturing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Starts With a Quarter Turn. Elto 
Outboard Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Station That Rings the Bell, The. 
(Automatic Air Station) Western 
Manufacturing Co,, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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Strength, Safety, Service. National 
City noon, Bank and Trust Co., 
iss. 


Vicksburg, 

Strongest at the Base Where 
Strength Is Needed. (Maag Gears) 
Niles Gear Co., New York. 

Take the Dread Out of Night Driv. 
ing. (Bi-Lites) Autolight Control Co., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Taste Is the Test, The. H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range 
for Every Purse and Purpose. Edison 
Electric Appliance Co., Inc., ., 

There’s Not a Cleaner —- 
Monarch Cleaner Corp., Utica, N y" 

They Cannot Come Apart. (Columns) 
Hartmann-Sanders Company, Chicago. 

Tints Gray Hair Any Shade. Kenton 
Pharmacal Co., Covington, Ky. 

Turns Night Into Day. 
Tiebout Glass Co., New York. 

We Create a Design Especially for 
You. (Corsets) Berger Brothers Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 

Wedler Always Sells, A. Wedler- 
Shuford Co., St. Louis. 

The Weed Exterminator. (Herbicide) 
“—_ Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, 


When You Crave Good Candy. The 
Milky Way Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Where Town and Country Meet. 
Kenwood Apartments, Great Neck, N. Y. 

White Gold That Stays White, The. 
David Belais, Inc., New York. 

Will Not Kink. (Milo Hose) Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Wise Men Seek Wise Counsel. Em- 
ployers Liability Assurance Corp., Bos- 


ton. 

With a Heart of Steel. 
Seating Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Wood That’s Stronger Than Wood. 
(Plylock) Portland Manufacturing Co., 
Portland, ~~ 

World Is we’ With the World 
Book, The. W. Quarrie & Co., 
Chicago. 

World’s Most Popular Salad and 
Vegetable Delicacy, The. Canners 
League of California—Asparagus Sec- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 

Wrinkleproofs Your Clethes. (Shad- 
owskirt). A. Stein & Company, New 
York. 

Yale Battery for Every Battery Need, 
A. Yale Electric Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Gleason 


Michigan 





A. G. Spalding Sales Increase 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, 
sporting goods, report sales of 
$7,662,455 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1926. This compares with $6,966,589 
for the same period in 1925. Net profit 
for the first six months of 1926 
amounted to $723,141, against $830,803 
for the corresponding period in last 
year. 


Gift Shop Account for Sack- 


heim & Scherman 
The Pohlson Gift Shop, Pawtucket, 
R. L., has placed its advertising account 
with *Sackheim & Scherman, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Magazines are 
being u 
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170,000 | 390,000 
Daily Sunday 

5c DAILY Avueust 12, 1926 10c SuNDAY 





CAMPAIGN RESPONSE HAILED AS 
RECORD, BY AGENCY MAN 


EXCLUSIVE ACCOUNT 
STIMULATES TRADE 


“T have never seen a product re- 
spond more rapidly to advertising 
stimulation than this one has!” 

That was the signed statement 
yesterday of John M. Dolph, head 
of John M. Dolph and Associates, 
of Los Angeles, in connection with 
the advertising exclusively in The 
Los Angeles Examiner, of Gates 
Cleanser recently introduced to the 
Los Angeles public. 

In the face of terrific competi- 
tion, the Gates Cleanser plan was 
laid before The Examiner’s Mer- 
chandising Service Department, 
and its entire co-operative force 
called into play. The results are 
shown in Dolph’s letter, which fol- 
lows ‘in full 

“I want to take this opportunity 
to thank you for your interest 

a certainly was more than 
just co-operation . . . in the newly 
inaugurated GATES CLEANSER 
campaign. 

“As you know, we are placing 
this business exclusively with the 
EXAMINER, so we have a pretty 
definite check on what has been 
accomplished. I have never seen 
a product respond more rapidly 
to advertising stimulation than this 
one has. 

“Our dealer resistance has been 
practically nil and the gaining of 
distribution has gone over in a 
way the most hopeful of us would 
have hesitated to prophesy. We 
estimate a forty per cent distribu- 
tion coverage has been gained in 
five weeks on this modest cam- 
paign, which has never exceeded 
ten inches to the advertisement. 


“If I can ever aid you by show- 
ing the results of this campaign 
to a prospective advertiser, I shall 
be happy to do it.” 





Clarity of Surveys Win 
Agent’s Praise 
RAISING the directness and 
clarity of Los Angeles Ex- 
miner surveys, Lockwood- 
Shackelford Co., a national ad- 
vertising agency with offices in 
Chicago, San cisco and Los 
Angeles, recently wrote to The 
Examiner’s Satnnaing Ser- 
vice Department 

“We wish to acknowledge the 
survey on the radio market of 
Los Angeles, sent us in answer 
to sont the 15th. 

“We appreciate Re prom: 
ness in getting th Fa 4 
to us, and Sich ey ‘cae 
the directness and clarity with 
which this survey is handled.” 

The letter was signed by M. 
M. Gerken, manager of the 
agency’s research department. 


587,736 AUTOS IN 
L. A. COUNTY 


As in the past, Los Angeles 
County, for the first six months of 
1926 shows the greatest number of 
automobile registrations in the 
state with a total of 587,736, accord- 
ing to the computations of Will H. 
Marsh, chief of the division of mo- 
tor vehicles, made public recently. 

San Francisco County showed 
second with 116,427 registrations, 
while Alameda County ranked 
third with 110,535. 

Every one of the fifty-eight 
counties of California has shown 
an increase in the number of regis- 
tered automobiles, making a total 
for the year so far of 1,549,093, a 
gain of 166,272 over 1925. 

















Largest morning and Sunday circulation West of the Missouri 
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IL. the first six months of 1926 


The Country Gentleman 


carried 422,164 agate lines of ad- 
vertising . . . . the second nation- 
al farm paper carried 190,742 
-...the third 159,744.... 
and the other three trailed along 
with about 100,000 lines apiece. 


This record of leadership 
the fact that in June The 


more advertising than 
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is further clinched by 
Country Gentleman carried 
did all the other national 


farm papers, combined. 


The Country Gentleman is the mod- 
ern magazine for modern farm 
families—and every member of the 
family reads it and finds it interesting 


EOUNTY(jentleman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
B San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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“It is the business of farm 
women to get advantages 
for the farm people. 


This is the view of Mrs. Charles C. Schuttler, 
Vice President of the American Country Life 
Association and Chairman of Committee on 
Farm Woman Movement. Mrs. Schuttler lives 


on a 360-acre farm in Farmington, Mo. She 
says further: 


“T hope that the farm women of America want 
about everything there is; and I firmly believe 
if they ever come to a realization of their power 
they can have just everything under the sun 
they need.” 


Farm women seriously accept their responsibility 
of raising home standards. They are receptive 
to offerings of really good merchandise. A pride 
of sex and vocation gives them an especial inter- 
est in the only magazine edited exclusively for 
farm women. 


THE 


FARMER'S \WiIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Sp Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
° Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 








Dramatize the Prosaic Product— 


Then Watch Sales Jump 


The Safety Pin Was Made as Far Back as 3000 B. C. but This Company 
Found Methods of Stimulating Sales 


By Earl F. Copp 


General Manager, Consolidated Safety Pin Company 


CCORDING to the records, 

the human race has made use 
of the safety pin for many cen- 
turies. The modern product now 
made entirely by machine re- 
sembles very closely early speci- 
mens which can be found in the 
British Museum, and are supposed 
to have been made more than 3,000 
years B. C. 

Though vast improvements were 
made in the methods of produc- 
tion, very little was done to in- 
crease its utility by changing its 
construction, until about fifty-six 
years ago. About that time its 
service was made better and more 
practical by the invention of what 
has been since called the duplex 
safety pin. 

For many years the demand was 
greater than the supply, and, there- 
fore, the problems of distribution 
were not considered nearly so im- 
portant as those of manufacture. 
But when the war ended, the fac- 
tories very soon appreciated the 
need for carefully studying their 
markets and the problems to be 
solved in reaching them. 

Very little attention had been 
given to the manner in which the 
safety pins were presented to the 
consumer, Usually, they were put 
on cards which were rather indif- 
ferently designed and very poorly 
printed. 

There had been no particular at- 
tention given to the methods of 
display. After making a careful 
survey of the entire situation, we 
decided our first action, to 
strengthen our position, should be 
to dress our product in new 
clothes. We _ obtained — skilful 
artists and we had them design 
new cards and boxes. 

We then discovered that the 
salesmen of our wholesalers were 
really the important link in our 
chain of distribution. We,. there- 
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fore, prepared very attractive 
sample cards which made it easier 
for them to show and to sell the 
merchandise to their customers. 

For all wholesalers who pub- 
lished catalogues we prepared at- 
tractively colored inserts display- 
ing the merchandise and its vari- 
ous packings. 

After making an investigation 
of the retailers’ methods of sell- 
ing and displaying safety pins, we 
found there were thousands who 
were willing to display neat and 
novel cards in their stores. We 
also found there were many who, 
because of very limited space and 
lack of appreciation of the advan- 
tages of modern display, could 
very materially increase their 
safety pin business if they were 
helped in this direction. 


A NEW CONTAINER 


With this in mind, we designed 
a container which was entirely dif- 
ferent from any that had been 
previously developed. The old 
style had been an inefficient and 
poorly printed paste board box. 
Then there had been a wooden 
cabinet developed which soon lost 
its effectiveness because it was not 
durable, and because of rough 
usage in the stores was easily 
broken. Our new cabinet was 
made of metal attractively litho- 
graphed, taking a minimum 
amount of counter space, and al- 
ways showing the merchandise to 
advantage. 

Shortly after we put this on the 
market, one of our large whole- 
sale customers ordered: two car- 
loads to be distributed to its 
trade. This was pee the 
largest shipment of safety pins 
ever made at one time to one cus- 
tomer. 

Subsequently, we found there 
was need for a display container 
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of some sort for the very small 
stores, and with this idea in mind 
we developed a vertical metal rack 
which proved to be even more 
effective than our first cabinet. Al- 
though it was designed primarily 
for the small stores, one of the 
largest chains in the country or- 
dered one for each of its stores 
as soon as it had seen a sample. 
The counter space required was 
less than one inch in width, eight 
inches in length, and eight inches 
in height. 

By lifting our product out of a 
rut, we were surprised at the in- 
terest and co-operation we were 
able to get from both our whole- 
sale and retail distributors. 

We prepared charts showing the 
construction of our duplex type 
through its various processes to its 
completion. These we framed and 


sent to hundreds of notion jobbers 
all over the country. 

A factor which has aggravated 
the situation in selling our product 
to the notion department is that 
style changes have gradually cur- 


tailed the sale of most of the 
items that are considered staples 
in it. Although the safety pin has 
happened to be the least affected, 
the trade, in the general rush to 
get something new to keep the 
department alive, is sometimes in- 
clined to forget there is a demand 
and a steady sale for it. 

In a moderate way we advertise 
continuously to the consumer, 
varying our methods and mediums. 
In women’s publications we have 
used large and small space. In 
special campaigns -we have used 
newspaper, car card advertising, 
and theatre programs. 

Recently, we furnished over 
8,000 charts to high school domes- 
tic science teachers throughout the 
country. These charts were of 
the type previously referred to. 
These teachers were also sent 
samples and information in the 
form of a lesson about the use 
and construction of a safety pin. 
In this way, approximately a mil- 
lion high school girls were ‘taught 
about safety pins. 

We use both trade papers and 
direct mailing to merchandise our 
product to the trade. At frequent 
intervals, we write and _ send 
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samples to the jobbers’ salesmen. 

Last year we developed what we 
call our Introductory Card. This 
is a small attractive folder, con- 
taining samples of the important 
sizes. We let the wholesaler dis- 
tribute these free to the retailer, 
when he makes a nominal pur- 
chase. He, in turn, gives them to 
his customers. It gives the job- 
ber something to talk about in 
addition to the merits of the 
product. The retailer pays no more 
for the merchandise he needs, but 
receives something of practical 
value which he is able to give to 
his customers. ‘ 

We consider that this method of 
putting our product and our mes- 
sage into the hands of a potential 
customer is decidedly advanta- 
geous. Hundreds of thousands of 
these little ambassadors have been 
distributed, and the popularity with 
which the trade has received them 
is demonstrated by the requests we 
have had to furnish another sup- 
ply this fall. 

Some time ago we undertook a 
national window contest. We were 
able ta stimulate considerable in- 
terest and received photographs 
from all over the country of very 
attractive window displays, made 
by both large department stores 
as well as small dealers. 

We have furnished some of our 
larger customers with electric 
flashers which are used constantly 
in the notion departments and oc- 
casionally in their windows. 

These are only some of the 
methods ‘which we have adopted 
to improve the merchandising of 
our product. We try to keep en- 
thusiastic about it ourselves and 
by keeping in constant touch with 
our salesmen we endeavor to ac- 
complish the same result with 
them. 

We never attempt anything new 
without consulting our salesmen 
and some of our large distributors. 
We carefully watch the total as 
well as the character of the de- 
mand for safety pins. We put forth 
our greatest efforts in selling our 
best grade and try to locate the 
best markets through which they 
can be sold, and these we cultivate 
intensively. 

We try to maintain a resale 
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policy which is consistent for all 
branches of the industry. Our 
sales have shown a steady growth 
since we adopted these policies, and 
to some extent, have justified the 
work we have done. 

In merchandising, to dramatize 
the product is quite essential. While 
it seefms very -difficult to do this 
with so prosaic an item as a safety 
pin; yet it is possible. In fact, it 
is necessary. 

We think the same modern prin- 
ciples of merchandising and sell- 
ing are required for the purpose 
of successfully obtaining and main- 
taining satisfactorily the distribu- 
tion of safety pins, as are required 
for any other product. 


American Management Asso- 
ciation to Meet 


The autumn convention of the 
American Management Association will 
be held at Cleveland from October 11 
to 13. James O. McKinsey is chair- 
man of the program committee. 

The sales executives’ division of the 
association will hold a one day con- 
ference at Cleveland on October 11, 
for a discussion of “Trends in Methods 
of Distribution.” Detailed talks will be 
given on the following methods: Sell- 
ing direct to the consumer by canvass, 
mail-order selling, selling direct to the 
retailer, selling through the jobber, in- 
dustrial selling, and selling through a 
company’s own retail stores. 


Sunkist Oranges Are to Be 
Branded 


A resolution was recently adopted by 
the board of directors of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, 


the practice of stamping the 
on oranges which con- 
form to grade specifications. While it 
is not anticipated that stamping 
alone will materially increase the sale 
of Sunkist fruit, it is believed it will 
be of value in connection with national 
advertising as a means of identification 
and also as a protection against the 
sale of inferior fruit as Sunkist. 


approvin e 
brand “Sunkist” 


Gain in Beech-Nut Packing 
Sales 


The Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., food products, re- 
ports an increase of 7.9 per cent in its 
sales for the first half of 1926 over 
those of the same period in 1925. Net 
earnings, before taxes, for the first six 
months of this year, were $1,348,376 
against $1,352,190 for the first half of 
last year. 
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Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Appointments 


E. M. Benson has been appointed 
head of the media and markets depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles office of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan. W. Runyon 
and G. Fielding have been made assis- 
tants to Mr. Benson. 

Henry Little, Don Belding and Miss 
Frances Records have been advanced to 
the copy department of the Los Angeles 


office. 

Sidney Kay has joined the San Fran- 
cisco office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 


B. A. I. S. 1888 


E. Katz Speciat ApverTIsSING AGENcy, 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The influence Printers’ Inx has had 
in the advertising business since it was 
established by George P. Rowell in 
1888 needs no comment. An illustra- 
tion struck me the other day when read- 
ing your succinct reporting of the ad- 
vertising convention at Philadelphia— 
that such discerning brevity displayed 
not only ability, but also courage. 

E. Katz Spectat ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
G Brett. 


Garford Motor Truck 
Company Sold 


_The Garford Motor Truck Company, 
Lima, Ohio, has been taken over by the 
Garford Truck Company, a new cor- 
poration. The officers of the latter com- 
pany are: President, C. M. Allen; vice- 
resident and general manager, Paul 

oore, and _secretary-treasurer, A. 
Stull. E. Conway is director in 
charge of sales. 


Young & Rubicam Augment 
Staff 


H. S. Ward and Herbert R. Burgess, 
Jr., have been added to the staff of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York 
and Philadelphia advertising agency. Mr. 
Ward, formerly with N. W. Ayer & 
Son, has joined the copy department. 
Mr. Burgess, Jr., has joined the mer- 
chandise department. 


Fox Film Appoints Harry C. 
Michaels Agency 


The Fox Film Corporation, New 
York, William Fox films, has appointed 
the Harry C. Michaels Company, New 
York advertising agency, as its adver- 
—_ counsel. agazines will be 
used. 


John M. L. Towse Dead 


John M. L. Towse, vice-president and 
treasurer of The Furniture World, 
New York, died on August 5, at Ipswich 
Mass., at the age of sixty-five. e had 
been an officer of that publication for 
thirty years. 
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The Miami of TODAY 


presents a rich market for well advertised 


FOOD PRODUCTS! 


TODA Y—480 Food Outlets, an increase of better than one 
hundred per cent over last year! TODAY, 98 
Drug Stores, an increase of better than 100 per 
cent. Fifteen Wholesale Grocers are now oper- 
ating in greater Miami. Here,in a normal energetic 
and prosperous field, is your opportunity! 

Approximate opulation, permanent residents 
of Miami, Florida, is estimated to exceed 150,000 
persons and growing daily. 

The National Spe meagre Department of the Miami Herald 
will gladly cooperate with you. Detailed data in 
te market conditions as related to the advertising 
and merchandising of food stuffs gladly furnished. 
Carefully compiled route lists available. 


Che Miami Herald 
“FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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In_ Cosmopolitan Homes . . . 





Rochester’s Leading 
Department Store 
Sibley, Lindsay Curr Company 
EXD 


40% of Cosmopolitan’s Subscribers 
In Rochester Are Its Charge 
Account Customers 
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re Luxuries are Necessities... 





T SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR COMPANY, 

Rochester, the first five hundred names 

on Cosmopolitan’s Rochester subscription 

list were checked against their charge ac- 
count customers. 


Two hundred and one, or better than 40%, 
of these subscribers to Cosmopolitan were 
found to be charge account customers. 


Fully to appreciate this, one must know that 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr do not solicit charge 
accounts. An executive stated that they are 
very conservative in extending credit. 


And also remember this: these two hun- 
dred and one were all subscribers to Cosmo- 
politan. How many more of their charge 
account customers buy Cosmopolitan at 
the newsstands we do not know. But in 
the city as a whole more people buy Cos- 
mopolitan at the newsstands than subscribe 
for it by mail. 


In every large city and town throughout the 
country you will find that Cosmopolitan goes 
to the right families —1,500,000 families. 
Here is a remarkable market for your prod- 
uct— whether it’s a luxury or a necessity. 


cAsk a Cosmopolitan salesman for 
any further facts jou may desire. 
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**Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ 


~ Fas Byproducts 


Most Reliable Basis of Mailing Lists, 
Statistical Data and Sales Quotas 


City Directory Publishers areconstantly _ tration of your services and products in 
engaged in classifying people and busi- _ the Directories of the cities where you 
nesses through personal door to door- _maintaindistributingor sellingagencies. 
canvass. Such classifica- The addressing and mailing 
tions are utilized by com- QD of advertising matter and 
pilers of trade directories, Oa > letters has become an im- 
mailing lists, and in analyz- Ay portant subsidiary work 
ing sales possibilities. The “& bs habare Y with many Directory Pub- 
supplying of statistical data 74 lishers. 

detailing the number and i Ask, on your business letter- 
class of trade outlets is also head, for the names and 
an essential function of the Théistrademarkappears addresses of United States 
City Directory. “ orf eines and Canada Directory Pub- 
Because your City Directory P lishers who are especially 
is the original source of so many im- _ fitted to render such service. 

portant records, you should protect We will gladly assist you in your dis- 
yourself by complete and accurate regis- tribution problems. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 











America Invites Europe to Study 
Our Recipe for Prosperity 


A Joint Committee of Employers and Employees May Be Sent by the 
British Government to Study Our Methods 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of The American Federation of Labor 


T is reported from London by 
one of the best of the Amer- 
ican newspaper writers in England 
that a “Stop the defamation of 
America” campaign is under way, 
at the instance of British Govern- 
ment officials. We are led to be- 
lieve that Prime Minister Bald- 
in, himself, has inspired 
move to turn away the wrath that 
has of late been so freely gen- 
erated at the expense of Uncle 
Shylock Sam. 

This is good news. . 

To go further with what is re- 
orted to be taking place in the 
tight—but hectic—little isle, we 
bre told that instead of jeering 


s in the bottom of the American 
ornucopia. 

This is indeed good news. 

If there is one sensible thing for 
uropean nations to do it is to 
ind out how to increase produc- 
ivity and how to market, at a fair 
rofit this increased production. If 
America, today, has a meed of 
ell-being, the foregoing is the 
um and substance of it all. “There 
8 no miracle about it at all—ex- 
ept. the miracle of the research 
epartment, of the test tube and 
hicroscope, of the laboratory and 
experimental division, together 
ith the steady study and inge- 


nuity of the distributing or mar- 
keting division. It all comes down 
to study and work. 

The American general public has 
lately been getting what American 
labor has been getting for a good 
many years. British labor, through 
practically the whole period of the 
present generation, has turned up 
its nose at plodding, “reactionary” 
American labor. With the rise of 
its parliamentary power in Eng- 
land, British labor felt itself faced 
with a situation which needed only 
time to place it in control of the 
destinies of the Empire. It fig- 
ured the whole process out in 
terms of progression, sometimes 
arithmetical, sometimes the more 
hasty geometrical. It looked to 
American labor, wary of the ora- 
torical, wary of the hypothetical, 
like indulging in the famous 
game of calculating the profits of 
a chicken business on the basis of 
so many eggs per hen at so much 
per dozen yields such and such a 
profit per year—ergo, wealth for 
sure. And British labor gave forth 
more than one “haw, haw” at the 
slow-going Americans who merely 
plugged along getting their wages 
raised about once a year and turn- 
ing said wages into good homes, 
good clothes, good educations, 
automobiles, pianos and Victrolas, 
with a working day that has got 
pretty generally down to eight- 
hours a day and not infrequently 
to forty-two and forty-four hours 
a week, with here and there a 
forty-hour flag flying. 

Europe has been raising a pretty 
hullabaloo lately about the greed 
of Americans. Every American 
who has ever been to Europe, or 
who reads about what such Amer- 
icans frequently do in Europe’ 
knows well enough that more than ‘ 
enough of our American travelers 
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abroad cut up some very disgust- 
ing capers on the other side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. But. such 
Americans have been going to Eu- 
rope for a long time and their 
only unusual misfortune at pres- 
ent is that they happen along just 
when the European mind is fired 
with the desire to see how accu- 
rately it can hit such targets. The 
time, the place and the psychology 
—they all happen to be, as they 
say in the movies and the artillery, 
synchronized. But there has to 
be something back of it all—and 
there is. 

The outcry against Americans 
has been more pronounced in 
France than in England, but Eng- 
land seems to be first to realize 
the foolishness of it all, the first 
to look for something better than 
abuse and ridicule. It is, most 


Americans will agree, safe to as- 
sume that the masses of the Amer- 
ican people will look with sym- 
pathy upon any predicament in 
which Europeans may find them- 
selves, provided Europeans show 


that they want to give, and are 
willing to accept, friendship. But 
when a stricken person or nation 
starts name-calling and_ brick 
throwing, sympathy and _ helpful- 
ness are not likely to be generated, 
no matter how sad the predica- 
ment, nor is that nation likely to 
be understood or accepted. 

Any argument as to the merits 
of the debt settlement is entirely 
peside the point in this discussion. 
If the debt settlement is fair, then 
Europe will get no better terms 
and mighty little leniency in case 
of default by shouting impreca- 
tions at touring American mil- 
lionaires. If it is not fair there 
will be, as the facts become known, 
a growing disposition among the 
American people fo see that they 
are made fair. The facts will come 
out in time and there is no par- 
ticular rush about a matter that 
doesn’t come to a head for such a 
long, long time. 

So, it is a relief and a matter 
of thanksgiving that from Eng- 
land comes the word that the thing 
to. do is to find out what it is 
that makes America fat, what it 
is that makes so many Americans 
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able to ramble around the globe 
looking things over, what it js 
that makes such a difference be- 
tween the habitations of the Lon- 
don teamster and his American 
brother, between British trade 
and American trade. 

It need not be contended that 
American industry has the secret 
to all that is great and good, that 
it knows all the tricks, that it has 
solved all the problems and is 
just naturally sailing along to 
heaven in a state of complete and 
final salvation. That is bosh and 
it will be bosh so long as certain 
isolated, but sometimes glaring 
evils persist and are boasted about 
by their perpetrators. 

But, as a whole, America js 
working like a demon, and _ the 
American people are putting into 
their homes more in the form of 
usable, desirable wealth than they 
ever did before and more than 
has ever been done by any nation 
on the face of this famous world. 
That is what prompts Stanley 
Baldwin to suggest that the _Brit- 
ish Government, itself, send a 
commission over to find out about 
matters, 


BRITISH LABOR IS IN A DAZE 


British labor has just gone 
through a general strike, the cul- 
mination of that British labor 
policy which used to be regarded 
by certain British labor leaders as 
so infinitely superior to the Amer- 
ican way. It has left British labor 
in a daze, wondering what it is 
that has happened, with nothing of 
value gained and a great deal lost 
for a decade to come. No move- 
ment in modern times skirted so 
perilous'y near to revolution and 
yet escaped being revolution and 
that is the only marvelous thing 
about the British general strike, 
which could not have happened in 
the United States because Amer- 
ican labor, as far back as 1881, 
set its face against that sort of 
thing. 

In view of the new turn in 
British policy toward America it 
is interesting to note what a states- 
manlike British labor leader, Wil- 
liam A. Appleton, secretary of the 
General Federation of Trade 
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Any selection of a newspaper in New 
Orleans should be based upon its 
New Orleans coverage and the results 
it can produce within the limits of 
the A. B. C. city. 


The ITEM is the largest evening 
paper in the largest city in the South. 


Five out of seven families in New Orleans 
who read any newspaper read The ITEM. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtem-Cribune 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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Unions, has to say about the re- 
sults of the general strike. Writ- 
ing in “The Nineteenth Century 
and After,” Mr. Appleton says of 
that disastrous strike: | 

“Tt has been urged in extenua- 
tion of this last great blunder of 
the (Trade Union) Congress that 
the general council did not realize 
the consequences of its action. 
That, I believe, is perfectly true; 
the members had visualized noth- 
ing but the fact of the strike. 
Even its immediate issues appear 
to have been unforeseen and un- 
provided for. The ultimate conse- 
quences were altogether outside the 
general council’s intellectual ap- 
preciation. Such a judgment may 
appear harsh, but it is less terrible 
than the alternative, which in- 
volves the conclusion that the 
members of the council did know 
what would happen and that they 
deliberately threw out of employ- 
ment hundreds of thousands of 
men, conscious all the time that 
many of these would never get 
back again, and that the standard 
of living of every worker in the 
kingdom would be reduced to the 
extent by which the nation was de- 
prived of his earnings; knowing 
also that the trade by which these 
workers live and the country exists 
would be driven into the hands of 
competitive nations, never to come 
back again, or only after this gen- 
eration has died and a wiser and 
desperately industrious one has 
taken its place.” 


ADVICE IS EASY TO GIVE 


I have supplied the italics for 
those of Mr. Appleton’s words 
which are most important to this 
discussion, but it is equally impor- 
tant to point to his prophecy and 
hope for a generation which shall 
be “desperately industrious.” It is 
not that all of the problems of a 
stricken nation can be ended by 

merely saying that it is going to 
go to work and work harder than 
ever. It is so pitifully easy to 
give advice. Nevertheless, it is the 
fact, as the British government 
seems now to proclaim, and as 
Mr. Appleton has so emphatically 
told his colleagues, that if there 
is not a plunge into productivity, 
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with the highest degree of effi- 
ciency and economy, recovery is 
definitely barred. How to work 
the way out is England’s problem, 
just as it is the problem of France 
and of every other nation. 

But to know that they plan to 
come and see the Americans who 
are at work, to study their meth- 
ods, to copy that which is good, 
is such a glorious contrast to the 
puerile practice of gabbling at 
our tourists that it merits the ap- 
plause of every American who 
wants to see America and England 
and America and Europe on terms 
of friendship and co-operation. 
That American labor will learn 
of this incipient change of front 
with rejoicing, I am certain. That 
every American will be glad and 
will want all doors opened is more 
than probable. 

There is among nations, as there 
was before the World War, a 
great commercial rivalry, with all 
of the evils and some of the bless- 
ings of such rivalry. But in spite 
of all that, there is such a thing 
as a fraternity in work, a mutual 
admiration among artisans and 
producers, individual or in na- 
tional groups. And, with Mr. 
Hoover advising American manu- 
facturers to leave “Made in Amer- 
ica” off their consignments to Eu- 
rope, it behooves Americans to 
encourage every European motion 
toward understanding, toward 
realizing that America is prosper- 
ous, not because America is a 
Shylock, but because Americans 
are working like beavers, with the 
best of modern tools and at the 
fairest possible return to our busy 
population. Let this new British 
invasion come and let it see with 
open eyes everything that is here. 
That, I think, is American labor’s 
feeling, at least. 


New Ginger Ale Company 
Formed 


Spark-Lin-Ale, Inc., has been organ- 
ized at New York for the manufacture 
of “Spark-Lin-Ale,” a new ginger ale. 
Fred Mason, BS resident of the 
American Su ning Company, is 
chairman of the honed of directors. The 
officers are: President, R. Wentworth 
Floyd; vice-president, Fred Ed Eick, and 
treasurer, Fred Mason, r. 
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NewYorxCity July 24, 1926. 


New York Evening Graphic, 
25 City Hall Piste, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

We are pleased to say that the 
Evening Graphic has produced remarkable 
results for us ever since we started ade 


vertising in it. 


It is always dependable and we 
know we can expect satisfactory results 


whenever we use its advertising columns. 


s very 


Your ryly 
DAVEGA UNITED S SHOPS 


Advertising 4. er * 


Rapio—Sprortinc Goops—Srort ApparEL—CaMERAS—PHONOGRAPHS 











Charles H. Shattuck 


Harry A. Ahern n 
Western Mgr. 


Advertising Mgr. 
25 City Hall Place 168 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York Chicago 


“There’s no place like home” 
and the Graphic goes there 
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That’s its glory. 

It is unique. It is not a replica of a half dozen 
other papers. It does not compete with any other 
paper published. 

That’s why the good folks in more than 400,000 
rural homes in the Middle West read it first. 


A weekly tabloid for the rural west—profusely 
illustrated, “snappy,” timely, clean and whole- 
some; edited and published for the normal West- 
erner. Its editors know their people, and the west 
knows its editors. It covers a distinctive field and 
holds its readers because it is made for them—not 
for New York or Chicago. 


Kenneth Constant, Adv’g Manager 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
120 West 42nd St., New York 


Cty 
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It is different in make-up, in content, in apes 
ance, in appeal. 

But most of all it is different in the service 
which it gives to advertisers— 
—a service of vital importance to every distribu- 
tor in the Middle West. 


y NN, 


It is valued by distributors and retailers because 
itdevelopsthe retailers’ out-of-town trade—a trade 
that is vital to the western retailer—a trade that is 
growing in volume and importance every month. 


No matter what class of media you are using— 
newspapers, newsstand magazines, newsboy ped- 
dled papers, farm papers, you need Capper’s 
Weekly to fill the holes in your blanket of cover- 
age, to finish the job. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 


\ VV \ aie FE > XN. N \ 
COMPETITOR ~ 
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Oklahoma City’ Business 


~ 
Z 
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/o 
last year | 


The monthly report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank indicates that bank debits 
for Oklahoma City during the month 
of June were 15.2% eater than 
those of the same month last year. 


Oklahoma City’s bank debits during the first six 
months of 1926 reached a sum of $559,290,000, an 
increase of 9.3% over debits for the same months 
of 1925. 


These figures show that selling opportunities in the 
Oklahoma City market are increasing as the proceeds 
from Oklahoma’s greatest wheat crop are placed in 
circulation. 
Three of the greatest months in Oklahoma’s history 
are ahead for those who actively seek business in 
this market. 
The Oklahoma City market, covered thor- 
oughly and alone by the Oklahoman and 
Times, coincides with the center of good busi- 
ness as reported by the “Nation’s Business.” 
Never before have the Daily Oklahoman and 


Oklahoma City Times offered advertisers such 
complete access to so wealthy a market. 


Circulation: Daily, 140,000 Sunday, 83,000 


O% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA‘ City TIMES 


ly and alone ss <he Onlahoma City Market 


Saueiians vy E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 








New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
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A Small Town Retailer Attacks 
Private Brands 


From a Tiny Canadian Town of Less Than 1,000 Population Comes a 
Strong Defense for Advertised Merchandise 


By John B. Whalley 


General Merchant, Kinsella, Alberta, Canada 


[* the July number of Printers’ 
Ink Montuiy, J. H. McLaurin, 
a wholesaler, gave us an interest- 
ing presentation of his views on the 
question of private brands, show- 
ing the grounds upon which he 
considers their use justified. To 
sum up the case very briefly, it is 
claimed that wholesalers are being 
forced to adopt private brands, 
first, as a means of self-preserva- 
tion and, second, as a form of 
retaliation. 

It is time that the whole ques- 
tion of private brands is sub- 
jected to a thorough investigation. 
As it is, it crops up time after 
time, and it is unfortunate that 
we cannot dispose of it once and 
for all and devote our attention 
to other problems. 

There are, of course, two things 
we want to know. First, whether 
the private brand is actually profit- 
able, as a general rule, to the 
individual wholesaler. Second, 
whether it is a help or a hin- 
drance in our efforts toward the 
elimination of waste in distribu- 
tion. 

Unless some authoritative in- 
vestigation is carried out we shall 
each continue, no doubt, to base 
our individual opinions upon some- 
what constricted views, if not upon 
absolute prejudice. My own opin- 
ion is based upon previous expe- 
rience in the advertising agency 
field, upon present experience as a 
retail merchant, and upon a fairly 
intimate relationship with a num- 
ber of wholesale houses. I have 
come to regard the private brand, 
together with excessive price cut- 
ting, as symptoms of business 
disease. 

What I mean is this: When- 
ever we see a firm indiscriminately 
cutting prices, selling lines at or 
below cost, we know there is some- 


thing wrong. Price cutting of this 
type is an attempt to increase 
turnover—at the expense of the 
margin of profit. The private 
brand, conversely, is in most cases 
an attempt to increase the margin 
of profit—at the expense of turn- 
over. The adoption of either prac- 
tice is certainly evidence that the 
status or progress of the business 
concerned is unsatisfactory. 


THE WHY OF PRICE CUTTING 


As the solttion of their busi- 
ness problems, retail distributors 
usually adopt the practice of price 
cutting, partly because this course 
is encouragel by quantity and 
other discounts, partly because it 
inakes a stronger appeal to the 
buying public, and partly because 
it is only the larger retailers who 
have sufficient volume to put over 
a private brand. Wholesale dis- 
tributors, on the other hand, work- 
ing on closer margins, find it more 
difficult to make substantial cuts 
and therefore tend to adopt the 
private brand as their solution. 
Whichever practice is adopted, 
however, it represents an attempt 
to cure the same distributive dis- 
ease—one which may be termed 
congestion—congestion of mer- 
chandise. 

The earning capacity of any dis- 
tributive business is limited to the 
earning capacity of that part of 
the firm’s capital which is invested 
in merchandise. Incidentally, the 
annual returns on such capital 
have to attain a pretty high per- 
centage—when one considers that 
the limited capital so invested has 
not only to pay interest upon it- 
self but upon the capital invested 
in buildings, equipment, and so 
forth, and further, to pay all wages 
and other expenses in connection 
with the business. Obviously, then, 
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the money invested in merchan- 
dise has got to earn considerably 
more than 8 per cent per annum. 
Earnings usually run, in fact—in 
the case of ordinary retail busi- 
nesses—from 50 per cent to 150 
per cent per annum on the sum 
invested. In the case of businesses 
handling perishable foodstuffs, 
however, they sometimes run to 
extraordinary heights. 

Actually, these earnings, what- 
ever size they may attain, are the 
product of two factors—of the 
average margin of profit and the 
average rate of turnover—and the 
only way they can be kept at a 
high figure is by maintaining a 
high rate of turnover. This is 
why turnover is so important. For 
example, if I can retail sugar on 
a 10 per cent margin I am making 
big money on it, although this is 
less than my average cost of do- 
ing business. But as I can turn 
over the stock every week I am 
making over 500 per cent a year 
on the money invested. It is not 


then a question of how much, but 


how often. 


EXPENSIVE MATCHES MORE 
PROFITABLE 


Some little time ago I tried out 
a new brand of matches which in- 
terested me. They had certain 
features which were new and I 
felt that I could sell them. As a 
matter of fact, over 90 per cent 
of my customers took them—a few 
die-hards, however, insisting on 
having an old standard brand 
which we will call “X.” When I 
had cleaned up the stock of the 
new match I did not re-order, just 
stocking the “X” brand, which I 
had meanwhile found all my cus- 
tomers would accept. A short time 
later there was a price war, af- 
fecting matches, the “X” being cut 
to $13.50 a case and the other 
brand, the “Y,” to $12.15. 

When the traveler for the “Y” 
match was around he pointed out 
this lower price and suggested that 
I should stock the match again and 
give it to everyone who did not 
insist on having the “X.” In this 
way I could make, with the extra 
$1.35 a case profit, 10 per cent 
more on practically all match sales. 
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This, on the face of it, was an 
attractive proposition but I sug- 
gested that we figure out just what 
it meant in dollars and cents. 

As things stood, the “X” match 
was bringing me about $17.40 a 
case, a profit of $3.90 on the $13.50 
invested. Selling a case a month 
I was making 28.8 per cent per 
month on the money invested. The 
“Y” brand would show a profit of 
$5.25 on an investment of $12.15, 
or 43.2 per cent. As the two 
brands would have to be carried, 
however, the investment would be 
increased to $25.65 and, as the 
stock of matches would be doubled, 
it would take two months to earn 
the profit of $9.15 ($3.90 plus 
$5.25). In this way, we found 
that the addition of a line car- 
rying a higher margin of profit 
would actually reduce the profit 
on the total investment in matches 
to 17.8 per cent per month—con- 
siderably less than the 28.8 per 
cent earned by the “X” brand 
alone. It was more profitable, 
then, to give every customer the 
more expensive match rather than 
add a substitute line with a higher 
margin of profit. 

This, to me, was very interest- 
ing and it points out one of the 
great difficulties in distribution— 
that each competitive brand added 
to a line tends to reduce the earn- 
ing capacity of the line as a whole. 
This tendency is offset, of course, 
when the expansion in the line 
draws an even greater expansion 
in business (which is very sel- 
dom). It can also be offset to 
some extent by shaving down the 
stock that is carried of the other 
competitive brands, so that the ag- 
gregate investment in the line is 
not increased. Or, again, the 
slower moving brands may 
weeded out and dropped entirely. 
The burden of each additional 
brand, however, must be offset to 
an adequate extent in some way. 
Otherwise, it is unprofitable and 
one cannot go on adding to’ the 
number of competitive brands 
which are carried in stock with- 
out feeling the ill-effects of con- 
gested merchandise. 

I am opposed to the private 
brand for the following reasons: 
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First, the only result of the in- 
troduction of any new private 
brands will be further to com- 
plicate a very involved situation. 
Second, the private brand consti- 
tutes a hindrance, not a help, to 
our efforts to eliminate waste in 
distribution, Third, its use to dis- 
courage the objectionable practices 
of certain manufacturers is a very 
doubtful expedient partly because 
the greatest injury is likely to be 
inflicted on innocent people, and 
partly because the private brand, 
like a labor strike, is infinitely 
more effective as a threat than it 
is as a fact. Fourth, it is very 
doubtful, indeed, that a private 
brand will prove profitable, esti- 
mating this by the percentage made 
per annum on the money invested. 

It must be remembered that the 
private brand works at a disad- 
vantage, compared with others, as 
it has to be ordered in larger 
quantities at a time and therefore 
involves a considerably larger in- 
vestment. In fact, if any whole- 
saler reaches the point where his 


private brands are really bringing 
in adequate returns, then it is time 
for him to drop his wholesale busi- 
ness. There is no reason why he 
should be worried with it any 
longer—he’ll soon be making much 
more money running a straight 


manufacturing business. It would 
be very interesting if a committee 
could investigate this subject and 
ascertain these two things: first, 
just what proportion of existing 
private brands are actually profit- 
able, and, second, how many of 
these are old-established brands 
which have happened to survive. 
The major ills. of distribution 
may be traced to congestion—we 
don’t keep the goods moving fast 
enough. I think we should re- 
member that this is not a matter 
which can be remedied by one 
link in the chain of distribution 
fighting against another. One often 
hears, from no doubt well-inten- 
tioned people, what might be 
achieved if only the retail mer- 
chants will combine and fight the 
wholesalers, or if the wholesalers 
will only tackle the manufactur- 
ers, but this, of course, can lead 
to nothing but. greater confusion. 
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The only thing to do is for all to 
work together, not merely for our 
mutual benefit but for the benefit 
of the public. 

I sometimes wonder how many 
manufacturers know just how 
long it takes for their product to 
travel from the factory to the con- 
sumer. I mention this because 
some day distributors are going 
to realize that the brands which 
make this journey in the shortest 
time are the only profitable ones 
to handle—and then we may see 
the commencement of a* great 
weeding-out process. Also, when 
manufacturers begin to check up 
on the average time of distribu- 
tion they may discover that it is 
much more profitable for every- 
one concerned to have a brand 
the best seller in 50 per cent of 
the retail outlets than to have it a 
second-rate seller with 100 per 
cent distribution. 


TWO WAYS OF INCREASING 
TURNOVER 


Manufacturers (and distributors 
too) should remember that turn- 
over may be increased in two 
ways—by increasing sales or by 
decreasing stock. Besides helping 
his distributors to sell his prod- 
uct a manufacturer should do 
everything he can to enable them 
to carry minimum stocks, to see 
that they are able to obtain small 
quantities at frequent intervals— 
without being overcharged. When 
you do this you, have then got 
your distributors making money. 
The oftener a customer re-orders 
the longer he is liable to remain 
a customer. It becomes a habit— 
and a profitable one. 

Wholesale houses, I realize, may 
not read the last paragraph with 
enthusiasm. They will claim that 
they already have to do prac- 
tically a retail business and yet 
work on a wholesale margin of 
profit. It must be remembered, 
however, that the more customers 
who buy in small quantities the 
smaller the reserve stocks which 
need to be carried. 

In my own retail business, for 
example, I never, as a general pol- 
icy, encourage customers to buy 
heavily. Take canned goods. Many 
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merchants try to persuade their 
customers to buy by the case. I 
have a few who buy canned 
tomatoes this way but it simply 
means that instead of buying two 
or three cans at a time, once or 
twice a week, they only buy once 
every month or six weeks. They 
don’t buy any more in the course 
of a year and there is the added 
drawback that they come into the 
store less frequently and there 
are therefore fewer opportunities 
to sell them incidentals. 

When the majority of customers 
buy only two or three cans of 
tomatoes at a time, a reserve of 
two cases is ample. If I got 
them into the habit of buying in 
case lots, a reserve stock of ten 
cases would not be enough—there 
would always be the chance that 
a whole bunch of customers would 
come in the same week. 

The habit of buying in small 
quantities, if it can be carried 
through consistently, leads to effi- 
ciency. The consumers who buy in 
this way are the most likely to be 
putting a little away each week 
in savings accounts; the retailers 
who buy in this way are the ones 
likely to survive competition, even 
where it is keenest; and the whole- 
salers who adapt themselves to 
this policy will probably find many 
of their troubles diminishing. 


M. J. B.. Brand Becomes Com- 


pany Name 
The name of M. J. Brandenstein & 
Company, San Francisco, M. J. B. cof- 
fee and Tree tea, has been changed to 
the M. J. B. Company. The change 
is due to the fact that the name of its 
product, the M. J. brand of coffee, 
as a result of years of advertising, has 
become better known than the name of 

the company. * 


W. F. McClure, a Chautauqua 


Trustee 
W. Frank McClure, of Chicago, vice- 
president of Albert Frank & Company, 
was elected a trustee of the Chautauqua 
Institution at a recent meeting held at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Starts Advertising Business at 
Detroit 


William B. Hall, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Grenell Advertising Agency, 
Detroit, has started an advertising busi- 
ness under his own name at that city. 
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“Get the Hospital Habit” 
Advertised 


Mention “hospital” to some people 
and they shudder for, to them, it sug- 
gests serious. illness and _ drastic 
measures to effect a cure. This fear- 
fulness or horror with which some 
laymen associate hospital service is 
being explained away in an advertising 
campaign which The Kirkland Hospital, 
Kirkland, Wash., is conducting. 

The campaign represents something 
of a departure from the trite advertis- 
ing or lack of advertising by hospital 
services. It is directed to those people 
who have yet to learn the value of 
hospital treatment and care and the 
superior facilities which are offered for 
effecting cures and treating illness, 
Through the use of educational copy, 
the campaign aims to influence more 
people to take advantage of the services 
of regular institutions rather than cope 
with their difficulties at home, away 
from trained assistance and _ scientific 
equipment. 

As an illustration of how this is being 
accomplished, there is quoted the text 
of one advertisement. “Get the hospital 
habit,” it reads. “Do you realize you 
can in the Kirkland Hospital be taken 
care of cheaper and more efficiently than 
in your own home? Think this over.” 


R. J. Foster, Jr., Leaves Todd 


mpany 

Richard J. Foster, Jr., advertising 
manager of The Todd Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Protectograph and Peerless check 
writers, adding machines, etc., has re- 
signed to join the American Institute of 
Steel Construction at New York. David 
Osborne, who has been in charge of the 
publications division of The Todd Com- 
pany, succeeds Mr. Foster as advertising 
manager, 


Lock Account for Akron 
Agency 
The Blossom Lock Company, Cleve- 
land, has appointed Eddy & Clark, Inc., 


Akron, Ohio, advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. General 
publications, business papers, and direct 
mail will be used. 


New Commercial Art Business 


at Cleveland 
Richard H. Morrow, George L. Hess 
and R. F, Brickman have organized the 
Faultless Studios, Inc., at Cleveland, 
for the production of commercial art. 
Mr. Hess is general manager. 


H. O. Reed with Minneapolis 


Letter Company 
Harold O. Reed, formerly with the 
Northern Display Advertising Company, 
Minneapolis, has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the Universal Circular Letter 
Company, also of Minneapolis. 
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Read “‘Why I am 
a Yes Man.’” One 
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N Cincinnati they have a slogan: ‘Everybody likes 

candy.” It’s true. There are no exceptions worth con- 
sidering, no market limitations due to age or sex or class 
or wealth. Everybody likes candy. 


This fact simplifies the advertising problem of those who 
have candy to sell in Greater Cincinnati. The best medium 
for the candy advertiser is the newspaper that comes near- 
est to reaching everybody in the city and suburbs with the 
least circulation beyond the trading radius of local dealers. 


In this respect the candy advertiser of Cincinnati has pre- 
cisely the same problem as the advertisers of food, cloth- 
ing and all other classifications of merchandise of general 


CINCINNAT 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 
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verybody Likes Candy” 


distribution and mass consumption. And they have solved 
it in precisely the same way. They use the Times- 
Star as their principal advertising medium. 








True, the Times-Star does not reach everybody in Cincin- 
nati every day. No newspaper does that. But the Times- 
Star does reach four out of every five families in Greater 
Cincinnati every afternoon from Monday to Saturday. 


No other newspaper in Cincinnati has anything like such 
complete coverage of the local field. The second afternoon 
newspaper misses it by thousands; the leading morning 
newspaper by tens of thousands. 


Then again the waste circulation of the Times-Star is so 
small as to be practically negligible — like the percentage 
of people who do not like candy. Of every fifteen copies of 
the Times-Star that come from the press only two copies 
circu'ate outside the trading area of Cincinnati. 


Picture this Times-Star audience in your mind’s eye. 
Think of all the people who occupy seats in all the thea- 
tres and picture houses within the city and its suburbs, 
all the thousands who throng Redland Field on opening 
day, all the congregations of all the churches, all the chil- 
dren in the public and parochial schools. Add to these all 
the men and women on the streets and in the factories and 
offices, in the stores and in the homes. A mighty concourse! 


The Times-Star reaches four-fifths of this audience every 


day! It is therefore the natural medium for the candy 
advertiser. 


TIMES-STAR 


tin L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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Our big family of 700,000 mail order 
subscribers will literally swamp the mails 
with inquiries and orders to advertisers 
represented in our big fall issues. 


These people are accustomed to clip- 
ping coupons and filling out order blanks 
—that is proven by the fact that month 
after month for more than three years 
THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL has 
carried more lineage than any other mail 
order publication. 


The present purchasing power of these 
3,000,000 readers, living in small towns 
and rural districts in the cream of the 
Middle West is far greater than ever. 
Many of them are buying something by 
mail every day. 


And at our rate of only $2.75 the line— 
$1550.00 the page, your inquiry and 
sales cost is bound to be lower. 


(OUSENOLD JOURNAL 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois 





Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A.H. Greener, Manager 


Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 825 





Was Elbert Hubbard an 
‘Advertising ManP 


Or Will His Fame Rest Chiefly on His Ability as an Advertiser? 


By F. R. Feland 


Vice-President, George Batten Company, Inc. 


N his recently published bi- 

ography of Elbert Hubbard,* 
Felix Shay devotes an interesting 
chapter to Hubbard as an adver- 
tising man. 

Perhaps it is unfair to the book 
to describe this chapter as “in- 
teresting.” The entire book is in- 
teresting. In fact I doubt if Felix 
Shay, for all his typographic 
absurdities and spurious word- 
coinage, ever published an un- 
interesting paragraph. 

In this book, he enjoys the use- 
ful advantage of having for his 
subject one of the most interesting 
men who ever lived. Hubbard 
could irritate, delight, antagonize, 
inspire and shock. But the read- 
ing man does not live who can 


truthfully say that Hubbard bored 
him. 

Hubbard imparted this quality 
of interest to his own advertising, 
at a time when interest was the 
one thing most advertising lacked. 

He used to say that all literature 


advertised somebody or some 
thing. To me this most memo- 
rable comment on advertising was 
“Sometimes it pays, all we know 
is, sometimes it pays.” 

He repeatedly referred to his 
Little Journeys as advertisements 
of their subjects. When it is con- 
sidered that these Little Journeys 
have sold to a volume of close to 
a million dollars a year for the 
ten years that have elapsed since 
his death, it must be admitted that 
this copy paid the writer and the 
reader, at least. 

A thought that Elbert Hubbard 
expressed several times in several 
different ways may be briefly 
summed in this sentence: “When a 
man has helped us greatly, it is 
only natural that we should be- 

* “Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora,” 


by Felix Shay, published by William H. 
Wise Company. 
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little him, for in so doing we exalt 
ourselves.” 

It is with no intention to be- 
little Hubbard as an advertising 
man that I would point out that 
he was more of an advertiser than 
he was what is commonly known 
as an advertising man. 

There is quite a difference be- 
tween being an advertiser and 
being an advertising man. 
vertising men are reluctant to ad- 
mit it, but the best recipe for 
vigorous copy is that it be written 
in the first person by the head of 
the business who knows what he 
wants to say, who has some fa- 
cility in writing and who has no 
one but himself to please. 


WAS A TESTIMONIAL WRITER 


Hubbard knew so well what to 
say about his own business, his 
own merchandise, his own maga- 
zines, and his own advertising 
space, that it was quite natural for 
others to assume that he would be 
a master writer of advertisements 
for them. But as a writer of ad- 
vertisements for other people, 
Hubbard, consciously or  un- 
consciously, wrote for the most 
part not advertisements but 
testimonials, and while these may 
have been productive of results, 
these testimonials did not stamp 
Hubbard as being a greater writer 
of copy than would Henry Ford’s 
praise of the mechanical excellence 
of a safety razor, Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s endorsement of a savings 
bank, Mrs. Astor’s statement that 
she could not get along without a 
book of etiquette, or Mr. 
Coolidge’s announcement that in 
the interests of economy as well 
as style his hat came from Knox. 

Any review of a vast number of 
advertisements actually written by 
Hubbard will disclose what a high 
percentage of his copy depended 
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for its final kick upon the state- 
ment “I have bought it and used 
it and it is good stuff.” 

There was, however, another 
type of copy which Hubbard 
also produced. 

He was one of the first men 
who wrote advertisements of mer- 
chandise from an_ evolutionary 
viewpoint, thus achieving for his 
copy an effect for which present- 
day advertisers constantly strive 
and for which unnumbered de- 
vices are sought—that is, sur- 
rounding a relatively unimportant 
or uninteresting article with a 
glamour of importance that lifts it 
far out of the ordinary. 

To illustrate, if Hubbard were 
called upon to write an advertise- 
ment for roofing, there were three 
possible forms that his copy would 
take: 

First, to say that this was the 
kind of roofing used on the Roy- 
croft Inn, or barn, or cow-shed, 
or blacksmith’s shop, and that it 
was beautiful, enduring, wear- 
proof, waterproof and paid divi- 
dends in service. 

Or, second, to begin with the 
statement that the first roofs were 
the tops of caves (here a word- 
picture of the cave man returning 
home to his family, pursued by 
wild beasts, tormented by hail- 
stones)—then, to proceed, that 
the first man-made roofs were 
probably of grass or the inter- 
woven boughs of trees, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the roof 
had become synonymous with the 
home, and that few men and 
women of normal sensibilities could 
think of the first roof that ever 
sheltered them without a catch in 
the voice, a lump in the throat, or 
a tear on the cheek. 

From this he would bring us 
quickly to the fact that the Na- 
tional Roofing Corporation of 
Galion, Ohio, made Better Roofs 
—and then, somewhat abruptly, 
“Write for illustrated booklet.” 

The third form that his copy 
might take would be a not-too-ob- 
viously fulsome eruption of praise 
of John Topthatch, President of 
the Topthatch Roofing Company. 

This copy would begin with the 
statement that John Topthatch had 
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shown great discernment in the 
choice of his grandparents. From 
one he would have inherited sturdy 
honesty, from another one high 
ambition, from another unflagging 
zeal in the public interest, and 
from another a peculiar aptitude 
and genius on all subjects pertain- 
ing to roofs. 

Hubbard may have gone so far 
as to say that the fact that both 
John Topthatch’s grandmothers 
were born under a roof had 
brought about a prenatal interest 
in roofing. 

Before this copy was through 
with the Topthatch virtues (and 
make no mistake, it would stop 
well short of being absurd, though 
it could easily be whimsical and 
humorous) the reader would easily 
imagine Mr. Topthatch as a 
messiah of a new day in roofing, 
and as for Mr. Topthatch him- 
self, he would invariably telegraph 
—“A perfectly splendid advertise- 
ment. I O.K. it without change. 
No man who has ever written 
copy for my roofing has so clearly 
caught the spirit of our work as 
you have. Please send rates on 
one hundred thousand reprints for 
mailing.” 


TALKED DISPLAY VALUE 


Perhaps it was because he had 
no art department in the sense that 
agencies had then or agencies have 
now, or perhaps it was that the 
vigor and type of his thinking did 
not require it, but Hubbard ad- 
vertisements were not the kind that 
could be, or that should have been, 
illustrated. Naturally, they were 
lacking in what in advertising 
circles is called display value or 
stopping power and their appeal 
was largely to those who enjoy 
reading interesting matter, no mat- 
ter where or in what form it ap- 
pears. 

Perhaps the best thing that he 
ever did, and the one which shows 
the nearest departures from the 
three types of copy outlined above, 
was his series of advertisements 
for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. But even these were 
headed “An Advertisement by 
Elbert Hubbard” and there was an 
element of testimonial quality 
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Speed Records 


In the Goldmann plant, many a job that 
is O. K’d at the close of one day is ready 
before the beginning of the next. 


Many a catalogue late in arriving is early 
in leaving. 

Many a magazine is increasing its profits 
by decreasing its printing-time. 


It is not only that we don’t go to sleep 
on the job, but that we have the equip- 
ment, the men and the habit of mind to 
break speed records constantly, without 
dipping our standards. 


For fifty years we’ have been building a 
versatile plant equipped to serve the com- 
plete needs of the big printing buyer with 
dispatch and economy—and never a 
doubt about the quality. 


If you are pressed for time on some big job 
right now, wire, telephone or write at once. 
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ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
80 Lafayette St.New York, 
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I never knew whether the 
that they 


there. 
Equitable considered 


Personally, I have never be- 
lieved that it is good practice in 
advertising to allow the personality 
of the writer to be seen or felt, un- 
less the writer and the advertiser 
are one, as they were when Hub- 
bard wrote copy for himself, as 
they are or appear to be, when 
Mr. Jordan signs the Jordan ad- 
vertisements, or when Mr. Wana- 
maker signed the Wanamaker 
advertisements. 

As for Hubbard’s ability to 
train advertising writers, I am not 
qualified to speak. For what I 
learned about advertising writing 
at East Aurora that still seems 
useful to me, I am inclined to give 
more thanks to Felix Shay than 
I am to Mr. Hubbard. 

I know that when I undertook 
the writing of advertisements for 
an agency in New York City 
after working two years at Hub- 
bard’s place, I found I had an 
entirely new craft to learn. When 
the privilege of using the talis- 
manic top-line “An Advertisement 
by Elbert Hubbard” was with- 
drawn, and when the copy could 
carry none of the authority of the 
editor of the publication that 
printed it, a new technique had to 
be acquired. 

Here are two excerpts of Hub- 
bard advertisements taken from an 
old copy of The Philistine. The 
first for the Gillette Safety Razor: 


See what the Fra wrote 
to a personal friend and 
take his word for it: 


Dear Freddie: 

You did really a better thing than you 
knew when you sent me that Gillette 
razor. It is the greatest economizer of 
vocabulary and temper that I have seen 
in many a moon. I have shaved with 
it on board cars and in the dark, and 
the sweet satisfaction of knowing that 
I could not sharpen it even if I tried 
will surely add. to my length of days. 
lf the people really knew what -a_mag- 
nificent invention this Gillette Razor 
was, the folks who make it would need 
a place about the size occupied by 
Montgomery Ward & Company. With 
all kind wishes, ever your sincere 


Ecsert Hussparp. 


the Jones 


bee 


And this 
Speedometer : 
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The Spirit of the Times 
will teach thee speed. 
—Shakespeare 

WISDOM consists in know'ng values 
—a ~ thing from a little thing, a heavy 
thing from a light one, a fast pace from 
a slow one. Everything is comparative, 
and the reason we regard some men as 
— is because others are densely dull. 

earth swings through space at the 
rate of sixty-five thousand miles an hour, 
and light travels one hundred and 
seventy thousand miles a second, and no 
sparrow cop says nay. But the merry 
bucolic constable will hold up your 
automobile if you go fifteen miles an 
hour—and often if you go less. A 
SPEEDOMETER is an arrangement 
with a dial that is right on the dash 
in front of you. You can always know 
just how fast you are going—where you 
are Reine is mnobody’s business. A 
SPEEDOMETER is an educator, a 
satisfaction to yourself and friends—a 
safety and a protection. But better than 
all, it evolves in you the sense of values, 
and this is wisdom. 

For Speed Literature Address— 


J. B. Evans with Detroit 
Agency 

J. B. Evans, for the last five years 
with Walker & Company, Detroit, has 
joined C. C. Winningham, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of Detroit. Pre- 
viously he had been with the Detroit 
office of George Enos Throop, Inc. 

The Winningham agency has estab- 
lished an outdoor advertising department, 
which will be in charge of Frederick 
Barrett, research and media executive 
od the Winningham company, and Mr. 

vans. 


Studebaker Sales and Profits 


The net profit of The Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., for the 
second quarter of this year, amounted to 
$4,706,940, after charges. This com- 
pares with $4,028,920 in the preceding 
quarter and $6,516,268 in the second 
quarter of 1925. Net sales for the six 
months ended June 30 were $75,840,607, 
— $86,569,763 in the first half of 


New Tacoma Advertising 
Agency 

John Condon, formerly vice-president 
of Condon-Milne-Gibson, Inc., Seattle. 
Wash., has started an advertising agency 
business at Tacoma, Wash., under the 
name of The Condon Company of which 
he is president and treasurer. E. Larry 
Jardeen is vice-president and secretary. 


Joins Reserve Lithograph & 
Printing Company 
George M. Thomas has joined the 
Reserve Lithograph & Printing Com- 
pany, Cleveland. He was previously 
with the Foreman-Bassett Company, also 

of Cleveland. 





Preparing Your 
Advertising Schedule? 
QW 


Count the Fifth Avenue Coaches in. The Fifth 
Avenue market, an unusual one, can be covered by 
using space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches. It is 
estimated that during a month 500,000 different 
persons, a select New York constituency and visitors 
from all parts of the globe, are riders. 


To have a card the same size as allowed all adver- 
tisers costs only $800 a month for display in all 
coaches (over 400 guaranteed), $400 a month for 
200 coaches. Coach passenger circulation costs 
20 cents a thousand, the lowest cost for quality 
circulation in the United States. Fifth Avenue 
Coach passengers are ready to buy at any time they. 
step off a coach. They are mostly carried to the 
heart of New York City’s shopping and business 
districts. ‘Tell them about your merchandise when 
it is easiest for them to obtain it. Five year contracts 
earn a discount. 


Agency commission 13% Cash discount 3% 


Joun H. Lrvineston, Jr. 
Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


(The ten cent fare coaches in which 
passengers are not allowed to stand.) 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York Telephone Caledonia 0260 
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“Say it with 
orders” 


That's the true test of 
advertising 


; ebaeed sales manager remembers the old classic— 


“D—-n the weather reports; what I want is orders.” 


That was in the days before there were concrete 
roads and automobiles and salesmen gave the excuse of 
bad roads and bad weather for orderless days. Great 
things were promised “when the weather opens.” 


“Long haul advertising” is the modern successor to 
the weather-report salesman. Advertising that will 
“‘pull out’ if you'll just give it long enough.” 

The object of advertising is to sell goods within a 
reasonable time. 

If it isn’t doing business now, what reason is there 
to believe that it will far in the future? 

All advertising has a cumulative value, of course. 

Good advertising adds the factor of immediate sales 
to that value. 

Believing that “it will come in the future” is right 
in its way. But keeping an eye on today’s orders 
while you say it is the course of safety. 
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There are exceptions, of course—but, on analysis, 
they are not real exceptions. Advertising run in ad- 
vance of a season, for instance, so that the market 
will be “sold” when the season opens. That applies 
to a number of businesses. 

Heating manufacturers run in the Summer to build 
their Fall market. Clothing makers advertise in 
advance of their seasons. Many makers of various 
utilities must do the same. But all mean near future, 
not indefinite future results. 

Advertising that doesn’t produce in a reasonable 
time—and that’s determined largely by the product 
and competitive conditions existing in its field—is 
usually a subject for revision. 

Maybe the “story” isn’t right. Maybe there is a 
merchandising “kink.” Maybe it is not a product that 
the millions want. Find out! 

No one, as any outstanding advertising agency will 
tell you, has yet lost through analyzing his advertising 
expenditures from that standpoint. 

To do so is simply common-sense practice. And 
common sense, above all things, scores profit results 
in advertising. 


LORD & THOMAS: anp LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 





Getting Jobbers’ Salesmen to Push’ 
Your Brand | 


It Can Be Done—But Advertising Is Needed 


By A. H.:Deute 


General’ Sales Manager, Thé Borden Company 


HENEVER a group of 
sales managers representing 
manufacturers get together, sooner 
or later, somebody sighs wearily 
and says: “If we only-could get 
the jobbers’ men really to get in 
and sell goods! Then, we could 
sit back and have nothing to worry 
about.” pitas 
Then there is sure to be a cHorus 
of sighs and. exclamations. and 
somebody ‘will -be sure to. say: 
“Why bring up that old gag 


again? Nobody ever did get them 
to work. They’re just.order takers 
—never were anything elsé—never 
will be anything -else.” 

It was in such a group of men 
that George Buse, of Pittsburgh, 


found himself a few days ago and 
sure enough, pretty soon somebody 
made the stock remark. And. in 
due and ancient form somebody 
else sighed and a third member of 
the group made the remark about 
it never having been done. 

Then Buse said: “Well, now, 
it has been done, twice, at least, 
to my knowledge and I'll tell you 
about it.” Whereupon two or three 
of the more ambitious and active 
members of the party left the 
room and went about their busi- 
ness, while the rest lingered to 
hear what was expected to be a 
fairy story by George Buse. 

“It is really all true,” Buse be- 
gan. “It was done the first time 
to my knowledge in the case of 
crushed pineapple and the second 
time in the case of sliced peaches. 
In both cases, the jobbers’ men 
were pulled into the job indirectly, 
but still they were pulled in. 
Maybe the way to get jobbers’ 
men to work for your line is to 
make them believe that they found 
the line and not that they were 
asked to co-operate. It may be 
that jobbers are, in this respect, 
like turkeys being fed for market. 


“As you know, the crushed? 
canned pineapple was a real stum- 4 
bling block to the packers. The? 
consuming public was using good” 
quantities of sliced pineapple, but 
crushed pineapple simply was not 
wanted. At the same time, a cer-7 
tain percentage of the pineapple” 
had to.be either canned as crushed 
pineapple or allowed to go to waste, | 
Crushed pineapple was and is that 


part of the pineapple- which can- 


not. be cut up into uniform slices,” 
It is of just as good quality and 
comes out. of the same fruit, but 
it. is not in. the acceptable shape” 
And so packers found that they 
were selling increasing quantities 
of sliced pineapple, but carrying 


‘over from year to year, larger and 


80 


larger amounts of crushed pine- 
apple. The crushed pineapple had 
to be sold in some way. 


CONSUMER WOULD NOT BUY 


“Eventually there was devised 
the scheme of requiring jobbers 
to buy a certain amount of crushed 
pineapple with each 
cases of sliced pineapple. 


the retailers or else they could? 
not afford to handle sliced pine 
apple at all, All this worked out 
quite nicely until it came to the 
battle between retailers and con- 
sumers. The retail grocer would 
not and could not compel his c 
tomers to buy crushed pineapple 
Women did not want crushed 
pineapple. They regarded crusheé 
pineapple as an inferior produc 
Then, too, the fact that it was 
often advertised at a price much 
below that of sliced pineapp 
helped to convince the women folk 
that crushed pineapple was an if 
ferior product. So there the stoc 
stood, on the retailers’ shelve: 
with no way to get it off. 
“Here, then, was an interesti 
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MONG the varied accounts whose 
Outdoor Advertising is placed 


by their advertising agencies through the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, are 
those of 174 manufacturers of food 
products. 


These are among the experienced and suc- 
cessful advertisers who have proved to their 
own satisfaction the advantage of having 
their Outdoor Advertising placed by the 
agency which, as their advertising coun- 
selor, handles their campaigns in their 
entirety. 


Any advertising agency which is a member 
of the National Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Bureau can give you complete 
information and efficient service in Out- 
door Advertising. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


Providing a Complete Service in Outdoor Advertising through Advertising Agencies 
1 Park Avenue. New York General Motors Building, Detroit 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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problem for somebody to solve. 
It was a real business nut to crack. 
It threatened completely to dis- 
rupt the pineapple industry. If 
only sliced pineapple could be sold, 
it meant that the part of the pine- 
apple which could be sliced had 
to bear the entire cost. And that 
would put canned pineapple at a 
price which would seriously retard 
consumption. Plainly, here was a 
real job to be done, a task to be 
accomplished which no mere nov- 
ice in advertising or selling could 
undertake. 

“At the moment of this emerg- 
encv. the pineapple people came in 
contact with a man named Achen- 
bach, who, for several years had 
been the advertising manager of 
the H. J. Heinz Company. Ach- 
enbach had a plan and an idea. 
He explained his plan but it met 
with little enthusiasm. On the 
contrary, experienced sellers of 
canned goods not merely laughed 
at the plan but offered to bet sums 
of money that nothing would come 
of the idea. Naturally, this cold 
reception on the part of the most 


experienced selling brains in the 
canned food field made the pine- 


apple people hesitate. But even 
while they were hesitating, the 
stock of crushed pineapple kept 
mounting in their own warehouses. 
Jobbers and retailers became more 
and more insistent that there must 
be relief for them on the stocks 
which they held. And so the pine- 
apple people were literally pushed 
into trying Achenbach’s plan, at 
least. 

“Now, this plan’ is extremely 
simple. Looking back at the early 
stages of the campaign, one won- 
ders why it was received with 
doubt. Still, that is usually the 
way with most successful plans. 
If the plan had been complicated 
and more or less mysterious and 
evidently possessed of ‘cleverness,’ 
it might have been more easy to 
sell the idea to the pineapple peo- 
ple. And yet its simplicity was 
largely responsible for the success, 
which it attained. 

“The advertising which was to 
induce the housewife to eat 
crushed pineapple was put to- 
gether in portfolio form and was 
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shown to hundreds of jobbers and 
to thousands of jobbers’ salesmen. 
The jobbers were hopeful that it 
might move some of their crushed 
pineapple stock, but were frankly 
skeptical. The salesman paid so 
little attention to it that they failed 
to notice it when it began to ap- 
pear in the various advertising 
mediums which had been chosen. 


THE PLAN WORKED 


“A few days after the advertis- 
ing began to appear, a certain re- 
tail grocer had one of his steady 
customers ask for a can of crushed 
pineapple. The retailer scratched 
his head, pushed aside some more 
rapid selling merchandise, reached 
back and pulled out a dust covered 
can. 

“Later in the day, he received 
a telephone. order for a list of 
groceries, and the list called for 
two cans of crushed pineapple. 
The dealer remarked on this to 
himself and brought his stock out 
in front and dusted it off. 

“In the course of a few days, 
he found that he was down to but 
four cans of crushed pineapple. 
That day, a jobbing salesman 
called on him and took the usual 
order after which the dealer re- 
marked to him: ‘Say, what’s go- 
ing’ on in crushed pineapple? I’ve 
had a lot of calls for it the last 
few days.’ 

“Don’t know—never knew it to 
sell very well any place in my ter- 
ritory.’ 

“Guess you’d better send me a 
case, though!’ . 

“In a store up the street, the 
salesman ran into the almost same 
condition. He wrote down an or- 
der for two cases of crushed pine- 
apple. : 

“By the time he came to his 
next store, the salesman began 
taking an interest in crushed pine- 
apple. ‘Bill,’ he said to the grocer, 
‘a couple of my best customers are 
getting a fine business on ‘crushed 
pineapple. You getting yours?’ 

“‘Come to think of it,’ the gro- 
cer said, ‘I’ve been selling quite a 
little myself.’ And the salesman 
sold him a case or two. From 
there on, that jobbing salesman 
talked crushed pineapple to every 
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merchant and made sales in almost 
every case. 

“That night, when he made up 
his orders, he wrote to his house: 
‘What’s going on in crushed pine- 
Been selling this item all 


apple? 
day.’ 

“Now, the wholesale grocer who 
received that letter had already 
noted that many of the orders 
were calling for crushed pine- 
apple. In his next letter to his 
salesmen, he made mention of the 
fact, because he, in turn, was anx- 
ious to move his stock. 

“Before the month was over, 
not only that group of jobbing 
salesmen but many other groups 
were actively pushing the sale of 
crushed pineapple. The pineapple 
people were reaping the full bene- 
fit of the combined selling activity 
of hundreds of jobbing men. 


NOW A STAPLE 


“There is no news today in the 
story of crushed pineapple. It is 
now a staple on the market. The 
interesting thing is not the fact 
that advertising taught women 
how to use it. That has been 
done with many articles. But the 
interesting angle is that the great 
problem of getting jobbers’ sales- 
men to push the product was 
solved by the pineapple people 
without any particular or unusual 
or superhuman effort on their part. 
There was no attempt to ‘buy’ the 
jobbers’ men—no attempt to give 
them premiums or prizes or special 
commissions. But of practically 
their‘ own accord, and practically 
to a man, they went to work and 
pushed hard and helped to move 
an enormous quantity of crushed 
pineapple and establish it as a 
staple canned food. 

“Now, what caused them to do 
that? Was it some novel ‘stunt’ 
or was it done by a method which 
could be duplicated indefinitely? 

“As a matter of fact, the latter 
fact is true, as has been proved 
since then by the canned slice 
peach, 

“What happened was just this: 
Advertising was planned and writ- 
ten which was so reasonable and 
so logical and so newsy and so 
appealing to women that Mrs. 
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Average Housewife got a different 
conception of crushed pineapple 
from the one she had had. She 
learned that there are really 
two different kinds of pine- 
apple—sliced pineapple for eating 
in slices, and crushed pineapple 
for made desserts, cake filling and 
those things. It was made clear 
to her that this was for her con- 
venience and helped her and saved 
her time. Along with this presen- 
tation there were many ways sug- 
gested for her to use crushed 
pineapple. And women began to 
order crushed pineapple. 

“It did not take much activity 
on the part of housewives to 
arouse the interest of. hundreds 
and thousands of retail grocers. 
Nothing is so convincing to the 
retail grocer, as consumer demand 
for an article which he has in 
stock. His attitude toward a 
product is governed very materi- 
ally by this consumer attitude, as 
is naturally evident. 

“Now, the jobbers’ salesmen may 
listen attentively and politely and 
patiently to the spell-binding of 
the packer’s representative on a 
Saturday morning, but nothing so 
galvanizes that jobbing salesman 
into action as the voluntary com- 
ments of a few grocers that an 
article is on the move. 

“Immediately, his interest in the 
article is aroused. Immediately, 
he realizes that if he doesn’t get 
the business, his competitors will. 
And so he takes up the product 
and puts behind it an activity and 
push which brings joy to the heart 
of the packer. ‘Not only does one 
salesman do that, but one may be 
sure that other jobbing men are 
doing the very same thing. All 
this .time, scores of equally de- 
serving commodities, possibly 
much more in need of this kind 
of co-operation, are begging the 
jobbers’ salesmen for a ‘little 
co-operation and support’ and get 
nothing. 

“The plain, natural truth is that 
the jobbers’ salesmen put their 
support and effort behind the lines 
which seem to be sellers and for 
which there is at least some de- 
mand. Thousands and millions of 
broadsides and letters are. annu- 
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2,024,017 
NEWSSTAND 
Sales ~ Monthly” 














Never before in the history of publishing 
has amy magazine at amy price sold more 
than 2,000,000 copies on the newsstand. 
This is the largest newsstand sale in all the 
world. More people go to the newsstands 
every month for True Story—at 25 cents— 
than for any other publication—at any 
price. You cannot afford to ignore these 
three statements. Write for the fourth— 
issued to the Audit Bureau of Circulations! 


*2,111,434 TOTAL average sales monthly for 6 
months ending June 30, 1926. (Member A.B.C.) 





True Story 


Largest Newsstand Circulation in the World 
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ally addressed to jobbers and their 
salesmen by countless packers and 
manufacturers who solicit the sup- 
port of these men. These packers 
know what this support can ac- 
complish. But all too often one 
overlooks this very natural law 
which governs these jobbing sales- 
men that they get back of the line 
which is actually moving.” 

I don’t know any better way to 
explain this than in the language 
of a jobbing man I used to know 
in Eastern Oregon, selling grocer- 
ies for Wadhams & Kerr Bros., of 
Portland, Oregon. He told me 
once: “I’ve got mighty few mer- 
chants in my territory. Those few 
are mostly good sized and each one 
counts. My job is to keep selling 
them. I’ve got to keep our credit 
department happy so I have to 
make sure these grocers pay their 
bills. I’ve got to keep the mer- 
chants happy and selling goods so 
I can get more business. I’m not 


the only man calling on them, 
and, even if I was, I’d still have 
to take good care of each cus- 


tomer. ; 
’ “Now, a grocer can carry just 
about so many different kinds of 
goods and he can carry just about 
so many brands of each kind. If I 
pick the winners for my trade and 
recommend the right articles and 
brands and take good care of my 
people, pretty soon they put me 
down as a man they can trust. 
These retailers don’t look upon 
their jobbing salesman as they 
look upon a specialty salesman. 
They expect the specialty man to 
ram down their throats every 
thing possible. But they look to 
their jobber’s man to be practically 
a buyer for them. If you want to 
see a jobber’s salesman in trouble 
just call with him on a retailer to 
whom he sold a bad deal. That 
salesman won’t hear the last of it 
so long as there is any of it left 
in the grocer’s hands, and even 
for a long time afterward the 
grocer will hang on to the story. 

“The jobber’s salesman is al- 
ways on the lookout for winners. 
The minute a product shows that 
it is catching on and is getting 
calls, the salesman senses it 
through the comments of retail- 
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ers. Then he watches the article 
carefully. Is it going to be a 
permanent seller or just a once- 
over item? Should he load his 
trade against a possible advance? 
If an advance comes, that would 
make the salesman popular. But 
maybe the, item will not repeat. 
Possibly he had better go slowly. 
So probably he recommends just 
a case or two. But he makes sure 
that he sells some to every dealer 
he can, because otherwise his com- 
petitor will do- it. 

“Now, the competing jobbers’ 
men are doing exactly the same 
thing. And so the snowball is in 
motion. The retail grocer is get- 
ting some consumer. demand. 
Every jobbing man is putting in a 
word for the product. The dealer 
buys and, in turn, he displays the 
item and possibly advertises it. 
The manufacturer is getting the 
full benefit of jobbing salesmen’s 
support. But the jobbing man is 
giving that support not because he 
wants to go out of his way to put 
that packer over. He couldn’t af- 
ford to do that for anybody. But 
he is supporting the line because 
the packer has clearly proved to 
the salesman that it is to the sales- 
=— best interests to push the 
ine. 

“Now, what started the whole 
thing? Just one definite move— 
namely, the running of advertis- 
ing copy which attracted attention 
and prompted women to action and 
thus resulted in normal dealer ac- 
tivity. An actual demand by 
housewives, as the result of ap- 
pealing advertising, is far and 
away ahead of any amount of so- 
called pressure on the jobbers and 
his men.” 

A Middle Western jobber said 
not long ago: “Nothing in the 
world starts our men and our- 
selves to pushing a product so 
much as a little real demand by 
the housewife. We know in a 
minute when there is such a de- 
mand. The retailer feels very 
good about it. The salesmen for 
the jobbers feel very good about it. 
Everybody in the retail and whole- 
sale channels feels.so good about 
it that everybody helps it along, 
consciously or unconsciously.” 
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Mr. Cincinnati 














A fair-sized city at a single game! In 1925, 31,888 people paid nearly $30,000 to see a single con 
at Redland Field. During a season, 500,000 persons, or approximately the population of Gr 
Cincinnati, saw the Reds play on the home lot, 


N This advertisement is one of a 
® series appearing as a full page 
in The Enquirer. 


THE CINCINNA 


“Goes to the ho 
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Baseball Fan 
Dyed in the wool 


you can find him in his accustomed place in the 
grand-stand any day the Reds are in town. 
Watch him—you’ll see the whole game mirrored in his 
face and actions. One minute he is laughing, good- 
naturedly bantering umpires and opposing team. The 
next minute, tight-lipped, intent, he awaits the hit 
that may decide the game. 

For Mr. Cincinnati Baseball Fan takes his favorite 
pastime seriously. If the Reds are winning, he wears 
an ear-to-ear smile; if they’re losing, his face is a 
study in gloom. Yet he never gives up—he’s a “dyed- 
in-the-wool” fan. His is the spirit that makes 
champions. F 

Who is Mr. Cincinnati Baseball Fan? He is legion. 
Last year, 500,000 of him passed through the turnstiles 
at Redland Field, and at least that many more saw 
semi-pro and amateur games. In a single day, he paid 
nearly $30,000 to watch his favorites play. 

Such a man as Mr. Baseball Fan is naturally an ideal 
prospect for any merchant selling to men. He has 
money, and he spends it. It-only remains to sell him 
on your wares. Here’s a tip on how to do it: 

Watch Mr. Baseball Fan any morning, at his breakfast 
table, on the street car, at his desk. What paper is 
he scanning? The Enquirer, of course! Reading its 
sport pages is a ritual with him.......And the 
moral to be drawn from these facts, Mr. Advertiser, is 
obvious. If you would reach Mr. Cincinnati Baseball 
Fan, talk to him in the paper he reads every morning 
—The Enquirer! 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


ENQUIRER 


Stays in the home’’ 





Can the Trade Commission Upset 
Trade-Mark Registrations? 


This Interesting Question Is Raised by the Recently Issued Complaint 
Against Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


‘Ts formal complaint and an- 
swer, in the case of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
present several interesting ques- 
tions regarding branding and ad- 
vertising, and the registration of 
alleged misleading trade-marks, in 
the merchandising of cigars. The 
complaint is important because it 
clearly emphasizes the position 
that the Commission has taken in 
all similar cases. The answer is 
equally valuable for the reason 
that it shows either how a manu- 
facturer may be misled into il- 
legal practices, or how he may 
defend legal practices when they 
are questioned by the Commission. 

The complaint sets forth that for 
many years, the term “Havana 
Tobacco” has meant and _ still 
means tobacco of Cuban growth. 
It contends that many people con- 
sider Havana tobacco superior in 
quality for the manufacture of 
cigars, and that many among the 
tobacco trades consider that cigars 
made of Havana tobacco are 
superior in quality to cigars made 
of tobacco grown elsewhere. 

The respondent is then charged 
by the complaint with using the 
brand “Havana Ribbon” on cigars 
and their containers in large and 
conspicuous letters and upon the 
band which is placed around each 
cigar. Furthermore, the Commis- 
sion charges that the respondent 
advertises its “Havana Ribbon” 
cigars in magazines and other 
publications of general circulation. 
Then it is claimed that the use 
by the respondent of the designa- 
tion “Havana Ribbon” in the pack- 
ing, branding, labeling and adver- 
tising of its cigars, has the 
capacity and tendency to deceive 
many among the trades and con- 
suming public into the belief that 
respondent’s “Havana Ribbon” 
cigars are composed of Havana 


tobacco, and to purchase the cigars 
in that belief. 

In truth and in fact, the com- 
plaint alleges, respondent’s “Hay- 
ana Ribbon” cigars contain no 
Havana tobacco, and are composed 
entirely of tobacco grown else- 
where than on the Island of Cuba, 
And the Commission concludes 
that the respondent’s acts and 
practices are to the prejudice of 
the public and of respondent's 
competitors, and constitute unfair 
methods of competition in com- 
merce within the intent and 
meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 


A DENIAL 


This, Bayuk Cigars, Inc., denies 
in the answer. The company also 
denies that the term “Havana 
Tobacco” necessarily means to- 
bacco of Cuban growth to the 
cigar trade or to anyone else, the 
fact being that Havana is only a 
small portion of Cuba, and that 
many Cuban tobaccos are not 
known or referred to as Havana 
tobacco. “And while some of the 
said trade and some of the con- 
suming public for many years 
may have considered and still may 
consider ‘Havana’ tobacco superior 
in quality, for the manufacture 
of cigars, to tobacco grown else- 
where than on the Island of Cuba, 
many others of the said trades 
and many others of the consum- 
ing public for many years have 
considered and still consider ‘Hayv- 
ana’ tobacco to be inferior in 
quality, for the manufacture of 
cigars, to tobacco grown elsewhere 
than on the Island of Cuba.” 

Then the answer of the re- 
spondent admits the designation of 
“Havana Ribbon” for respondent's 
cigars, also the advertising, as 
charged by the Commission’s com- 
plaint; but it emphatically denies 
that the designation and advertis- 
ing is prejudicial or misleading to 
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the general public and competitors. 

The second count of the com- 
plaint relates that for many years 
tobacco has been a commercial ex- 
port product of the Island of 
Cuba, and that the term “Cuban 
Tobacco” means tobacco of Cuban 
growth to the cigar tobacco trade, 
the cigar trade, and the consuming 
public. Then, after stating that 
cigars made of Cuban tobacco are 
generally considered to be superior 
in quality to cigars of tobacco 
grown elsewhere, it charges the 
respondent with unfair practice in 
branding cigars not made of Cuban 
tobacco with the designation 
“Mapacuba.” 

The Commission’s complaint re- 
garding this brand is similar to 
the allegations set forth in the 
case of “Havana Ribbon,” and in- 
cludes the branding and advertis- 
ing of respondent’s cigars. It also 


charges that “Mapacuba” is mis- 
leading in that it creates the belief 
that the cigars so branded are 
composed mainly or entirely of 
Cuban tobacco, while in truth they 
contain only a small amount of 


Cuban tobacco as defined by the 
complaint. 

In answering both charges, the 
respondent sets up a defense that 
both of its designations mentioned, 
“Havana Ribbon” and “Mapa- 
cuba,” are registered trade-marks. 
The answer states, in regard to 
the former: “The issue of this 
trade-mark registration by the 
United States Patent Office con- 
stitutes an official decision that the 
coined word ‘Havana Ribbon’ is 
not a word descriptive of the in- 
gredients of the cigar which it 
trade-marks, nor a geographical 
description of the place of manu- 
facture of the cigar or of the place 
where the tobacco is grown, the 
reason being that one of the funda- 
mental axioms of the trade-mark 
law, as covered by the Act of 
February 20, 1905, is that neither 
a descriptive nor a geographical 
word can be registered as a trade- 
mark, with the one exception of 
words used exclusively by appli- 
cant or its predecessors for ten 
ely next preceding February 20, 
905.” 

The answer then quotes that 


outh, N. H., 
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section of the trade-mark act 
which covers the point at issue, 
states that it is therefore an offi- 
cially established fact that “Hav- 
ana Ribbon” is a coined trade- 
mark, neither descriptive nor 
geographical in any sense, and pre- 
sents this unusual conclusion: 

“Every individual in the United 
States is conclusively presumed to 
know each and all of the laws 
thereof, and therefore it is a legal 
impossibility for anyone to be de- 
ceived by respondent’s registered 
trade-mark ‘Havana Ribbon.’” 

The answer further relates that 
respondent’s designation “Mapa- 
cuba” is registered as a trade-mark 
for cigars in the United States 
Patent Office, and makes a similar 
claim regarding the descriptive and 
geographical properties of the 
mark. It also sets forth that the 
date of the first use of “Havana 
Ribbon” is September 18, 1898, 
and that “Mapacuba” was first 
used November 17, 1916. 


R. E. Hill Made Sales Man- 
ager of Draper-Maynard 


The Draper-Maynard Company, Plym- 
H., has appointed R. E. Hill 
as sales manager. He will also have 
charge of the advertising department. 
Until recently Mr. Hill was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Win- 
chester-Simmons Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. He formerly was advertising 
manager of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. 


E. M. Clasen Leaves Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


E. Milton Clasen, manager of the 
Los Angeles office of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, has resigned to become 
general manager of Motograms, Inc., 
Los Angeles, distributor of the Moto- 
graph, an advertising device. Mr. 
Clasen was formerly manager of the 
Chicago office of Lord & 6mas and 
had been with this agency for sixteen 
years. 


Thomas Adams Dead 


Thomas Adams, until four years ago 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the American Chicle Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Adams chewing gum, Chiclets, etc., and 
one of the first makers of chewing gum, - 
died at New York last week at the age 
of eighty. He was president of Adams 
& Sons when that company was ab- 
sorbed by the American Chicle Com- 
pany in 1899, 
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—but it makes your advertising dol 
more productive in The 49th § 


The success of business today depends, 
than ever before, upon accurate knowledg 
facts. . . . And business men are coming 
and more to realize it. 

Like any other big business organization, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat has gone deep for | 
about itself and its market. 

Globe-Democrat has been one of 
pioneers in the newspaper field in market anil 
and, through several years of work in investig 
trade factors and marketing conditions in 
49th State, has secured important information 
advertisers want and need. And the work 
tinues. 

A trained organization of field investigator 
been at work preparing information white 
manufacturer's own organization could . 
only at considerable cost. 


Pee ™ “Globe 


The Newsp: 
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ery section of Metropolitan St. Louis has been 
yzed and weighed on the scales of purchasing 
er. One out of every three homes has been 
ed on and interviewed to secure an actual 
ure of reading habits and newspaper prefer- 
8. 

e Globe-Democrat has analyzed the great 
em of wholesale and retail outlets through 
h flow the $20,000,000,000 worth of annual 
hases in The 49th State, enabling advertisers 
ay out sales plans based on first-hand facts 
t before obtained by any other newspaper. 

he Globe-Democrat is in position to place 
re you the records of results obtained by 
inent national advertisers who have taken 


tage of the unusual sales opportunities in 4. tne nearest Sioa iii 
49th State. 


your problem is that of introducing a new 
fuct or increasing sales and distribution of 
already established, the co-operation of The 
be-Democrat will prove to be an important 
in your general sales campaign. 


the facts—-THEY KNOW. 


emocrat 


he 49th State Suataedd aseape Sade « Mame 





Is Your Filing System a Morgue? 


There Are Splendid Profit-Producing Ideas Buried in Most Files 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


| Sen are considered necessary 
evils of business. When we 
have something which we are tired 
of seeing around, we get rid of it 
by sentencing it to the files. We 
come to look upon our files as a 
maze of derelict matter where it is 
impossible almost to find anything 
which we may happen to want to 
lay our hands on again. 

Personally, I just discovered our 
files. 

It has been our custom to keep 
a separate file for sales, advertis- 
ing, and credit information. Every- 
thing which pertains to buying, 
financing and the general routine 
and operation of the business goes 
into our regular files, which are 
transferred annually and _ kept 
separate by years. It was for this 
reason that I wished to have my 
advertising matter, sales letters 
and credit letters together in. a 
somewhat permanent file to carry 
on over from one year to the next 
as a continual reference. 

Shortly after the first of the 
year, my secretary came to me and 
complained that it was becoming 
almost impossible to file a paper 
without crumpling it up or cutting 
her fingers, and she suggested that 
there was a lot of old information 
which could just as well as not be 
cleaned out and thrown away. My 
first impulse was to delegate this 
task to someone else, but 
changed my mind and decided to 
do it myself. 

For any sales manager in a 
similar position, I would certainly 
recommend such action. One by 
one from “A to Z” I took each 
folder and went through every 
piece of paper and matter which 
was contained in it. It was amaz- 
ing what valuable information 
came to light—information that 
was decidedly useful at the 
moment. 

For instance; as I read through 
these old sales letters, I secured 
many ideas for new advertise- 


ments. Some of these ancient let- 
ters, that is, two or three years old, 
long considered dead so far as 
potential sales value was con- 
cerned, made fine copy just as they 
stood. As I went through, | 
jotted down ideas and advertise- 
ments suggested by them with the 
result that I had material enough 
for almost a whole campaign be- 
fore I had finished. 

But most important was the 
sales angle. I found letters from 
prospects who had written in for 
our booklet on alterations or 
building, and I immediately sat 
down and wrote them a letter ask- 
ing whether they were any nearer 
going ahead with the project of 
building or altering than they had 
been during the year 1924 when 
we had been only too glad to send 
them information and_ booklets 
upon this subject. Inasmuch as a 
building material sale may be the 
result of several years’ planning or 
contemplation, these old letters 
constitute good leads and we are 
going to continue to follow them 
up. 

UNPRODUCTIVE QUOTATIONS 


In other cases, I unearthed 
quotations which we had made 
quite a while ago on certain lists 
of material, but never closed. To 
these prospects we wrote again 
asking whether they were still 
considering lumber on which we 
had been pleased to quote on such 
and such a date, making the letter 
very specific by the mention of the 
circumstances surrounding each 
particular case. The prospect 
knows that this is not a form let- 
ter and feels quite flattered that 
we think enough of his business 
after several years to drop him a 
line asking what his present situa- 
tion may be. Another valuable 
feature in following up matters 
which were dropped a year or two 
years previously is the fact that 
the customer wonders how on 
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earth your memory serves you so 
well in raking up these particular 
transactions and facts of the past. 
Down in his heart he secretly ad- 
mires your “business memory,” 
and has a very much greater re- 
spect for your business efficiency, 
feeling that you must be a mighty 
fne house to trade with if you 
keep such close track of your cus- 
tomers, even when sales are not 
made, never to let a matter die. 

I always insist that salesmen 
write on our carbon copy, which 
they take when calling on a prospect, 
the result of their call and the date 
of it. This certainly came in good 
stead now, for through the sales- 
man’s notations at the bottom as 
to when he called and just what 
happened, I was able to put into 
each letter a personal flavor which 
is always convincing. For in- 
stance, if you can say to your 
prospect, “the last time we called 
in September, 1924, you had de- 
cided to postpone your garage 
building until the spring,” etc., he 
begins to sit up and take notice. 

One of the most valuable kinds 
of letters I found was the com- 
plaint. I now have a separate 
complaint file in which all letters 
and adjustments of complaints are 
put away. When a _ complaint 
comes in, either by telephone or 
by mail, it is always acknowledged 
at once by letter, in which it is 
stated that we are going to send a 
personal representative to see the 
customer just as soon as our man 
can possibly get there and that the 
customer may expect to hear from 
us within a short time. In this 
way, if a salesman is tied up and 
cannot get to the complaining cus- 
tomer for several days, the cus- 
tomer does not fret and think 
you've done nothing about the 
complaint, but is content to wait 
until your man gets there. Our 
salesman then calls and gives the 
dissatisfied customer every oppor- 
tunity to “blow off steam.” In- 
variably, after this, the customer 
feels better, and often our men 
have come back bringing orders 
with them. 

After the salesman has called 
and made an adjustment or ex- 
planation fitting the case, he re- 
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ports to the office, and another let- 
ter is sent confirming whatever 
arrangements the salesman has 
made. The complaint is then filed 
away and in six months or a 
year’s time, we try to have a 
salesman call again and follow up 
his call with another letter. The 
complaint file is one of the most 
valuable things we have, and it 
was largely as a result of going 
through our files and finding these 
complaints filed under their sepa- 
rate names where they could not 
possibly be found again or remem- 
bered as having been a complaint, 
that I was able to gather all of 
them together and make a separate 
file of them which could be fol- 
lowed at six-month or yearly 
intervals. ‘ 


LET THE PROSPECT COOL OFF FIRST 


It is wise not to follow these 
complaints too soon. We usually 
give the prospect lots of time to 
cool off. Sometimes, it is better 
to wait two years before going 
back and trying to resell the party 
again. This, however, depends 
upon the degree of dissatisfaction 
which existed. 

Briefly, then, one of the big 
things which stands out from my 
file journey of discovery was the 
consolidation of all complaints 
into a single file. This morning, 
a salesman came back with an 
order for about $90 worth of 
merchandise through following up 
one of these old complaints. It 
certainly pays. 

There were also letters which 
we had written to prospects who 
had just moved into our territory. 
These had been filed away. I had 
them checked against our records 
and discovered that many of them 
we never had had the good for- 
tune to sell at all, and some of 
them we had sold only one or two 
orders. I am writing new sales 
letters to these prospects and cus- 
tomers, mentioning the fact that 
“we were sorry that we had never 
sold them since they first moved 
into their new home last summer, 
etc.” or “since they were kind 
enough to place an order for three 
tons of coal in June, 1923,” etc. 
In some cases, I have received re- 
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106 lines of national adver- 
tising separated the first two 
morning newspapers. The 
actual totals as supplied by the 
Statistical Department of the 
New York Evening Post are: 


Times . . . 256,108 lines 
Herald Tribune 256,002 lines 
Difference” 106 lines 


NEW 


Herald 
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After leading for March, April, 
May and June 1926, in volume of 
national advertising published in 
the morning field on week days in 
New York—the world’s greatest. 
market—the Herald Tribune drop- 
ped back to second place in July. 


One more advertisement—107 
lines single column — would 
have maintained the Herald 
Tribune’s dominance in week 
day national advertising, a 
classification of advertising con- 
sidered by experts as a baro- 
meter of the purchasing power 
of a newspaper’s readers. 


LEADING 


Among all morning or evening newspapers 
published in the United States, the Herald 
Tribune made the greatest gain in total ad- 
vertising lineage during the first six months 
of 1926. The actual gain of the Herald 
Tribune was 1,847,996 lines, which is a 
further indication of the rapidly increasing 
dominance of the Herald Tribune in New 
York, the world’s greatest market. 


YORK 


Tribune 
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plies stating that they were buying 
coal under a different name, or 
under another address, which has 
— us to recheck our mailing 
ist. 

I have always made clippings of 
ideas or plans for increased office 
efficiency, sales policies, delivery 
systems, physical operation, in 
fact relating to every side of the 
business and have filed these away 
for future reference, because we 
were not quite at the point where 
they could be put into effect. Since 
these have been filed away, we have 
practically progressed to the point 
where many of them can now be 
put into effect. Many of these 
original clippings, two and three 
years old, I am now working into 
practical plans which we can use 
almost immediately. 

Of course, I don’t think every- 
one will have such good luck, but 
I might mention in closing that the 
last time I went through our files, 
I found a $15 check which had 
been misfiled and never cashed, 
due to the negligence of a clerk. 
It enabled us to straighten out a 
mix-up and bring back a lost cus- 
tomer. 


Direct-Mail Trophy to Be 
Awarded 


An award of a bronze plaque is to 
be made at the convention of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, which 
is to be held in Detroit in October, 
for the piece of printed sales literature 
deemed = the judges of the award to 
be the best designed in arrang t 
of layout. The award will be made by 
The Cleveland Folding Machine Com- 
pany, Cleveland, which made a similar 
award last year. 
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Philadelphia Insurance Com- 


panies Advertise Welcome 

Support is given to the Sesqui. 
Centennial exposition in double-page 
newspaper advertising which, through 
the joint effort of the insurance inter. 
ests of Philadelphia, extends an_invi- 
tation addressed to “the Insurance Fra. 
ternity of America.” 

One page of the advertisement con. 
tained a picture of Independence Hall 
and a large reproduction of a town 
crier, bell in one hand and a scroll in 
the other, bearing the message of wel- 
come. 

The other page was headed “Making 
You At Home” and suggested that in. 
surance people contemplating a visit to 
Philadelphia communicate with one of 
the insurance companies listed, stating 
the date of arrival, accommodations de- 
sired and other information that would 
help the reception and entertainment 
committee in its efforts to “‘cause you 
to remember with pleasure your visit to 
Philadelphia and the Sesqui-Centennial.” 
This is followed by the names of the 
seventeen Philadelphia insurance com- 
panies which sponsored the advertise. 
ment. 


J. M. Downey, Jr., with 
“Herald and Examiner” 


John M. Downey, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the merchandising 
department of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. He was formerly publicity 
manager for the American Furniture 
Mart, Chicago. 


New Window Display Service 
at San Francisco 
A window display service has been 
started at San Francisco by Edgar P. 
Nelson and Jay S. Green, under the 
name of Nelson-Green. 


Charles Wilson with R. J. 
Bidwell Company 


Charles Wilson has joined the San 
Francisco office of the R. J. Bidwell 
Company, publishers’ representative. 





July Chain-Store Sales 


July 


Company 1926 


W. T. Grant 
Southern Dairies .... 
Waldorf System 


789,648 
519,713 


Peoples Drug Stores 
345,192 


Neisner Bros. 


July % 
1925 


W. Woolworth... $19,395,272 $17,829,451 
8,885,875 7 


164,054 


7 Months 7Months 4% 
Gain 1926 1925 Gain 
8.8 $126,594,052 $119,125,738 6.3 

18.3 52,164,557 12. 

41,551,739. 

23,895,170 

22,378,294 
14,219,173 17. 
14,407,487 16.7 


»723, 


54,401,403 
29,128,216 
25,384,231 
16,644,963 
16,812,041 


1,093,360 
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Why we like 


the Advertising Business 


CNSR O 


. HO cares. . 

side of a few ad- 
vertising men?” asked 
some persons when this 
headline was written and 
the subject matter of this 
advertisement discussed. 


. out- 


And the liking of our 
staff for its daily occupa- 
tion seems, at first, of in- 
terest to only a few. But 
when this liking produces 
an enthusiasm that finds 
expression in improved 
work—in better copy and 
more attractive art — 
the interest widens. 


A canvass of our or- 
ganization brings to light 
that: 


Probably the most in- 
teresting life is the one 
that touches all other 


forms of life at the great- 
est number of points. 

In advertising we have 
almost as much drama 
as can be found in the 
theatre, almost as much 
art and contact with ar- 
tists as the Latin quarter 
affords. There is as large 
an interest in writing and 
writers as is popularly 
supposed to prevail 
around the luncheon ta- 
bles of the Hotel Algon- 
quin. And we talk and 
think in figures as large 
as those daily considered 


by a banking house. 


There is, in the work 
of advertising, all the im- 
mensity that comes from 
a national business. 
There is all of the con- 
centrated intensity that 
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comes from watching a 
single retail sale. 


Broadly, through vast 
circulations, we deal with 
the whole people. Napo- 
leon’s commands were 
carried to fewer. Socrates 
could not address a frac- 
tion of their number. 


Intimately, through 
meeting with our clients, 
we associate with a high 
type of individual. We 
rub elbows with many 
sides of one organization. 
From the president and 
advertising manager 
down to the newly ar- 
rived foreigner at the 
machine lathe, we are 
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made to see their organ- 
ization as a whole. 


Few other businesses 
offer such breadth and 
scope for imaginations to 
rove or for energies to 
explore. Here is ample 
opportunity for the self- 
expression which is one 
of the elemental forms of 


happiness. 


Advertising seems to 
us to contain all of the 
major elements. of inter- 
est that are found inother 
forms of human activity 
—with the possible ex- 


ception of war, the sav- 
ing of souls, and the 
setting of broken bones. 


GeEorGE BaTtTen Company, Inc. 


eAdvertising 


NEW YORK 

383 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON 

10 State Street 
CHICAGO 

McCormick Building 
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Putting Initials and Initial Words 
to Work 


They Can Be Made to Liven Up the Entire Advertisement 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


‘HERE are times when an ad- 

vertiser does not feel licensed 
to devote liberal space to an illus- 
tration. His text seems of greater 
importance to him. He does not 
wish to allow the 
artist to intrude. 
Yet there is need 
for something to 
brighten and ani- 
mate the advertise- 
ment. It might not 
appeal to the eye 
if there were no 
illustrative effect 
whatsoever. 

This need goes 
back to the earliest 
period of printing 
and typography. 
The _ embellished 
initial letter is al- 
most as old as 
printing itself. Cer- 
tainly it is older 
than advertising. 
In the most ancient 
books and manu- 
scripts we find the 
handsome pictorial 
initial, to start off 
a long stretch of 
copy. It may have 
been no more than 
an ornament, but 
the need was sensed 
for eye-relief. And 
so was originated 
the ornate initial 
letter, topping off 
a chapter or an opening sentence 
where there was to be much type, 
unbroken and unrelieved. 

Very ancient tracts and books 
show the free use of these initials. 
As small as many of these initials 
are, some include figure composi- 
tions, some are scenic, while others 
are made up of ornament only. It 
was popular, in that era, to intro- 
duce color in them, and metallic 
surfaces, 

As applied to advertising, the 


1é 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
+ All Cars—for Radio, too. 


In the same way thar Wil- 


Service 


Willard Battery 


THE ELONGATED LETTER GUIDES THE 
EYES TO THE WILLARD NAME AND 
BALANCES THE ADVERTISEMENT 


idea fills several interesting and 
practical needs, not the least of 
which is the “jazzing up” of head- 
lines when there is no top display 
illustration and no_ decorative 
theme to relieve 
the monotony of 
type. 

There was a time 
when the idea was 
in disfavor and 
there was a rea- 
son. In every print- 
er’s type book, the 
embryo advertising 
man found pages 
and pages of high- 
ly ornate initial let- 
ters. It was only 
necessary for him 
to designate which 
onehe preferred and 
it would be auto- 
matically dropped 
into a type com- 
position. With a 
thrill of pride, he 
imagined that this 
was the last word 
in artistic set-up. 
The message was 
illustrated, in a 
sense, without the 
necessity of paying 
an artist to do it. 

But to the ini- 
tiated, far too 
many of these 
fancy initials in the 
type book were 
atrocities, over-indulgent in orna- 
ment and with no special artistic 
significance. To select them with 
an eye to weight, color and 
relevancy, was, indeed, a fine and 
discriminating art, understood by 
but a few. 

Designed in the long, long ago, 
they might well cause the modern- 
ist to smile. Those versed in the 
niceties of design shrugged their 
shoulders. But the amateur ad- 
vertiser revelled in their flowery, 
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writhing, .twisting and congested 
design. “A spot of color” was the 
drawing card. It was only neces- 
sary to use a fancy initial when 
real artistry was required. 

And so the popular mood turned 
sharply against the type-book 
initial, as indiscriminately used. In 
the meanwhile, a new version was 
developed. The advertiser saw 
that if an illustrated initial was 
wanted, it would be best to create 
one for his own use. 

Such initials are an anti-climax 
in a heavily illustrated advertising 
display. There is, indeed, no legiti- 
mate room for them in a display 
of this character. The pictorial 
initial serves a splendid purpose 
when it constitutes the only spot 
of color in the space and must 
carry the art burden as best it can. 

One who has made a study of 
initials and their artistic usage, has 
set down the following ideas and 
suggestions : 

1. Great care must be observed 
in matching the color weight of 
the illustrated initial with the type 
face. A too ornate initial can do 
irreparable harm to the typog- 
raphy. 

2. In general, embellished initials 
are at their best when they take 
definite forms and do not straggle 
all over the place. 

3. If the initial is to be irregular 
as to shape and run down into the 
text matter, it is more than ever 
necessary to study out the artistic 
balance of composition. These 
initials are more attractive when 
they do not project upward or to 
the left. 

4. If decorative, or in period, 
then such decorations should con- 
form to the spirit of the type 
face. 

5. It is ridiculous to those who 
are familiar with design, to pick 
an embellished, ornate initial from 
a type-book, and insert it, indis- 
criminately, into a block of type, 
without due consideration of the 
message, the typography, the 
relevancy of design. 

6. There is a one certain desir- 
able size for each initial placed 
in an advertisement, regulated by 
its own weight of. color, the weight 
of color of the typography and 
the size of the latter, as a mass. 
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7. Watch margins. They have™ 
so much to do with the final ap- ¥ 
pearance of the initial. a 

The ornate initial must have % 
“breathing space.” Do not, for} 
example, hold a heavy headline ™ 


i“ 
“a art ce a0 reads 
Phone Werth 2418. New Tork. © 


HERE THE INITIAL IS THE FEATURE 
ATTRACTION OF THE ADVERTISEMENT 


over its head. There must be open 
areas on two sides, at least. 

9. The displayed letter should be 
in artistic sympathy with the type 
face of the advertisement. That is 
why it is precarious to select such 
initials carelessly from type-books. 
Does the initial line up, artistically 
and in period, with the typography 
in general? 

10. Do not use more than one 
decorative initial in an advertise- 
ment. To scatter them through 
the typographical make-up is to 
create a “spotty” and visually dis- 
tracting layout. 

It is possible to find in type- 
books an almost ‘inexhaustible 
number of decorative initials, non- 
committal as to character, and 
often beautiful as to design. Some 
of them may serve a useful pur- 
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Announcing the Increase cft 
Contract of the Campbell 


HE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY created 

the original market for canned soup by Street 
Car advertising, which they used exclusively for 
twelve years. They then started magazine adver- 
tising which they used exclusively until 1925. 

On January Ist, 1926, the Campbell Soup:Company 
added Street Car advertising to their magazine 
publicity with a National contract for a card in 
every Street Car of the United States. 

On July 20th, 1926, less than seven months after 
they resumed Street Car advertising, the Campbell 
Soup Company made a new contract for a term of 
years which permanently increases their.service to 
two full runs of the entire S. R. A. list! | 

Owing to space conditions, it is impossible to place 
two Campbell cards immediately in the cars of 
every city and because of that fact, the Campbell 
Soup Company have allowed us to build up their 
service to two full runs as space becomes available 
in the sold up cities. 

The Campbell Soup Company have made a won- 
derful success of the canned soup business, but by 
far the greater percentage of the total volume is 
represented by only a few of their twenty-one dif- 
ferent kinds of soup. 

Nearly every consumer knows Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup and Campbell’s Vegetable Soup, and many 
housewives know a third soup of Campbell’s—some 
order the Bean, others serve the Asparagus or the 
Chicken or the Pea or the Mulligatawny or the Beef 
or the Clam Chowder, but of the millions of house- 
wives who enthuse over Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
and Campbell’s Vegetable Soup, only a very small 
percentage knows two additional varieties of 
Campbell’s Soup. 

The recipe—or rather the policy of Dr. J. T. 
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pm any to Two Full Runs 


Dorrance, President of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, for the making of his other nineteen soups, is 
identical with his policy for the making of his 
Tomato Soup and Vegetable Soup. That policy is 
to make each soup perfectly delicious. 

Soup belongs in the daily diet and with twenty- 
one different kinds of Campbell’s to choose from, 
the housewives of America should and can make 
their dinners more interesting and enjoyable by 
starting each one with a different soup. 

As an example, hundreds of thousands of families 
prepare Clam Chowder every Friday, but if they 
ever tasted Campbell’s very few would go to the 
expense and trouble of making their own clam 
chowder. 

With the additional card in every Street Car of 
the United States, the Campbell Soup Company 
will be able to show appetizing reproductions of 
their different soups—and besides making them 
known to a much greater extent, they will follow 
up the people, every hour of the day, day after day, 
for definite periods of time, on each soup. 

It seems reasonable to believe that the more than 
40,000,000 riders in the Street Cars every day will 
show a response to the Street Car advertising of the 
Campbell Soup Company on. their other soups 
proportionate to the returns they received years ago 
on Tomato Soup from the 20,000,000 daily riders 
which was the average of those years. 


A foruare 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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pose. But their selection should 
be left to one who is thoroughly 
familiar with typography, in all its 
intricate phases. The initial should 
most positively match the type 
set-up, and only a professional can 
be sure in such matters. 

The safe plan is 
to originate an 
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The initial receives the first 
visual consideration. ‘Therefore, it 
is necessary to reward the reader 
with something worth while. In- 
differently designed initials prove 
a disappointment to the curious eye. 

number of advertisers link 
initial letters with 
their trade-marks, 





initial for a definite 
place and purpose. 
The _ illustrative 
theme can be made 
to fit the copy 
spirit accurately. 
The initial actually 
“belongs”; it is in 
no sense a last- 
minute considera- 
tion pitched into a 
composition, as it 
were, for the mere 
sake of having a 
touch of color. 
And every adver- 
tisement or series 
of advertisements 
seems to call for 
this scientific ap- 
plication of initials. 
Some permit of the 
modern idea of ac- 
tive lettering, high- 
ly animate and un- 
conventional; 
others demand 
conservatism, dig- 
nity, an atmosphere 
of constant reserve. 


and scenic 
Overland R 
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Coavenient departure: 


Agent 
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sand 


When California calls make 
your answer via the historic 
.& N. W.—U. P. 
te—the favorite 
way across the continent from 
the Indians and pioneers to 
the Air Mail Flyers. 
On your way see Colorado, 
Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Wyoming, Echo and 
WeberCanyons,SaltLakeCity, 
Great SaltLake.the Sierra. Side 
trips to Yellowstone and color- 
Zion National Park Country. 


Los Angeles Limited 
6:00 PF From Chicago 
10:30 A.M. From Chicago 

These fine fast ewaine jocee famer, none 

hoer jaut Calte - 

eae 

wed Club cares 

dining cars. 
arrivals. 


Books, maps and full information from 
Us. Per. Syste 


Chicage & NorthWestern 


Union Pacific 


and thus achieve 
two things at a 
single stroke. Hav- 
ing selected a type 
face which seems 
best adapted to all 
general purposes, 
proofs are drawn 
of the complete 
alphabet, and the 
artist mounts into 
them small replicas 
of the symbol, in 
such positions as 
seem to be most 
artistic and best 
balanced. It is not 
an easy thing to do 
and is the work of 
a professional. 
One advertiser 
had as many line 
vignettes made of 
views through his 
plant as there were 
letters in the alpha- 
bet, and initials 
were drawn over 
them at strategic 
points. -Cuts were 


ownd Trip trom 
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The _ illustrated 


initial is quite the THIS NOVEL 


THROUGHOUT A WHOLE 
CAMPAIGN 


tail can be worked into small space, 
especially when the medium is pen 
and ink, rather than wash and 
halftone. 


art devices, the most important of 
which is directing the eye. 

series of Willard battery half- 
page magazine displays, a single 
word was made into an “initial” in 


and projecting it either upward or 
ownward, into the space, a nov- 
Ity result was secured. 


699 


c 


made, two inches 
square, and, at a 
moment’s notice, a 
trade advertise- 
ment could be con- 
siderably brightened by this device. 

It occasionally happens that an 
advertiser hits upon a_ happily 
clever idea for his initial series, 
and can turn it, gradually, through 
constant repetition, into an accu- 
mulatively important serial asset. 

This was done recently in a cam- 
paign in newspapers for one of the 
railroads in which California was 
being featured. It did not require 
much tampering to make the out- 
line of the State suggest the let- 
ter “C.” The remainder of the 
word was drawn in, decoratively 
but the initial was the State. 

This idea was good, not for a 
single newspaper display alone. but 


WAS USED 
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throughout a long and interesting 
series, and has attracted much at- 
tention, because of the truly in- 
genious character of the initial 
itself. There was thought behind 
it, and art resourcefulness. People 
are not necessarily slow to recog- 
nize it. 

In another series of newspaper 
advertisements, a section of brake- 
lining was made to form initial 
letters and very interesting and 
original pictorial effects they were, 
too. It was necessary for an artist 
to make separate drawings, weav- 
ing the product into essential 
shapes, but never once was the 
identity of the idea lost. The 
initial was the brake-lining; that 
was always obvious. 

In so many cases, the advertiser 
can draw up sets of illustrated in- 
itials in advance, keeping them on 
hand, for emergency use. And 
they can be made always to have 
a practical tie-up with the busi- 
ness. These may be put to work 
in booklets, in catalogues, in trade 
magazine campaigns and brighter 
small-space newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

One advertiser of kitchen cabi- 
nets has six of these serialized sets 
of initials. In each set a different 
style of letter has been chosen. 
One series takes up a feature con- 
nected with the cabinet such as a 
drawer with patented appliances, a 
holder for jars, a rack, or kitchen 
chart. In another set there are 
many outline pen illustrations of 
housewives busily at work. An- 
other is seasonal, touching upon 
holidays. One of the most in- 
teresting of the initial sets illus- 
trates the time and step-saving 
thought, which, of course, is highly 
important. 

Initials, contrary to the popular 
version, need not necessarily be 
small in size. Where there is no 
other pictorial feature, it is per- 
missible to make an initial from 
two to five inches in size. 

Indeed, there have been layouts 
where the decorative initial oc- 
cupied approximately half the 
space, and the artistic effect was 
most original, distinctive and well- 
balanced. 

It is perfectly possible to intro- 
duce in the illustrated initial some 
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important theme mentioned in the 
first paragraph or two of the read- 
ing text, the initial taking the 
place of a much larger picture. 
This also is popular today, with 
many new art techniques involved, 

Some advertisers “illustrate” in- 
itials by permitting a part of a 
large illustration to vignette down 
into the first letter of a headline 
or a paragraph of text, but this is 
nowhere near so successful as the 
initial which is a complete unit in 
itself and is employed more for 
decorative purposes than as a com- 
promise with large-space designs, 

In an examination of many ad- 
vertising campaigns where the 
initials play a singularly interest- 
ing part, it is noted that as between 
the letter which has been combined 
with the modern idea in figure or 
scenic illustration, and the ornate, 
formal unit, attempting to tell no 
story, and all snarled up in period 
ornament, the former carries more 
advertising weight and produces 
the more satisfactory result. 

In brief, even the initial must 
mean something, must deliver a 
selling message. It is too much of 
a luxury when it is satisfied with 
serving only as atmosphere. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
Increases Profits 
The U. S. Hoffman Machinery Cor- 


poration, New York, and _ subsidiaries, 
clothes pressing machines, report a profit 
of $350,046, after charges, for the 
second quarter of 1926. This compares 
with $276,578 in the preceding quarter 
and $323,957 in the second quarter of 
1925. Profit for the first six months 
of this year amounted to $626,625, 
against $576,104 in the first half of 
last year. 


Hotel Accounts for Cincinnati 
Agency 
The advertising accounts of the Tyler 


Hotel, Louisville, Ky., and the North 
Shore Hotel, 


Tippecanoe Lake, Ind. 
have been ‘placed with The Marx: 
Flarsheim Company, Cincinnati advertis- 


ing agency. 


A. M. Hurwood with Florida 
Rotogravure Corporation 

A. M. Hurwood, formerly production 

manager of the Van Dyck Gravure Com- 

pany, has become vice-president of the 

Florida Rotogravure Corporation, De 
Land, Fla., in charge of production. 
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Time Tried 
and Tested 


77 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Established 1883 


THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Established 1909 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
Established 1920 


POWER BOATING 
Established 1905 


MARINE REVIEW 
Established 1878 


THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING CO. 


PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, O. 
The Penton Press—printers of 


newspapers, business papers, 
nati magazines, 
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The Triceratops 
Needs Advertising 


Fox & MACKENZIE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are interested in data regarding 
any public entertainment institutions 
such as playgrounds, bathing beaches, 
zoological gardens, museums, etc., which 
derive part of their maintenance fund 
by an entrance fee from the public. Do 
you know of any that have used adver- 
tising to stimulate public interest and 
attendance? Do you have any records 
of what type of advertising was used 
and with what results? 

Fox & Mackenzie, 
J. B. Mackenzie. 


Beng articles have appeared in 
the Printers’ Inx Publications 
describing campaigns of advertis- 
ing that have been conducted to 
advertise museums to the public. 

The first article told of an ad- 
vertising experiment by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History 
in New York. This advertising 
was run in a New York news- 
paper. It featured a prehistoric 
animal called the Triceratops. The 
Triceratops was twenty-five feet 
in length and ten feet in height. 
The unusual fact brought out by 
the copy was that this tremendous 
animal laid eggs. The advertise- 
ment closed with the fact that the 
remains of a Triceratops could be 
seen at the museum. 

The Field Museum of Natural 
History at Chicago has received 
some unusual advertising. This 
consists of poster advertising 
which is displayed on the “L” 
station platforms along the routes 
operated by the Chicago Elevated 
Lines. This public utility received 
permission to advertise the mu- 
seum as a place of interest. The 
posters were done by a prominent 
artist and for his illustrations he 
used some of the exhibits at the 
museum. 

This advertising was very effec- 
tive in increasing the number of 
visitors to the Field Museum. The 
campaign convinced the directors 
of the museum that advertising can 
increase attendance by reminding 
the public of something they al- 
ready know. 

At the present time, the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company is 
conducting an advertising cam- 
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paign in the rotogravure sections 
of Atlanta newspapers featuring 
points of interest in the city, and 
how they can be reached by the 
street cars. One piece of copy 
shows a picture of some of the 
animals at the Grant Park Zoo. 
There is very little copy. It reads, 
“Visit the Zoo. Take the children 
to see the animals at the Grant 
Park Zoo. This and many other 
attractions at the Park make it an 
ideal place for a summer afternoon 
picnic.” 

The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, of New York, featured 
New York’s museums and other 
public parks and institutions in a 
series of posters that -were run 
in the Subway and Elevated cars. 
This campaign ran over a period 
of several months and created un- 
usual interest. 


NO FUNDS FOR ADVERTISING 


Practically all museums are sup- 
ported by endowment funds and 
contributions. These funds are 
used to finance expeditions, pur- 
chase new art objects and collec- 
tions and for administration ex- 
penses. As a rule, the money must 
be spent as directed by the donors 
or by the rules of the institution 
and advertising is an expenditure 
that is rarely allowed. Also 
most museums are hard pressed 
for funds. Consequently it is very 
rarely that such an institution will 
advertise. 

This situation offers transporta- 
tion utilities an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do some unselfish adver- 
tising. Most of the public places 
of education and recreation are 
not fully appreciated by the people 
and by advertising them, street 
railway and other utilities can per- 
form a twofold service—first, 
educating the public, and second, 
increasing their own revenues. 

In addition to referring Mr. 
Mackenzie to the two articles men- 
tioned we have also sent him a 
list of references to Printers’ Ink 
articles telling how theatres, cir- 
cuses, baseball and football 
games and other entertainments 
are being advertised. A similar 
report will gladly be sent to any 
subscriber who writes for it— 
[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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In Louisville - 


Large Department Stores Are 
juicceisy Ml / 
 ] 


Pin kShnik& 


miceroaane 
450 SOUTH FOURTH 


LOUISVILLE, Ky 





Wr. A, @. Stodgill, Business Manager 
The Courier-Journal and Times, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dear Mr. Stodghill: 


We have read several letters published in the Courier-Journal and 
Times recently from Louisville merchants regarding the results of adver- 
tising in these papers and, although you have not requested an expression 
from us, we believe that you will be interested to know ‘something-of the 
results we have attained. 


As “you know, John C. Lewis Company has advertised exclusively in 
the Courier-Journal and Times in the Louisville newspaper. field during the 
past six months and our advertising has appeared in “combination,” that 
is, in both the morning Courier-Journal and the evening Times. 


a Our sales during this period have exceeded last year's sales 
for the same period-by a large margin. The Lewis Golden Jubilee last 
April far surpassed in sales any other event which|we have held in 
our fifty years of business. 


During the two weeks following our Golden Jubilee more than 
three hundred new customers opened regular charge accounts with us, 
and this, we are told, is a record in Louisville. 


The Lewis Dollar Day, held last-Monday, July 19, far exceeded 
in sales the one held by us a year ago this month---and so it has 

d6er with every sale event during. the past six months in face of the 
fact that many merchahts -tell us “business is harder'to get, this year* 


\ 

We take this means, therefore, of expressing our gratification 
with the remarkable results which your newspapers have helped us \to achieve, 
Accept our thanks, also, for the splendid co-operation and unfailing 
courtesy which you have always extended to us. 


With all good wishes, we are 


Yours very ° 
a 


oe 


Pre 


M The Courier-Zournal 
Ya” THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Represented Nationally by the S. O. Beckwith Special Agency 
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A Sales Record 


The chart on the opposite page illustrates an out- 
standing achievement—a‘record of steady growth 
and sales volume unequalled by any other farm 
publication. It represents the sale and resale of a 
worthy product to a host of satisfied customers who 
have bought The Farm Journal solely on the basis 
of its editorial value and service. 


The Farm Journal’s circulation curve has no verti- 
cals, horizontals or depressions. Through good 
times and bad it has shown only a steady, upward 
trend—a regular, uniform, seasoned growth—built 
without resort to high-pressure expedients induced 
by competition. 


The Farm Journal is first in the farm field, with the 
greatest volume of R. F. D. subscribers and the 
largest paid-in-advance circulation—75.5% of 
which is concentrated in the 1198 better-than-average 
agricultural counties. 


Founded in 1877, The Farm Journal in its fiftieth 
year is still growing as rapidly and steadily as at 
any time ‘in its history. 





A Half Century of Steady Growth 


ournal 


farm field * 


SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
MILLER TIRES 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
BONDED FLOORS 
HAVOLINE OIL 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


























Export Activities under the 
Webb-Pomerene Law 


There Appears to Be a General Lack of Information Regarding the 
Advantages of the Law 


Washington Bureayn 
of Printers’ INK 


HERE are now fifty-one trade 

associations operating under 
the export trade act (Webb- 
Pomerene Law). Although the 
number has increased slightly, the 
total business of these associations 
fell off during 1924. This is sur- 
prising when the success of a num- 
ber of associations and the advan- 
tages of the law are considered, 
and is undoubtedly due to a lack 
of information on the part of 
many American manufacturers. 

The export trade act gives the 
Federal Trade Commission juris- 
diction over combines or associa- 
tions of manufacturers organized 
for the purpose of exporting from 
the United States to foreign 
countries. The act also grants ex- 


emption from the anti-trust laws 


to associations composed of two 
or more persons, partnerships or 
corporations that are engaged 
solely in trade or commerce in 
merchandise exported or in the 
course of being exported from this 
country to foreign nations. These 
associations must file papers with 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
They may be incorporated or not; 
but the exemption does not ex- 
tend to “production, manufacture, 
or selling for consumption or for 
resale within the United States 
or any territory thereof.” 

During 1923, these associations 
exported goods to the amount of 
approximately $153,500,000 to all 
parts of the world. During 1924, 
the total amounted to about $140,- 
000,000. This falling off appears 
to be due to lower prices and 
political disturbances in several 
countries which provide important 
markets. While the records of the 
Commission measure the volume in 
dollars and cents, the indications 
are that there was an increase in 
the export tonnage of raw 
materials and manufacturéd ar- 
ticles sold by the members of the 
associations involved. 


According to the Commission’s 
records, a majority of the associa- 
tions reported an improvement in 
business. One of the most active 
associations wrote: “1924 business 
was better than in 1923, although 
competition was keener and in 
general prices less satisfactory.” 
Another reported that, “the volume 
of business exceeded that of any 
preceding year, but the average 
price received was less than in any 
preceding year.” Other associa- 
tions reported net increases in 
quantity for 1924 over 1923 of 30 
per cent, 22 per cent and 46 per 
cent. The figures for the fiscal 
year of 1925-26 are being com- 
piled; and although the totals can- 
not be estimated for several 
months, the indications are that 
they will show a slight increase in 
dollars over the aggregate busi- 
ness of 1923. 

The reports of the experiences 
of the associations unmistakably 
prove that the operation of the 
law is of marked benefit in two 
ways. First, as one association re- 
ported, the act allows a group of 
manufacturers in any line of busi- 
ness to present a united front to 
foreign competition; it concen- 
trates and simplifies the problems 
of selling, eliminates unnecessary 
competition, insures an equitable 
distribution of export business, 
stabilizes prices in foreign mar- 
kets, restrains speculation, and 
generally builds up prestige of 
American manufacturers abroad 
through the intelligent and 
constructive creation of a uni- 
form sales. policy based on 
co-operation. Secondly, operation 
under the law greatly reduces the 
cost of exporting; a number of as- 
sociations have reported to the 
Commission that their members 
would be unable to export if it 
were not for their organization 
under the act. One typical report 
reads: “If each individual - were 
attempting to get his share of the 
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Advertising of House Furnish- 
ings and Musical Equipment 
carried by Six Leading Women’s 
Magazines in 1925. 


Good Housekeeping carried 105 
such accounts; the publication 
second to it carried 55. Good 
Housekeeping had 39 accounts 
in this classification not carried 
by any other of the six leading 
magazines ; the second publica- 
tion had 5. And against 
160*/,, pages of such advertising 
carried by the second publica- 
tion, Good Housekeeping carried 
2607 | pages. 
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How a Ma gazin 
Enterprise Comes 


BUSINESS gains GoodV 

in much the same wayt 

an individual does. This Ge 

Will is the attitude or gener 

favorable feeling that oth 

have toward him. It cannot 

created by his constantly as 

ing them, “I’m honest, youd 

trust me, I'll give you g 
service.” 


Good Will comes into be 
solely as the result of exp 





sssess This Most Valuable Unseen Asset. 


e. If the individual has al- 
s been true, trustworthy and 
able in all his dealings, then 
od Will arises naturally. 


e attitude which results from 

experience is always in- 
ted by the actions of those 

feel it. The practice of so 
y advertisers in relying on 
od Housekeeping - indicates 
efore what has been the re- 
of their experience. 


But before Good Housekeeping 
could be of any great value to 
some hundreds of advertisers, it 
must be of equal or greater value 
to thousands of thousands of 
readers. And readers’Good Will 
is secured also by continuous ex- 
perience of trustworthy service. 


Thus the Good Will, so natural- 
ly gained and so consistently 
retained, grows as inevitably as 
funds at compound interest. 


FOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


ICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


This is the fourth in a series, 
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business, the cost would be out of 
all proportion to the possible 
profit.” 

While several of the associations 
have mentioned the encouragement 
that the law gives to advertising 
in foreign countries, the oppor- 
tunities in this direction seem to be 
overlooked by most of the associa- 
tions. According to many of the 
reports, at least half of the as- 
sociations operating under the law 
appear to be excellent prospects 
for co-operative foreign advertis- 
ing. 

Various forms of organizations 
have been developed by the as- 
sociations. One sells the products 
of the several corporate owners, 
ships the merchandise, makes col- 
lections, and remits to the manu- 
facturers who produce the goods. 
Another, a corporation organized 
for the purpose of selling to ex- 
porters for shipment abroad, 
divides its orders upon a system 
based on a percentage assigned to 
each stockholder, taking into con- 
sideration the manufacturing 
capacity, location, facilities for 
loading, and the quality of goods 
produced. The running expenses 
are covered by a 2.5 per cent com- 
mission on sales. 

Ten mills, which formerly had 
no organization or facilities for 
exporting, associated themselves in 
an unincorporated association 
with an eleventh concern which 
had a well-developed export de- 
partment, and the eleventh member 
was appointed sole and exclusive 
agent for export sales. Another 
association, with exclusive agents 
in many foreign countries, handles 
all the export business of its mill 
stockholders under a membership 
agreement which provides for 
monthly reports to the association 
from each member covering the 
amount and character of stock 
available for export. 

A corporation with headquarters 
at a seaport represents eight stock- 
holding companies, most of which 
are located at inland points, and 
another corporation describing it- 
self as a general agency obtains 
its orders through a branch office 
in Argentinas and forty-five 
agencies in other countries. The 
first of these merely attends to the 
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necessary and peculiar processes 
of the business, but -the other 
purchases export goods from its 
stockholders. 

There are at least ten distinct 
forms of organizations among the 
associations operating under the 
law, and none of them appears to 
offer any serious obstacles to ad- 
vertising. Besides a number of 
important raw products, the as- 
sociations are exporting a variety 
of manufactured products ranging 
from buttons to locomotives in- 
cluding many foodstuffs, paper, 
rubber goods, furniture, paint, 
varnish and innumerable other 
products. A list of the associa- 
tions operating under the law with 
their addresses may be secured by 
applying to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


D. R. Erwin Appointed by 
Cadillac Motor 


David R. Erwin, of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, has been 
appointed assistant director of adver- 
tising. He has been with this com- 
pany for about a year and formerly 
was in charge of the extension division 
of the advertising department of the 
Burroughs Adding Company, also of 
Detroit. 


Transferred by General Motors 

Wallace Orr, of the General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, has been trans- 
ferred to the general publication com- 
mittee in charge of publication con- 
tracts. He has been with the industrial 
advertising department. Robert Endi- 
cott has been added to the staff of the 
latter department. 


Smelting Account for Detroit 


Agency 
The Michigan Smelting & Refining 
Company, Detroit, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Fec eimer, Frank & 
Spedden, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 


Endicott-Johnson Reports Sales 
The Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 


Endicott, Y., shoe manufacturer, re 
ports sales of $32,491,355 for the six 
months ended July 3, 1926. Net profits 
for this period were $1,675,284, after 
charges. 


Joins W. I. Tracy Agency 

Marvin F. Casmir, formerly with the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., New York, has 
—- the copy department of W. I 

racy, Inc., advertising agency, also be 
that city. 
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ADVERTISING ON THE PART-TIME BASIS 


Perhaps the reason why many advertisers fail to 
get the maximum of enthusiasm and construc- 
tive help out of their advertising counsel lies 
in the fact that they look upon the agency. as 
something that is supposed to perform only 
when it is called on. The rest of the time it is 
not encouraged to speak unless spoken to. 

This is bad for the agency. It is doubly bad 
for the advertiser. The best and most enduring 
advertising relations occur where there is an 
intimate relationship between client and agent 
—a daily give-and-take of advice, information, 
suggestion, and stimulus. Under these conditions 
the client welcomes initiative on the part of 
the agency, imposes initiative upon the agency 
as a business opportunity. 

And when you examine the successes of 
good agencies you find invariably that they 
were permitted, even expected, to function all 
the time, all along the line, and that they rose 


to the opportunity 
rs 


CALKINS @& HOLDEN, Inc. 


247 PARK AVENUE «+ NEW YORK CITY 
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Ame rican ; 


gun fosia STAMP 


PROVIDENCE 


—your sales objective is New England’s second larg 
est market. Here, in the smallest State in th 
Union, you find the greatest diversity of industri 

production. A billion dollars’ worth of textile 
rubber goods, fire extinguishers, jewelry, foundry 
and machine products, bank supplies, telephone 
paint, automobile accessories, and other articles 4 
produced annually by 200,000 industrial workers. ' 


Selling to this market involves three groups 0 
executives who hold the purse-strings of busines 
And here in Providence — buying center of Rho‘ 
Island— 85.6% of the circulation of mMacainegsumd 
goes to members of these three groups. 


This is the fifth of a series of advertisements giving analyses of circulation! 
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Because 85.6% of its Providence circulation is con- 
entrated among business executives, MAGAZINE BUSINESS 
bffers a most direct route to the tremendous buying 
bower of the Rhode Island market. 


PROPRIETARY Comptroliers, Auditors and 
Accountancy Executives 
sing Agents 
Professional Men 
Sales and Advertising Managers 
CORPORATE OFFICIALS Financial Executives 


Vice-Presidents Traffic Managers 
Treasurers Efficiency Engineers 
Secretaries . Sub-Total (85.6%) 


Bank Cashiers 
OPERATING AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATIVE EXECUTIVES 39 
General Managers and Assistant 


General Managers 
Superintendents and General Foremen 29 








ae fe a oe 
cHicaco The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS New vorK 


typical cities. If you missed the first four analyses, write for copies today ' 
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THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1926 
mae ‘4 _ 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., NEWSPAPERS 


continue to prove "THE HERALD’S dominating lead 


in display advertising over its competitive papers. 


HERALD JOURNAL-AMERICAN _POST-STANDARD 
LOCAL 
4,406,829 lines 2,306,850 lines 2,314,543 lines 
NATIONAL 
816,445 “ 664,118 ~“ 751,310 
AUTOMOTIVE 
668,157 454,825 “ 563,185 
TOTAL DISPLAY 
5,891,431 3,425,793 “ 3,629,038 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
1,261,407 40,362 “ 628,012 
FOOD 
312,018 245,784 * 142,093 
WOMEN’S WEAR 
484,799 266,539 * 154,679 
MEN’S WEAR 
358,442 321,510 “ 207,431 
RADIO 
84,441 3.739 ~ 48,769 
ROTOGRAVURE 
91,677 “ 31,836 


ADVERTISERS, both locally and nationally, favor 
THE SYRACUSE, N. Y., HERALD to carry the 
bulk of their advertising due to its concentrated 
circulation, class of appeal and its readers’ respon- 
siveness to an advertising message. 


National Representative 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New Tork Boston Chicago 








507 Montgomery 8 Leary “Building Ch b of Cor ce Bldg. 
San Francisco, ulifernia Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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Tapping New Outlets to Increase 
Summer Sales 


Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. Gets Radio Shops and Other Stores to Handle 
Its Products 


By Thomas F. Walsh 


ELLING its ice cream freezer 

for a number of years through 
the conventional outlet for such 
products, the hardware store, the 
Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., maker 
of the Auto Vacuum “no crank” 
freezer, felt that with such a prod- 
uct sales should be greater than 
they were. The company has ad- 
vertised the freezer over a period 
of years. Because it has no crank 
to turn in the making of ice cream, 
the company knew that it had one 
of the best possible sales argu- 
ments. Sales volume, however, did 
not quite come up to this belief. 

After a careful investigation, the 
company decided to enlarge its dis- 
tribution. What type of store, be- 
side the hardware store, could 


profitably handle the item? People 
almost invariably went to a hard- 
ware store when they wanted a 


freezer. On the other hand the 
people who went to hardware 
stores saw the freezer displayed, 
but when they went to other places 
where they bought a great many 
of their accessories they didn’t see 
it The theory of the Auto 
Vacuum company was that if con- 
sumers could see the freezer dis- 
played in other windows or inside 
stores other than hardware stores 
the dealer’s chances of selling those 
consumers were better, merely be- 
cause they saw the freezer more 
frequently, 

At the present time the company 
is advertising the freezer exten- 
sively in trade papers directed to 
the hardware dealer, the radio 
dealer and the automobile acces- 
sory dealer. The advertising is 
characterized by three-color in- 
serts, each with an appeal designed 
to interest the man in the particu- 
lar field addressed. 

Before taking up the method of 
selling each one, it might be well 
to tell of the product itself. The 
freezer is made in one-, two-, three- 


and four-quart sizes and has but 
three parts, the freezer itself and 
two covers, one for the ice cream 
compartment and one for the salt 
and ice compartment. The ice 
cream goes in one end and the 
salt and ice packs around it in the 
other, thus forming a chamber 
within a chamber. 

The feature which accounts for 
the name of this device is that the 
entire outer walls, including the 
cover, are double, thus forming a 
sealed vacuum chamber around the 
entire contents of the freezer. 

In order to get distribution in 
stores that will not handle freezers 
but will handle a portable re- 
frigerator, the company markets 
the same freezer, only it is painted 
maroon and is called a portable 
refrigerator. The regular freezer . 
is painted white, is no different, 
and can be used for the same pur- 
pose, The company has found that 
it must subscribe to this want to 
get a wide and complete distribu- 
tion. 

In addressing the radio dealer 
the company asks, “How will you 
fill in the April to September 
gap?” Below this is shown a 
chart of radio sales for the whole 
year as compiled by one of the 
radio magazines. Behind the 
months of May, June, July and 
August there is an Auto Vacuum 
freezer towering up where radio 
sales have declined. The copy 
says: 

This summer—sell a summer seller. 

Balance radio with Auto Vacuum—the 
nationally advertised home necessity that 
sells steadily from April to September. 
It requires no change in your’ store 
policies it needs no servicing 

. . it takes only a small investment— 
but it fills in the summer gap! It gives 


you something you can sell easily—when 
you need sales most! 


In a column to the left of the 
chart it says, “Make this chart 
your guide. We may as well face 
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the facts: Radio sales do slump in 
hot weather. But you simply can- 
not let summer slumps eat up 
winter profits. Protect your busi- 
ness, not by changing the character 
of your store,‘ but by adding a 
good, strictly summertime seller, 
to balance radio!” 

On the back of this insert dif- 
ferent ways are shown for using 
the freezer. The principal talking 
point which the company stresses 
is the fact that the freezer requires 
no cranking —something which 
people, because of the _ incon- 
venience, refuse to do. Further 
talking points which can be used 
by the dealer are given, principally 
the fact that the freezer can also 
be put in the car and used for 
keeping table foods fresh on camp- 
ing trips—this in addition to its 
use as a freezer. A coupon at the 


bottom of each insert invites the 
dealer to send for more informa- 
tion. 

A series of letters is used to in- 
terest the radio jobber, as he is 
one of the important links in the 
company’s chain of distribution. In 


this typical letter some telling 


arguments are listed: 


Dear Sir: 

This is a crucial year in radio. What 
happens this summer, will have a big 
influence on your position in the radio 
trade next fall. 

The radio jobber, who—this summer— 

—keeps his sales force alive and intact, 

—strengthens his hold on dealers, 

—gives dealers new sources of summer 
profits, will start next fall in a strong, 
sound position. 

The opportunity to do this can be 
found in handling Auto Vacuum Ice 
Cream Freezers. A score of prominent 
radio distributors, whose names you 
would recognize at once, have already 
taken on the Auto Vacuum line. And 
they report a = success in offering 
it to their dealers. 

Auto Vacuum is the crankless freezer. 
It freezes. It freezes ice cream auto- 
matically—entirely without cranking or 
turning. It is a well-established, na- 
tionally advertised, patented, summertime, 
without oe household article. As 
an item of home equipment—salable to 
every home—it fits logically and profit- 
wy every good radio store. 

st of all—Auto Vacuum requires 
no servicing whatever—no change in 
your regular policies—and only a very 
moderate investment. 

If you will write us, simply indicatin 
a convenient time, we will have one o 
our men call and explain in detail, how 
you can use Auto Vacuum to bridge the 
April to September gap. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Thus, with a varied appeal the 
company states its case to both 
dealer and jobber. The dealer js 
offered a summertime specialty 
which sells best in hot weather; 
one that requires no servicing 
(which means little bother) ; one 
that requires only a small outlay 
to acquire it; and one that takes 
up comparatively little room in his 
store. 

The Auto Vacuum freezer js 
distributed entirely through job- 
bers’ salesmen. The company has 
always dealt with jobbers and it is 
making its new drive for distribu. 
tion through the same channel. 

Another outlet which thes 
salesmen are tapping is the drug 
store. Druggists are shown by 
the salesmen that the carrying and 
selling of bulk ice cream, in gen- 
eral, is a non-profitable item in 
drug-store merchandising. Such 
selling results in small sales, the 
profit is not large and the space 
and «are taken is considerable. 
With these arguments the jobber’ 
man is cften able to persuade the 
druggist that he can more proft- 
ably handle the Auto Vacuum 
freezer. 

In the company’s trade-paper 
advertising there is a returnable 
coupon run at the bottom of each 
insert which automatically returns 
to the dealer-inquirer facts about 
the freezer or details of the win- 
dow display which is offered, Those 
dealers handling the line can get 
information on the window dis- 
plays and those who do not handle 
it can get information on both. 


DEALER MUST CARRY ASSORTMENT 


The plan used for distribution 
of window displays is something 
out of the ordinary. In order to 
get its jobbers lined up behind the 
new window displays and to get 
them to do active work in pushing 
the line, the company first sends 
them a chart showing the complete 
display and below tells each jobber 
how much of an assortment the 
dealer must have to get such a dis- 
play. This is necessary because 
each one costs the company $3 and 
this price does not permit the 
ordinary indiscriminate distribu- 
tion. The required assortment is: 
Two 1-quart freezers, six 2-quart 
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SUNDAY 


It is a fact, long established that 
the newsstand demand for a 
Sunday newspaper is the index of 
the public’s preference for that paper. 


This proves the 


Sunday Sentinel 


is emphatically Wisconsin’s choice. 


Total Sunday Circulation 
far in excess of any other 
in Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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freezers, two 3-quart freezers, two 
4-quart freezers. 

Now if the jobber has, say, fifty 
dealers who have the required as- 
sortment, he orders fifty displays 
from the company and he is 
theoretically billed for $150, which 
is fifty times the $3 that each one 
costs. On the back of each display 
piece there is a slip giving direc- 
tions for setting up and also a 
perforated return card. This card 
is to be returned to the company 
by the jobber with the name of the 
dealer on it who has received the 
display. This also tells what his 
assortment of Auto Vacuum is. 
As each slip is received by the 
company, $3 is credited to the 
$150 account which the jobber has 
against him. When every slip is 
accounted for the jobber is noti- 
fied that his account is clear and 
he is congratulated on his success 
in placing the displays. 

With this careful method of dis- 
tribution, the company knows that 
the display is actually being put to 
use, it knows that the jobber is 
working to put Auto Vacuum 
across and, since it knows how 
many Auto Vacuums each dealer 
has, the company knows that no 
money is being wasted on shelved 
displays and has a further accu- 
rate check on its dealers. 

In addition to the trade-paper 
advertising, a four-page broadside 
is used which gives the dealer a 
complete view of the company’s 
activities in advertising the Auto 
Vacuum freezer. The magazines 
used in the general fields are listed 
and at the bottom of the first page 
the large ten-color window display 
is pictured to catch his interest. 
The two inside pages are a reprint 
of a typical Auto Vacuum adver- 
tisement facing the food page in 
one of the general mediums used. 
The last page provided space for 
the jobber’s imprint. 

In the trade-paper advertising 
the copy appeal is about the same 
for hardware and radio dealers, 
but in addressing the auto acces- 
sory dealer the company talks to 
him in terms of the motorist who 
comes into his store for things for 
the car. This. appeal is both for 
the freezer and the portable re- 
frigerator, selling both as an 
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adjunct to the picnic or the motor 
trip. The dealer is told to feature 
the “Take it along in the car” idea 
and is further told the value of the 
window display as an aid in get- 
ting customers into the store. 

Throughout the advertising to 
the trade, no matter to whom di- 
rected, the copy features the ap- 
peal, “For every car; for every 
camp; for every home.” 

The advertising appeal to the 
consumer is entirely centred on 
the “no crank” feature. The fact 
that people ordinarily have to turn 
a crank to make home-made ice 
cream, the company believes, is 
one reason why more ice cream is 
not made in the homes. Hence 
this feature receives due recogni- 
tion. 

Another point __ particularly 
stressed is that the Auto Vacuum 
cannot spill or leak because it is 
entirely enclosed and all metal. 
This obviates salty water and ice 
chunks on the floor as a result of 
the ordinary handling of the old 
type of freezer. 


Tulsa Agency Becomes Foster- 
Hamilton-Ryan, Inc. 
The name of Foster-Hamilton, Inc., 


Tulsa, Okla., advertising agency, has 
been changed to Foster-Hamilton-Ryan, 
Inc. Paul Ryan, for the last year as- 
sistant sales manager at the Tulsa office 
of the Chestnut & Smith Corporation, 
has become a member of the firm. He 
formerly was with the Skelly Oil Com- 
pany. 


Sales of United Drug Company 
Increase 


For the six months period ended Tune 
30, 1926, net sales of the United Drug 
Company, Boston, Rexall specialties, 
amounted to $42,946,479, against. $36,- 
401,562 for the corresponding period last 
year. A net profit of $3,741,586, after 
charges, is reported for the first half 
of 1926, against $2,817,916 for the same 
period of 1925. 


C. H. Compton Joins Carroll 
Dean Murphy, Inc. 


C. H. Compton, for the last two years 
managing editor of Belting, Transmis- 
sion, Tools and Supplies, Chicago, has 
joined the staff of Carroll Dean Murphy, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, as 
an account executive. He also has been 
on the editorial staffs of Power, Amer- 
ican Machinist and the Engineering 
News Record. 
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A Policy 
that Pays 
Profits 


T is apparent to a close student that 

the editors of Farm Life have aimed 
in each issue to combine a “Literary 
Digest” of farm facts with a “Saturday 
Evening Post” of relaxation, and to ad- 
just both to farm audiences. The ap- 
proval of that policy by American farm 
families has made it possible for C. A. 
Taylor to build a responsive circula- 
tion of more than a million and to fi- 
nance it wholly irom Farm Life profits. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Is selling the 


one of your 


Successful Boston retailers prove 
the existence of a key market upon 
which to concentrate advertising 


“Boston seems to be a city 


with a shopping radius of at 


least 30 miles. 


It actually is a city with only a 
12-mile shopping area. 

This fact the Boston Globe dis- 
covered in a recent investigation of 
Boston. It discovered that despite 
a dense, rich population making 
almost an unbroken city for 30 
miles around City Hall, Boston de- 
partment stores make 74 per cent 
of their package deliveries to 
customers living within 12 miles. 

They obtain 64 per cent of their 
charge accounts within this same 
12-mile area. 

Estimates from some authorita- 
tive sources credited as high as 
90 per cent of all business volume 
to the population living within 
12 miles. 


The Globe concentrates upon 
Boston’s key market 


That population numbers 1,700,- 
000. 

It forms two-thirds of all the 
population living within 30 miles of 
Boston. 

It is rich—with an average per 
capita wealth of about $2,000. 

Here, within this 12-mile area, 
the Sunday Globe has the largest 
newspaper circulation in Boston. 
This is the Globe’s market. Daily 
and Sunday the Globe delivers an 


almost equal volume directed 
against this key retail trading area. 


And because of this uniform seven-day 
concentration upon the key market the 

lobe carries Sunday as much depart- 
ment store lineage as the other three 
Boston Sunday newspapers combined. 

During 1925 the Globe had daily a com- 
manding lead in department store space. 

That is only logical. These Boston 
stores know their market in great detail. 
Their sales figures must reflect the 
Globe’s concentration upon the most 
representative homes. And so the stores 
use the Globe first. 


Concentrate your advertising 
through the Globe 


Always the sound plan is: Cover the 
key market first and heaviest. Com- 
mand this and you will ultimately 
command all. 


The Globe offers every advertiser this 
command of Boston’s key market. 

No, Boston is not peculiar—not dif- 
ferent from other cities. It seems different 
only because a habit has grown up of 
thinking loosely of Boston’s buyingjhabits 
—of claiming for Boston a trading area 
based entirely upon what people might 
do instead of upon what they actually do. 

If you will accept the evidence of faith 
which Boston department stores have in 
the 12-mile Boston key market you will 
see why the Globe is Boston. 


: 7 7 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION IS 
279,461 Daily 326,532 Sunday 


It is pretty generally true in all cities 
with large suburban population that, in 
the metropolitan area, when the 
Sunday circulation is practically the 
same or greater than the daily circula- 
tion, there is proof of a real seven-day 
reader interest with a minimum of casual 
readers of the commuting type. 
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Inthe area A and B, Boston’s 12-mile trading area, are 


64% of department store chargeaccounts 60% of all hardware stores 
74% of all department store package 57 % of all dry goods stores 

deliveries 55 % of all furniture stores 
61% of all grocery stores 46% of all automobile dealers 
57 % of all drug stores and garages 

Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies than the next 
Boston Sunday newspaper. The Globe concentrates — 
199,392 daily — 176,479 Sunday. 


She Globe sells Boston. 
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CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


—is one of the outstanding institutions 
in the country in its own field; in some 
ways there’s no other concern like it any- 
where in the world. 

The promotion of the interests of such 


a concern by advertising, offers many del- 
icate problems. For years this great com- 
pany felt that nobody but themselves 


could do it. 
Recently we were honored by being 
chosen to help them in their advertising. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
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Montgomery Ward Opens Chain 
of Merchandise Displays 


Personal Contact with Customers and Merchandise Displays That Prove 
Quality Are Aims of Mail-Order Experiment 


N August 14, Montgomery 

Ward & Company will open 
in Marysville, Kansas, what the 
casual observer might take to be a 
retail store. Marysville is a town 
of about 4,400 population in the 
Northeastern section of the State. 
It will not be a store, however, 
but a display of merchandise 
sold regularly by mail order 
by the company. About twenty 
of the various lines of merchandise 
listed in the Montgomery Ward 
catalogue will be exhibited. 

What the company is after is a 
close personal contact with present 
and prospective buyers by means 
of which these buyers can exam- 
ine merchandise and satisfy them- 
selves as to its quality before they 
order. 

In other words, Montgomery 
Ward is experimenting to over- 
come what has always been con- 
sidered to be the inherent and 
essential handicap of the cata- 
logue business. This is the lack 
of direct and frequent personal 
meeting with customers. It has 
been pointed out many times that 
the small-town retailer, because he 
is a part of his community, can 
know his customers and _ their 
needs better than the big city de- 
partment store or mail-order 
house. Using this advantage as a 
foundation for alert and aggres- 
sive selling, he can always hold his 
own in competition. No one has 
stressed that more than the mail- 
order houses themselves. 

The Montgomery Ward experi- 
ment—the executives of the 
company frankly regard it as such 
—may, if it proves successful, re- 
move what has been the biggest 
barrier to the expansion of mail- 
order sales. In any event, the 
opening of the Marysville exhibit 
is to be followed immediately with 
others in Minnesota and Indiana. 
Seven displays or exhibits, in all, 
will be operated by Montgomery 
Ward, according to present plans. 


This is one for each of the major 
territories in which the company 
has divided the country for sales 
purposes. 

To all outward appearances, the 
Marysville exhibit is a retail store 
with a street frontage of about 
twenty-five feet. There are two 
good-size windows for ‘display 
purposes, but no counters inside. 
Instead, the interior is taken up 
with booths. A broad aisle runs 
down the centre of the space witk 
the booths on either side, separated 
from each other by small parti- 
tions. At present, Montgomery 
Ward lists close to 30,000 different 
items in its catalogue. In an exhibit 
the size of that at Marysville, it 
would be impossible to show more 
than twenty different lines at 
one. time, but it is planned to 
change the merchandise periodi- 
cally to maintain customer in- 
terest. The first display includes 
traveling bags, kitchen utensils, 
hardware, automobile accessories, 
stoves, harness and saddlery, lino- 
leums, a small amount of furniture, 
paints and household equipment. 

Theodore F. Merseles, president 
of Montgomery Ward, in describ- 
ing the company’s plans to Print- 
ERS’ INK, stressed the point that 
the company is neither opening a 
store nor contemplating doing so. 
Some automotive equipment, never- 
theless, will be carried for immedi- 
ate delivery, but all the other mer- 
chandise is for display purposes 
only. “No one will be asked to 
buy,” says Mr. Merseles. “Our 
only object is to show the kind of 
merchandise we are selling through 
our catalogue. Customers can’t 
very well come to Chicago or St. 
Paul to inspect what we have, so 
we are taking it to them.” 

Not more than three or four 
people will be necessary to operate 
each display exhibit and of these 
all but one, it is planned, will be 
hired from the town where the ex- 
hibit is situated. The man in 
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charge, necessarily, will come from 
the company’s forces since thor- 
ough knowledge of the merchan- 
dise shown is an obvious and in- 
dispensable qualification for proper 
supervision of this new step in 
mail-order merchandising. The 
company has drawn up carefully 
prepared plans as to how the ex- 
hibit manager shall work with the 
local newspaper, the local organiza- 
tion of business men and other fac- 
tors in the community. 

“In 1872, when we started in 
business, there were fewer than 
260 towns ranging from 5,000 to 
50,000 in population,” Mr. Merseles 
said. “Today, there are 1,200 or 
1,300 cities and towns of this size. 
The trading radius of a town used 
to be from five to ten miles, I sup- 
pose, due to poor roads and limited 
transportation facilities. Nowa- 
days, it has probably been enlarged 
to twenty-five to thirty miles 
and people living in rural com- 
munities have many more places 
than formerly to go to buy or ex- 
amine merchandise. 

“It has always been my ambition 
to reach more and more of our 
customers personally. Since I have 
been with the company I have had 
our buyers go out periodically to 
call on farmers and learn what sort 
of merchandise they are buying 
and what sort they want. A buyer 
can’t operate on hunches and do 
his job successfully. He can’t 
theorize as to what the firm’s cus- 
tomers are going to want and be 
able to establish popular price 
ranges on goods we sell. There 
is just one way to know what the 
man up in Maine or down in 
Louisiana wants and that is to get 
in touch with him. By having our 
ninety buyers go out once or twice 
a year we have improved our cata- 
logue’s effectiveness tremendously. 
We have been able to show the 
kind of merchandise in it that is 
wanted and we have been able to 
establish the maximum and mini- 
mum prices at which we can sell 
goods. The more accurate we have 
become in interpreting what cus- 
tomers want, the more our business 
has grown. 

“For several years, now, we have 
been holding exhibits of our mer- 
chandise at the various State fairs. 
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These have been more effective 
than we thought they could be ip 
impressing customers and prospec. 
tive customers with the quality of 
the merchandise we carry. After 
Fair Week is over, we always 
show a marked increase in orders 
from the territory within a hun. 
dred-mile radius of the fair where 
we have had a display. In a way, 
the display at Marysville is a direct 
outgrowth of what we have been 
doing at the State fairs. 

“This experiment may be the 
means of expanding our sales. It 
may fail but we have spent months 
in laying plans for it. I wish I 
could say personally to every man 
and woman living in or near 
Marysville: ‘We are establishing a 
permanent display. Come in and 
see this stove, the kind of 
furniture, roofing material and 
other merchandise we are sell- 
ing.’ Some kinds of merchandise 
defy description in a catalogue, 
It’s almost impossible for an illus- 
tration to show quality in clothing 
and other textiles, for example. 
All that we expect our Marysville 
display, and the others when they 
are operating, to do is to give a 
practical demonstration of the fact 
that our slogan is true, that we 
never sacrifice quality to make a 
low price. The opportunity to talk 
with customers and get their criti- 
cisms and advice should be of great 
help to us in selecting merchandise 
and improving our service.” 

A few years ago, when after- 
the-war inventories were causing 
acute pains to all business and es- 
pecially to the mail-order houses, 
it was not unusual to run into the 
questions, “Is mail-order merchan- 
dising slipping? Has it seen its 
best days?” Since then, the lead- 
ing houses have come back with 
record-breaking sales. For fifty- 
four months, now, Montgomery 
Ward has showed a steady month- 
ly gain in sales. With all this 
new progress, the company is 
concerned more than ever over the 
possibilities of narrowing the gap 
between buyer and seller as a 
means to further sales volume. 

Mr. Merseles’ instructions to his 
buyers to get out into the small 
towns and rural sections several 
times each year to study people and 
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What Price Buyers? 


The ideal advertising medium would be a “directory 
of directors” and a ‘‘social register’ all in one. 
Town & Country is that type of medium. It is read b 
people who have the means to buy what they will, 
when they will and where they will. It represents 
wealth combined with intelligence and the necessary 
leisure. Judicious selection of advertising media de- 
pends on whether one is thinking in terms of the 
crowd or of people of means, whether of ‘replies 
or purchasing power. 


Town & Country 
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their wants led to brighter, more 
salable stocks of merchandise in 
the Ward warehouses. His moves 
to humanize the company’s cata- 
logue by including photographs of 
company executives and interest- 
ing data concerning them and the 
policies they were working out 
brought about a closer contact be- 
tween the company and its cus- 
tomers. Comment in the way of 
personal letters began to flow into 
headquarters from all sections of 
the country. The State fair ex- 
hibits where people might examine 
merchandise and judge its quality 
for themselves without relying on 
any copy writer’s description or 
engraver’s illustration were the 
next step. The logical outgrowth 
of all this is the permanent mer- 
chandise display at Marysville to- 
gether with the several others to 
follow it. 

The experiment will be watched 
closely by everyone interested in 
the development of merchandising 
methods. It may grow into the 
most important step that the mail- 
order business has taken in many 
years. 


C. E. Anderson with Sporting 


Publications 
Clarence E. Anderson, formerly sales 
promotion manager of the Boston office 
of The Sherwin-Williams Company, has 
been appointed director of advertising 
sales for Hunting & Fishing and Na- 
tional Sportsman, both of Boston. 


Appoints Capehart-Carey 


Agency 
Eugene, Ltd., New York, the Eugene 
method of permanent hair waving, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Capehart-Carey Corporation, advertising 
agency, also of New York. Rotogravure 
newspaper advertising is being used. 


Appoints Los Angeles Agency 

The Sphinx Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of bathroom 
supplies, has pla its advertising ac- 
count with Stutsman & Mummert, 
advertising, also of Los Angeles. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used 
in the West. 


Utz & Dunn Shoe Company 


Sold 
The Utz & Dunn Company, women’s 
shoe manufacturer, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been sold to the W. B. Coon Com- 
pany, also of Rochester, 
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Clicquot Makes Special Appeal 
to Bridge Players 


In_a recent newspaper advertisemeny 
the Clicquot Club Company, of Millis 

ass., makes bridge and the refres, 
ments served at bridge parties the them 
of its copy. 

_ The advertisement features a reprody. 
tion of a portrait of R. F. Foster. Unde. 
neath the picture the copy tells that M; 
Foster is an authority on the game of 
bridge and other games, and quotes hin 
as saying that he has noticed the “groy. 
ing popularity of Clicquot Pale Dy 
Ginger Ale on the side tables.” 

A pen-and-ink sketch of three women 
playing bridge at a table with Mr 
oster appears near the portrait. Unde 
the caption, ‘‘Mr. Foster gives a bridge 
lesson,” the players’ bids are given. Ty 
last is that of the hostess who ay; 
“Four clubs—Clicquot Clubs. I & 
cline to play another hand until th 
ginger ale is served.” 


Advance in American Safety 
Razor Profits 


_ The American Safety Razor Corpora 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., Eveready, Gem 
and Star safety razors, reports a profit 
of $314,877, after charges, for th 
quarter ended June 30, 1926. This com- 
pares with $220,306 for the same quarter 
in 1925. Profits for the first half of this 
year were $653,615, against $547,428 for 
the same period in 1925. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Com. 


pany Appointments 

Donald B. Tansill has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company department of 
Bliss, Fabyan mpany, Boston. 
Duncan Rogers, advertising manager, 
has, in addition, been made New Eng. 
land sales manager. 


C. A. Ott Joins Oil Trade 


Journal, Inc. 

Charles A. Ott, formerly with Henry 
L. Doherty & Company, New York, has 
joined Oil Trade Journal, Inc., also 
of New York, publisher of Oil Trade 
and Fuel Oil, as Eastern advertising 
manager. 


Grocery Account for Boston 


Agency 
Rival Foods, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
wholesale grocers, has appointed the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Boston 
afatiens aga to direct its adver 
ising accounts. ewspapers throughout 
New England are to be used. P 


Los Angeles Agency 
Appointment 


Roy MacMillan, former automobile 
editor of the Los Angeles Times, has 
joined the Los Angeles staff of James 
Houlihan, Inc., as copy chief. 
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“SLEEPLESS SALESMEN 


{the mouth piece of successful 


Dentifrices 


N the drug 

stores of Chi- 
cago there are 55 
dentifrices for 
sale. 
Of the five best 
sellers, it is signif- 
icant that three— 
Colgate, Forhan 
and Iodent— 
employ Sleepless 
Salesmen (Chi- 
cago L Car-cards 
and Posters) as 
permanent mem- 
bers of their sell- 
ing staff. 
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CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 
4- 509 South Franklin Street 
James Chicago, Ill. 
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Pittsburgh Linage 


Several weeks ago Editor and Publisher published com. 
parative advertising linage figures of the newspapers of 
the larger cities. As Pittsburgh is the third largest 
market in the United States, the linage figures of Pitts. 
burgh newspapers should have been included. The 
following is a compilation made by De Lisser Bros., 
Incorporated, Accountants and Auditors for the period 
from January 1, 1926 to June 30, 1926, 


Local 
Daily Display 


Pittsburgh Press . 6,074,015 
Chronicle Telegraph... 4,595,848 
Sun 
Gazette Times 

1,842,455 


Sunday 


Pittsburgh Press . 1,836,031 
Gazette Times 1,322,945 
1,305,552 


Daily and Sunday 
Pittsburgh Press . 7,910,046 


Gazette Times 


Foreign 
Display 
1,478,988 
1,188,862 
545,998 
789,892 
797,078 


835,422 
594,674 
585,647 


2,314,410 
1,384,566 
1,382,725 


Classif'd 


1,368,933 
421,810 
290,728 
480,666 
437,212 


1,108,041 
451,367 
394,151 


2,476,974 
932,033 
831,363 


Total 


8,921 93 
6,206,521 
4,605,473 
3,009,958 
3,076,145 


3,779,494 
2,368,986 
2,285,350 


12,701,430 
5,378,94 
5,362,095 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Ave., New York 
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THE PITTSBURGH PRESS, Daily 
and Sunday, seven issues, had a net 
gain of 1,036,596 agate lines over 
the same period a year ago, com- 
pared with a gain of 765,758 for the 
Gazette Times, Morning and Sun- 
day, and the Chronicle Telegraph, 
Evening, thirteen issues. In the 


same period, THE PITTSBURGH 
PRESS, Daily and Sunday, seven 
issues, had a net gain of 174,832 
agate lines in National Advertising 


as compared with 121,744 for the 
other papers, thirteen issues. 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS, 


Daily, has 33,254 more net 
paid circulation in the city 
of Pittsburgh than both other 
evening newspapers com- 
bined, and the Sunday Press 
has 22,673 more net paid cir- 
culation in Pittsburgh than 
both other Sunday news- 
papers combined! 





THE PITTSBURGH PRESS, 
Daily and Sunday, carries 
more advertising than any 
morning, evening and Sunday 
combination in Pittsburgh. 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
has one of the lowest milline 
rates in the United States. 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Ave., New York 
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How a leading department 


store saves postage 





ULLOCK’S, one of the 
leading department 
stores of Los Angeles, sends 
to a selected list of women 
reprints of full-page news- 
paper advertisements as 
advance notices of sales. 
Ordinarily, the postal costs 
on these mailings would be 
excessive—but the paper 
Bullock’s uses for these re- 
prints is Warren’s Thintext. 


Thintext is so thin it saves 
room, and so light it saves 
mailing costs, yet its surface 
is so smooth and velvety that 
it gives beautiful printing 


results. It is not difficult to 
handle on the press, folds 
smoothly and binds well. 
And it is sufficiently opaque 
so that printing on the front 
will not make printing on 
the back hard to read. 

Our free booklet, “Mak- 
ing it Easy to Plan Printing 
on Warren’s Thintext,” con- 
tains some interesting sug- 
gestions on how you can 
use Thintext effectively in 
your mailing pieces. Send 
for it. 

S. D. Warren Company, 
101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Getting 3,500 Workmen to 
Eliminate Waste 


The American Rolling Mill Company Has Saved Thousands of Dollars 
by Encouraging Its Men to Save Five Wasted Cents Each Day 


By M. E. Danford 


Works Manager, The American Rolling Mill Company 


be our organization we have em- 
phasized the absolute necessity 
for thrift for many years. We 
have enjoyed splendid co-operation 
from the workmen. Yet, in a large 
and growing industry the necessity 
for economies arises with the 
same regularity with which men 
come and go to their work. We 
have never become so thrifty that 
we could forget our thrift. 

So we have just gone through 
one of our intensive thrift cam- 
paigns, and the results are—I was 
about to say surprising; yet they 
are not to one who has wrestled 
with the problem for years. 

As a reward for our year’s ef- 
fort we have to our credit a sum 
of money that would make any 
man very comfortable for the rest 
of his days: It is large enough 
that the hundreds of men who 
helped save it are proud to know 
they put it on the credit side of 
the ledger. 

We went about it this way: We 
brought the. men together and 
talked with them in heart-to-heart 
fashion. We knew that unless 
each worker accepted his respon- 
sibility nothing would be accom- 
plished. So we told the men what 
we were doing; why we_ were 
doing it—that the present indus- 
trial conditions demanded thrift as 
never before; and finally we told 
them just how we intended to go 
about our war on waste. ; 

When the men learned that in 
an organization of, say 3,500 em- 
ployees, the number at our Middle- 
town works, a saving of 5 cents 
a day by each man would total 
$50,000 a year, they began to think 
intently about that 5 cents daily. 
Then, when they learned that one 
silica brick and a clay brick saved 

Reprinted by permission from The 
Tron Age. 
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each day would mean 5 cents 
saved, and that a chrome brick a 
day would mean 30 cents saved, 
they began to think where they 
could save a brick. 

And when one stops to think 
that 20 per cent of the material 
that goes into an open-hearth fur- 
nace goes there as scrap, one 
realizes that a saving of only 1 
per cent would mean hundreds of 
thousands of dollars saved a year. 
Men working around an open- 
hearth department assume quite a 
different attitude when they under- 
stand that two and _ one-half 
months of the year are unproduc- 
tive. 

Just such simple illustrations as 
these drove home a lasting ap- 
preciation of industrial respon- 
sibility. 

So the plan in detail was gone 
over. It was then put up to 
superintendents and foremen to 
carry through with the plan; but 
the men, those who were ac- 
tually making the plan work, al- 
ways knew just what was being 
accomplished. That was a very 
important part of our plan. 


QUOTAS SET 


Each department was given a 
quota. I based these quotas on 
records of what had been accom- 
plished in the past, and the propor- 
tion of the goal each department 
was expected to deliver. Stand- 
ards were set up for each depart- 
ment. By conforming to these 
standards, each department could 
reasonably expect to reach its 
quota. This part of the work 
called for a careful analysis of the 
main divisions of costs—labor, 
fuel, service, supplies, repairs, and 
yield of product. Mr. Reinartz, 
assistant general superintendent, 
worked out this latter detail. 

With these factors established, 
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the contest was on. At first con- 
siderable difficulty was encountered 
in meeting quotas, because the 
yield was low or extraordinary ex- 
penditures occurred. However, by 
constant campaigning the yield was 
increased, supplies were curtailed, 
and losses were stopped, so that 
the quota was attained. 

An outstanding record was made 
by the maintenance department, 
which reduced its operating costs 
10 per cent. 

The open-hearth department 
saved 38,000,000 cu. ft. of natural 
gas. Gas costs 45 cents per 1000 
cu. ft. Here was $17,000 to the 
credit of thrift. This $17,000 
worth of gas was used for dry- 
ing newly lined ladles, stopper 
rods, and spouts and for heating 
ladles. Ladlemen thought that 
proper results could not be secured 
without a long luminous flame. 
Our betterment department and 
the general pit foreman believed 
that proper combustion might get 
the same results and save a lot 
of gas. The outcome was a new 
burner designed for complete com- 
bustion, covers for the ladles, and 
the tidy sum of $17,000. 

We lay special emphasis upon 
repairing defects as soon as dis- 
covered, because it is human weak- 
ness to put off little tasks, even 
though they may grow into big 
ones. Workmen in the power 
division stopped the _ slightest 
steam leak. No chances were 
taken, because leaks in a power 
division mean a waste of fuel and 
a possible interruption of service, 
which would be very costly. 

If an open-hearth furnace is 
shut down, the loss of production 
is reflected in the cost of the 
finished product. And if the shut- 
down is longer than the minimum 
time for necessary ‘repairs, produc- 
tion costs take a decided upward 
trend. To keep down cost, time 
must be productive. Lost time is 
lost tonnage, and lost tonnage is 
increased cost. 

Out of our. thrift campaign 
came a new schedule for the re- 
lining and repairing of open-hearth 
furnaces. It is: more dependable 
than any previous schedule. Ex- 
perience had taught us that an 
open-hearth furnace would be non- 
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productive a certain number of 
days a year and that repairs cane 
with almost absolute regularity, 
So our repair crews were care. 
fully timed, and furnaces were re. 
paired before they reached th 
point where they had to be nurse 
and constantly favored. Ny 
longer does the melter try to get 
the last possible ton of metal be. 
fore the furnaces are repaired, 
This practice saves thousands oj 
dollars. Our soaking pits are o 
the same repair schedule. 

The matter of inventories ha 
been quite a problem with us, a 
with industry in general. The end 
of the World War found us witha 
large investment in supplies. This 
had already been cut in half by 
1921. But our campaign for thrift 
further reduced our stock from 
25,000 to 15,000 items and another 
survey reduced it to 13,500. Ou 
goal for December, 1926, is 10,00 
items. The decrease has been ac- 
complished by narrowing the range 
of sizes of materials. All stocks 
eliminated were sold by our pur 
chasing department. 


KEEPING AN EYE ON THE DUMP 


And so our campaign of thrift 
has gone along. Everything is 
rigidly scrutinized. Even the dump 
had to prove its right to be called 
a dump, for this rather unpre- 
possessing part of industry can 
give up some interesting thrift 
skeletons. 

For instance, a superintendent 
of a plant making a drive on waste 
was giving the dump a casual 
once-over. It was clean—unusually 
clean. But the superintendent 
noticed some brick houses that had 
recently been built just across the 
road. Those bricks had a familiar 
look about them. And here is what 
happened: the bricks had _ heen 
picked up from the dump. Al- 
though they were badly burned 
and scarred from use in checker 
chambers, they made _ substantial 
houses. No bricks go to that 
dump any more. Instead they go 
into retaining walls, and certain 
foundations. 

In the round-up, along with the 
more important items, 35,000 feet 
of old crating, 5,000 old ties used 
for heating the finishing building, 
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Adwertise Building Supplies 
Where Building Records 


y Nre Broke 


OU don’t have to 
create a demand for 
building supplies in 
Florida. The demand is 
here — an insistent and 
steady demand which 
during the past year has 
far out-distanced supply. 
In spite of railroad 
embargoes, Florida spent 
more than $400,000, 
for new buildings in 1925, 
not including equipment 
and furnishings. Permits 
for new buildings totaled 
even more, which fact in- 
dicates the tremendous 
demand. With improved 
transportation facilities, 
it is predicted that the 


building materials— 
lumber, cement, brick, 
tile, wall-boards, doors, 
windows, fixtures, paints 
or any other form of 
building supply — you 
have a market in Florida. 

The buyers are here 
and they are eager to 
buy. Someone is going to 
sell them. You can have 
your share of their busi- 
ness if you will get your 
message to them. 

The best way to reach 
all of this market at least 
cost is to advertise 
through the Associated 
Dailies of Florida — 
practically all of the 


Ig is building program this ajlies of Florida asso- 
dump year will even surpass jated for the convenience 
called previous records. and economy of national 
npre- Whatever you manu- advertisers. For infor- 


can 
thrift 


ndent 
waste 
asual 
ually 
ident 


facture in the way of 


mation address: 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
% Florida 


: rs 510 Clark Building 
liar Jacksonville, Florida 
Key West Citizen 

Clearwater Sun Lakeland Ledger 

Daytona Beach Journal Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Daytona Beach News 

Deland Daily News my ry 

Eustis Lake Region 

Ft. Myers Pre Miami Herald st. 


Bradentown News 


Pensacola Journal 
Pensacola News 
Plant City Courier. 


it. 
st. I 





. Myers Press 
Ft. Myers Tropical News t. I 
Ft Pierce News-Tribune - 
Ft. Pierce Record 
Gainesville News 
Gainesville Sun 


J acksonville Florida Times- 


Union 
Jacksonville Journal 





Stuart Daily News 


Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 


Winter Haven Chief 
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150 tons of sand, 23 tons of paper, 
16 tons of metal barrels, 71 tons of 
old iron, 7,500 tons of boiler house 
ashes and checker dust, and 6,400 
pounds of scrap rope contributed 
to the grand total, enough to pay 
us splendidly for all our time and 
effort. 

‘But it seemed to me ‘that the 
greatest result is the lesson in 
thrift that has been driven home 
to the rank and file of our or- 
ganization. At the final meeting, 
when all of us were together talk- 
ing over the good work that had 
been accomplished without in any 
way interfering with a person’s 
productivity, there was a spirit of 
genuine enthusiasm for the elimi- 
nation of waste. And I could not 
help but feel that those men would 
carry the lesson into their own 
homes and apply the principles of 
industrial thrift to their personal 
affairs. If so, we have accom- 
plished better than we hoped. And 
in doing so, we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that our 
workmen are doubly conscious of 
the responsibility resting upon them 
to help find some profit within our 
own walls. 


Increase in Corn Products 


Income 
The net income of the Corn Products 
Refining Company, New York, Mazola, 


Karo, and Argo corn starch, amounted 
to $5,441,181, after charges, in the first 
half of 192 This compares with 
$3,446,064 for the similar period in 
1925. For the second quarter net income 
was $2,722,921, against $2,718,250 in 
the preceding quarter and $1,666,775 in 
the second quarter of last year. 


Tharinger Macaroni Account 
with Olson & Enzinger 


The advertising account of the 
Tharinger Macaroni Company, Mil- 
waukee, continues to be directed by 
Olson & Enzinger, Inc., of that city. 
It was previously reported that this 
account had been’ transferred to 
The Koch Company which was only 
engaged to place a small amount of 
business. 


Gardner Motors Plans 


Canadian Campaign 
The Gardner Motor Company, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., is planning a newspaper 
advertising campaign in Canada starting 
in September. This compen will be 
directed by the Clarke E. ke Agency, 
Toronto advertising agency. 
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When I First Met ‘Printers’ 
Ink” 


Lire Savers, Inc. 
Port Cuester, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I am forced to realize how old I am 
etting by confessing that I have read 
RINTERS INK for more than twenty 
years. My first acquaintance dates back 
oa senior year at New Haven in 
I believe I have been a subscriber al] 
of the time since then but if not actu. 
ally on your rolls, I have let some- 
one else pay the subscription, for cer. 
tainly I have. missed few, if any, 
issues for this long period of years. [| 
know that your publication helped me 
immeasurably on advertising questions 
and even yet I enjoy the stories and 
experiences of other manufacturers in 
this field far more than I do short 
stories in the magazines. If I may 
be permitted to paraphrase, I should 
say that “Truth is ‘far more interest- 
| than fiction.” 
believe our organization here sub- 
scribes for something more than thirty 
copies of Printers’ InK and we do not 
believe our division managers are 
fully equipped without being on your 
subscription list. 
That’s what I think of the Printers’ 
Inx Publications! 
Lire Savers, Inc. 
Epwarp J. Noste, 
President. 


Co-operative Account for 
Seattle Agency 


Manufacturers’ Association of 
Washington has appointed the Tom 
Jones Parry Company, Seattle, adver- 
tising agency, to direct a co-operative 


The 


* advertising campaign. Newspapers will 


be used to stimulate interest in local 
products. 


Sheldon School Appoints 
L. Jay Hannah 


The Sheldon School, Chicago corre- 
spondence school in salesmanship, has 
appointed L. Jay Hannah & Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Business 
publications are being used. 


H. D. Leopold with Carryola 


Company 
H. D. Leopold, formerly advertising 
manager of The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, Chicago, has joined the 
Carryola Company of America, Milwau- 
kee, portable phonograph manufacturer, 
as an executive. 


Novelty Account for J. X. 


Netter, Inc. 

Le Vantin, New York, importer of 
novelties, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with J. X. Netter, Inc., adver- 
tising, also of New York. 
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Bulks Large~- 
But Results Come 


From Concen- 
trated Home Papers 


Ask any of your dealers where he would like to see your news- 
paper advertising and they will mention their home town paper 
or that paper which has strong influence in their town and 
surrounding country. They know that such influence means 
reader confidence and responsiveness. 


You Can Cover Iowa 


by using The Des Moines Capital and a half dozen other well- 
selected key city dailies which we gladly reeommend—and cash 
in on this “home paper” influence. 


You Can Cover The Des Moines Mar- 
ket Thoroughly With The Capital! 


that no combination of Des Moines newspapers 
REMEMBER can deliver more than the Des Moines market! 


The 
Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 





O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC,, Special Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO __. DETROIT 
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Ester 


-Memphis 


'HE NEW South—epitomized by Memphis—rejuvenated and 

stabilized by putting fresh eggs in more baskets! 
Not so many years ago one could form a fairly accurate opinion 
of trade activity in the Memphis (TRI-STATE) market, by simply 
looking at Cotton quotations. 
But since the War—new capital, new industries, new exploita- 
tion of dormant resources, have entirely remodelled the business 
structure of the South. 
The Memphis of today creates annually about two hundred million 
dollars worth of products independent of baled cotton! 
The taxable incomes of inhabitants of the Tri-State (Memphis) 
market aggregate more than $63,400,000 yearly! 
This renewed financial comfort is a constant factor, reinforced and 
supported by great variegation of business and multiplied pro- 
ductivity. 

* & % 
The wey of (Tri-State) Market embraces Western. Tennessee, the 
upper half of Mississippi and the eastern quarter of Arkansas. 

422,000 people are in the close-in, mobile, active-buying group 
covered by The COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 
115,000 families read this newspaper daily—and are guided by 
its columns in their buying selections. 
The Commercial Appeal extends its merchandising taproot to the 
a of worthwhile purchasing power in the -STATE 
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The entire Memphis zone is delivered as a unit—families 
both able and willing to buy—by The Commercial Appeal, 


Specialized information is essential to successful selling ef- 
fort in the NEW Memphis market. 
Why not seek such knowledge from that organization which 
has best demonstrated its competence to grip and hold the 
interest and trust of so vast a Southern audience? 
Ask The Commercial Appeal to confer with you on distribu- 
tion and advertising in this NEW South. 
THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
National Adoertising 
Representatives 


New York Chicago w= 
St.Louis SanFrancisco Atlanta 


~ the Brightest Spot in the New South / 
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We Haven’t Sported Chin 
Whiskers for 20 Years 


The Coming of the Automobile 
and Hard Roads Have Changed 
Buying Habits Until Today 


Central Illinois is 
Just One Big City 


The traditional “Hayseed” 
is found only on metropolitan 
stages these days, being 
extinct in the Corn Belt of 
Illinois. 
The farmer and small town residents are just a few minutes re 
moved from the Bloomington market. They wear the same stylisli 


clothes, ride in the same fine cars, crave the same food delicacies, 
insist upon the same home conveniences enjoyed by the city dweller. 


And what's more they BUY all these necessities from the adver. 
tising in The Daily Pantagraph, a paper they, their fathers and grand. 
fathers have read and believed in for over 80 years. 





Circulation 19003—97% Home Delivered 
in the Richest Spot in Illinois 


Dhe Daily Pantagraph. 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, Ill. 





REPRESENTATIVES— 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., 
Boston. J. H. GRIFFIN, Room 1501, (40 S, Dearborn St., Chicago. P. A. 
FOLSOM, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Member A.B. C.. A N P. A.. Associated Press. 
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An Answer 
to Macy’s Attack on Na- 
tional Advertising 





(Continued from, page 12) 
impartial facts, not Mr. Straus, 
should do the talking. 

To summarize: The indictment 
brought against national advertis- 
ing as a burden on the consumer 
falls down because: 

(1) R. H. Macy & Co. spend 
more money, by far, as an indi- 
vidual advertiser for advertising 
than does the average national ad- 
vertiser, and yet Macy claims to be 
able to sell at lower prices than 
any other retail store in New York 
City. Why should advertising 
raise a manufacturer’s price and 
not a retailer’s price? 

(2) The selections of “national 
advertisers” as made by Mr. 
Straus are open to question. 

(3) Mr. Straus overlooks en- 
tirely the elements of taste, style, 
creative effort, uniformity of prod- 
uct, skill and experience. 

(4) Mr. Straus, when asked 
point blank on the value of na- 
tional advertising in cutting the 
selling gosts of retailers, denies 
such value. Evidence on the other 
side of the question exists in such 
abundance, however, that his denial 
is open to question. 

(5) There is evidence that he 
has not presented figures which in- 
clude all of the overhead charges 
against the products which he has 
cited, 

* * * 

The purpose of this article is 
not to discredit the credibility of 
Mr. Straus. The purpose is to 
show that the generalization: 
“The consumer pays for advertis- 
ing” is unsound. 

The price which a consumer 
pays for a product is determined 
by a number of factors: There is 
the cost of raw material; the cost 
of production; the cost of selling 
and the cost of management. All 
of these are factors to be reckoned 
with. The cost of raw material 
may be definitely fixed in some 
instances. In no case, however, 
can the other costs be fixed. Ad- 
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vertising is part of selling expense. 
Whether or not it is to increase 
the price of a product or lower 
the price depends solely on the 
ability of those who use it. 

It would be just as foolish to 
say “Advertising reduced the cost 
of all merchandise to the con- 
sumer,” as it is to say, as Mr. 
Straus said, “Merchandise na- 
tionally advertised necessarily 
must carry heavier prices to pay 
for the advertising.” 

The answers of the various 
manufacturers who have replied in 
some detail to the charges made 
by Mr. Straus against their prod- 
ucts are given under the following 
heads on succeeding pages of this 
issue of Printers’ INK: 

(1) Widespread Distribution Is 
Reason for Pro-phy-lac-tic Suc- 
cess. 

(2) Advertising Reduced Venida 
Manufacturing and Selling Costs. 

(3) Retailer Takes a Smaller 
Margin on Advertised Product. 

(4) Dix Sells Fine Workman- 


ship. 
(5) The High Return a Retailer 
Gets on a Private Brand. 
Wide Distribution, 
Reason for Pro-phy-lac- 
- tic Success 








The Fact That No Competitor Has 
Ever Been Able to Budge It 
from Its Dominant Position Is 
Proof That Its Product Is Being 
Sold at as Low a Cost as Is 
Consistent with Its Quality 


By John H. Moore 
Sales Manager, Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic 
rush Co. 


{Epirortran Nore: The following 
statements by Mr. Moore were sent to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives as an answer to remarks made con- 
cerning the price of Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth- 
brushes before that Committee by Mr. 
Straus. 

The statements made to which Mr. 
Moore has replied were: 

“The next item we take up, gentlemen, 
is tooth-brushes. You have all heard of 
the hoy tooth-brushes. It is 
a very difficult matter to test tooth- 
brushes. The United States Testing Co. 
had quite a time in making a test. Their 
summary is: 
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“ ‘These tests, as well as the condition 
of the brushes after the tes show 
that in the case of the three-row brushes 
Macy’s brush lost on the average the 
same number of bristles as the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic, while the ware < down of the 
bristles would be about equal 

“In the case of the four-row brushes, 
both the bristles loss and the condition 
of the brushes after testing, indicate 
marked a in the Macy brush. 
Yet the Pro-phy-lac-tic three-row brush 
costs the retailer thirty cents each and 
the four-row costs him thirty-six cents 
each; while the Macy brush costs us 
thirteen cents each for the three-row 
and fifteen and one-half cents each for 
the, ae -row brush. 

In other words, there is a difference 
between thirteen and thirty cents, and 
fifteen and one-half and thirty-seven 
cents, according to the size of the 
brushes.”’ 

. We have not seen the 
Macy brushes with which the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic brushes were com- 
pared, but we believe we know 
enough about the foreign and 
domestic tooth-brush market and 
the cost of manufacture to assume 
that the Macy brushes were made 


in Japan. 
MANUFACTURING COSTS IN JAPAN 


Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth-brushes are 
made in the United States by 
American workmen under _ the 
various State and Federal laws 
controlling labor. In Massachusetts 
we have, as you know, minimum- 
wage laws, which they do not have 
in Japan. Massachusetts laws also 
restrict the number of hours per 
week that a female may be em- 
ployed. There are many other 
conditions which are prescribed by 
law, such as the permanent em- 
ployment of a nurse, the mainte- 
nance of a hospital, and other de- 
tails, all of which add to the cost 
of manufacture and none of which 
has to be considered by the 
Japanese manufacturer. 

In addition, Pro - phy - lac - tic 
tooth-brushes are individually car- 
toned, and we guarantee them 
without question for an indefinite 
period. Not only do we guarantee 
them but should a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
tooth-brush be returned we refund 
to the person returning the brush 
the postage on the brush sent to 
us. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth-brushes are 
made of the very finest material 
obtainable for tooth-brushes. So 
far as Mr. Straus’ remark is con- 
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cerned—that the Macy brush costs 
13 cents for the three-row style 
we might say that we make a 
three-row brush which we sell to 
the trade at 5% cents apiece, and 
this brush we will guarantee wil] 
stand up exactly as well, under any 
mechanical test as the 13- -cent 
Macy brush. No mechanical test 
has ever been invented which will 
have the same effect as the actual 
use of a brush over a long period 
of time in the human mouth. 

All of the materials entering 
into the manufacture of the 5%4- 
cent brush are very much cheaper 
than the materials which go into 
the manufacture of the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic tooth-brush. There are also 
a less number -of operations, and 
the brush is not individually boxed. 

All of these items have to be 
taken into consideration in figuring 
the cost of a Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth- 
brush, and it is this cost which de- 
termines the price of 30 cents to 
the retail trade for the three-row 
brush which Mr. Straus mentioned 
before your committee. 

We infer from Mr. Straus’ state- 
ment that this price shows us an 
abnormal profit, and yet we would 
like to call Mr. Straus’ attention 
to the primary and fundamental 
law of economics, which has been 
proved time and time again, that 
just as soon as there is too great a 
margin between the cost and the 
selling price of a commodity by 
one manufacturer, other manufac- 
turers are tempted into the field 
and become competitors. The fur- 
ther working of this law of eco- 
nomics shows that the bringing of 
competitors into the field immedi- 
ately increases the supply as 
compared with the demand, and 
the price must be lowered. 

We do not believe that there has 
been any exception to the working 
of this law of supply and demand 
as it applies to the manufacture of 
tooth-brushes, and if there were an 
unreasonable margin between the 
cost of Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth- 
brushes and our price to the retail 
trade, then there should be many 
other domestic tooth-brush manu- 
facturers in the market. As a 
matter of fact, however, other 
manufacturers have come into the 
market at various times over a 
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Is it working for You? 


O matter what you sell, you must 
“sell the banker” first. 


General Motors Corp. 

Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Co. 
—and others of America’s greatest 
manufacturers realize the importance 
of the bankers’ good will and are tell- 
ing him about their products. 

To tell the banker about themselves, 
quite naturally they are using the me- 
dium that reaches EVERY BANK IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA. 

They are “selling the banker” 
through 


ZheBurroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Bivd. & Burroughs Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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long period of years, but none of 
them has been successful, which 
would seem to prove that Pro-phy- 
lac-tic tooth-brushes are being 
made and distributed at as low a 
cost as is consistent with their 
quality. 

One of the contributing factors 
to the success of our business has 
been the very widespread distribu- 
tion which we have enjoyed on 
Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth-brushes. The 
brush is recognized today as a 
standard and leading item in the 
drug field, and is to be found in 
over 97 per cent of the retail drug 
stores as well as in an equally 
large percentage of department 
stores, and it is to this wide- 
spread distribution, with the ac- 
companying large volume of busi- 
ness, that we owe the success of 
this company. 

One would gather, from the 
propaganda of such stores as 
R. H. Macy, that they were en- 
abled to operate at a much lower 
overhead cost than their competi- 
tors, but as a rule this is not the 
case, and the cut price on such 
items as Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth- 
brushes is not offered to the cus- 
tomer because of lower operation 
cost but because the merchandise 
is used as bait by these concerns, 
to draw customers into their doors, 
with the hope that they will be able 
to sell them other, unbranded mer- 
chandise on which the loss of 
profit, sustained on the advertised 
article, may be made up. 

The consumer, therefore, ulti- 
mately does not benefit by cut 
prices on nationally advertised 
merchandise. In fact, the con- 
sumer is usually penalized. 

On the other hand, the price- 
cutting policy on the part of the 
large concerns has a tendency to 
create a strong trade resistance on 
the part of the smaller merchants 
against the article cut. This, in 
turn, means a smaller volume of 
business to the manufacturer, with 
a resulting increase in cost of 
manufacture, so that here again 
the consumer is penalized. 

We have been making Pro- 
phy-lac-tic tooth-brushes for over 
thirty years, and it has been our 
sincere effort to make the best 


brush, at the lowest price consis-) 
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tent with its quality, that could be 
made in America. That other 
domestic concerns have not met 
with any similar measure of suc- 
cess in the manufacture of tooth- 
brushes would seem to disprove 
Mr. Straus’ statement that our 
merchandise is sold at a price 
above that at which it should be 
sold. 


Advertising Reduced 
Venida Manufacturing 


and Selling Costs 


Additional Volume of Business 
Produced by Advertising Re- 
duces Other Costs of Manufac- 
ture, Production and Selling and 
Prevents It from Being a Burden 
on Consumer 


By Norman H. Rieser 


President, The Rieser Company 


[Eprtor1at Note: The story of how 
advertising -built a business that now 
sells direct to more than 26,000 retailers 
on the same price basis is told in the 
following statement which Mr. Rieser 
sent to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

This statement was made in reply to 
the following remarks of Percy S. 
Straus, vice eg soe of R. H. Macy & 
Co., before that Congressional Committee 
on Venida Hair Nets: 

“T do not know, gentlemen, whether 
you are interested in hair nets. 
are going out of style these days. 
Venida hair net costs us 8.3 cents each. 
Our own costs 3.5 cents each. 

“T should have said that we do not 
carry the Venida hair net. It is sold for 
two for twenty-five cents in our neigh- 
borhood. We sell this other one for six 
cents each or two for twelve cents which 
is half the price of the Venida. 

“Here is another hair net of just 
the same type. They are almost exactly 
the same. 

“Both: Venida and Macy hair nets are 
made ‘of human hair, guaranteed perfect. 

“Our people claim that ours is better. 
I have no proof of it, so we will not 
insist on that point. At any rate, it is 
equally good and the price paid to 
the manufacturer in one case is $5 a 
gross and in the other case it is $12 
a gross—$7, then, is paid for the good- 
will of that. manufacturer. ys iF f 


; I do not know whether 
Mr. Straus claims to be ansauthor- 
ity on hair nets’or whether the 
person who furnished him the in- 
formation desires to qualify as a: 
judge, but the.statements.-that..he © 
has made are,:very.tnisleading. and 
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Things about ourselves 


—said by others 


*...It is a peculiar thing how 
the F. J. Ross Company and 
our Company appear to have 
certain similar characteristics. 
From what we have seen of the 
Ross Company, I am inclined 
to agree that most of you are 
“fools for work”. ..” 


—from our Red Letter Book 
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Investigator tells hoghe 


125,000 Samples 


The Home News, Bronx and Manhattan, contracted wi 
Colgate & Co. to deliver in three hours 125,000 sampl 
of Coleo attached to a display ad appearing Saturday 


June 26. 


The Thresher Advertising Service, Inc., 126 Liberty § 
N. Y., representing Colgate & Co., sent two experience 
investigators to check up on the distribution. 


We print below the letter of Mr. P. W. Marshburn of thy 
Thresher Service, to The Home News, and a copy of his 


report to the Colgate Co.. 


‘“‘Complete Satisfaction’’ 


The Home News, 
873 E. 148th St., N. Y. 


Attached is a copy of the report 
which was sent to Colgate & Com- 
pany covering the advertisement 
for Coleo Soap in The Home 
News, Saturday, June 26. 

Although no reference is made 
in the report to the deluge of rain 
which blessed the Bronx on that 
day, we believe that no one around 
New York City escaped the fact 
that it did rain most vigorously 
during the afternoon. ° 

We wish to express our complete 
satisfaction with the efficient way 
in which you carried out your part 
of the contract to distribute a 
sample of Coleo Soap with each 
copy of The Home News. 

We have a keen appreciation of 
the difficulties which you face, par- 
ticularly in bad weather. Please 
accept our congratulations for a 
good job promptly done. 

Yours very truly, 


Thresher Service Co., Inc. 
- P. W. Marshburn. 





THE REPORT 


June 28, 19% 
Mr. S. Bayard Colgate: 


The advertisement for Coleo Toile 
Soap, which also contained a samp 
cake of Coleo, appeared in The Hom 
News, Saturday, June 26. As far 
we know this is the first time th 
has ever been done in any paper. 


The labor involved in pasting on ani 
distributing 125,000 samples was » 
large that, in order to be sure thy 
work was properly done, Mr. Delaney 
and Mr. Mashburn of this office spent 
the afternoon in making an_ inspec 
tion of the work as it was being 
carried out. Both were very mud 
impressed by the efficient organiz- 
tion which made the job possible. 


First we went into the newspaper 


news and advertising columns, Tht 
Home News has a local section for 
each of five divisions of the Bron 
This section runs into about tw 
pages, which contain not only loci 
news but also advertisements of mer 
chants in that locality. 


As the papers come off the pressd 
they are automatically divided ints 
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fve groups, representing each di- 
Then they are bundled ac- 


their 703 delivery boys. These bun- 
dies are then taken directly to that 
delivery station. There are 44 of 
these delivery stations throughout 
the Bronx. 


After the papers are delivered, an 
inspector, who has immediate charge 
of the boys in his territory, makes 
his rounds, checking up on the ser- 
vice and taking any complaints that 
the subscribers may have. This is 
his daily duty and insures prompt, 
efficient delivery of the paper. 


Saturday, at these stations, each de- 
livery boy took his allotment of 
papers, and attached the sample of 
Coleo Soap which had previously been 
issued to him. The paper was then 


folded and ready for delivery. As. 


each boy has approximately 200 
papers, he had ample time to do a 
thorough job and deliver his copies 
promptly. 


The papers began to come off the 
press at 12 o’clock and were in the 
hands of the subscribers before five. 


After watching the work of attach- 
ing the samples to the papers, we 
went to lunch, during which time 
the boys began their deliveries 
throughout the Bronx. Then we 
made the rounds of the Bronx in a 
car, stopping at addresses selected 
at random, climbed the stairs to the 
top floor, and walked down to the 
apartments, examining the papers 
as they were left on each door step. 


Also wherever we saw a delivery 
boy on the street, we examined his 





homhe Home News delivered 


supply of papers to make sure that 
the work had been done properly. 


This was a somewhat rigid test in 
that it gave no boy or station a 
chance to foresee where the inspec- 
tion would be made. In every case 
we found a perfect job was being 
done. The paper was left neatly 
folded, either between the door knob 
and the door, or at the doorsill. 


The circulation department reported 
that they received 127,000 samples of 
Coleo Soap, all of which were used. 
They had left over only 40 copies 
after we had taken a few for files. 


The only casualty of the afternoon 
was in the case of one small boy 
from whom 20 copies containing 
samples of Coleo Soap were stolen. 
This incident illustrated the rigidity 
of the system, for this boy was back 
in his division headquarters early in 
the afternoon and received 20 addi- 
tional copies for his customers. 


We believe it is safe to say that 
over 80% of the English-speaking 
residents of the Bronx heard about 
Coleo Soap Saturday afternoon. 


In no other paper which we know of 
could the same thing have been done, 
for almost the entire circulation is 
delivered directly to the homes of 
the subscribers; and the work is so 
thoroughly organized in its smallest 
detail that a thorough inspection is 
made of each step. 

We believe that The Home News 
carried out their contract absolutely. 
A sample of a complete paper is 
attached. 


THRESHER SERVICE, Inc. 
P. W. Marshburn 


THE HOME NEWS 


BRONX AND MANHATTAN 


very Evening and Sunday 


873 E. 148th St., N. Y. 
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are cited to prove an assertion that 
the advertising makes the differ- 
ence in the cost to the consumer. 

The human hair net is made by 
hand, and our product passes 
through nearly fifty hands before 
it reaches the ultimate consumer. 
The hair net itself is so dainty that 
it needs the most careful handling 
in order to secure a perfect net 
and uniform quality. 

Hair nets come packed in bulk, 
a gross in a package, and as each 
net takes a girl fully two hours to 
make, there is often the work of 
many hands in the one gross pack- 
age. After these nets are packed 
into single envelopes, neither their 
size, shape, nor quality can be told 
without examining each individual 
net, which is physically impossible 
as a matter of comparison. 

Therefore, to take a single net 
and offer it as a basis of compari- 
son is not sound, and the test of 
the quality of the manufacturer’s 
merchandise is through the thou- 
sand of grosses which he puts on 
the market under a trade name, 
each net of which should measure 
up to the specifications and claims 
which he makes for same. 

This intense selection and super- 
vision adds materially to the cost, 
and while we maintain in China 
our own organization for the 
manufacture and inspection of 
these nets, owing to the fact that 
Chinese labor is not as responsible 
as American labor, we have the 
necessity of practically going over 
in each detail the work of inspect- 
ing and packing each net that we 
receive from China. And even 
after these nets are packed, we 
have a_ re-inspection. department 
which re-checks part of the work 
of each girl in our packing de- 
partment. 

The quality of a hair net de- 
pends upon the size, the shape, the 
number of meshes, the size of the 
opening, the regularity of color 
and the fact that only one shade is 
used in each net, and last but not 
least, the tensile strength and 
quality of each hair manufac- 
tured in the net—as the proverb 
that “a chain is only as strong as 
its weakest link” applies equally to 
the hair net. 

Our Venida Net is sterilized in 
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China, and re-sterilized in New 
York, and all our merchandise is 
surrounded with the greatest of 
care and sanitation possible. 

Any hair net which does not 
meet with Venida standards is re- 
jected, and of the thousands of 
gross which we receive from 
China, many gross it is impossible 
for us to use at all, and it is very 
seldom that from a single gross 
we can pack the full quantity of 
nets, as our inspection is most 
rigid, 

We sell these nets as “other 
brands” at wholesale prices rang- 
ing from $3 to $7.50 per gross, and 
should we find a net which is torn 
or for any reason unusable, we 
discard it entirely—and even our 
cheapest brands of nets are sold 
under the Rieser guarantee. 

.. . Venida Hair Nets are sold 
at two for 25 cents in both the cap 
shape and fringe shape, single and 
double mesh, bob size, regular size 
and extra size. 

I have written Mr. Straus a let- 
ter . . . calling his attention 
to the fact that his extra size 
fringe nets have always been sold 
in his store at 16 cents apiece; 
furthermore his double mesh nets 
are selling at 8 cents each and 89 
cents a dozen, and his single mesh 
nets are selling at 6 cents each. 

I have further stated that there 
is no reason to confuse regular 
manufactured merchandise, which 
is produced under the highest class 
conditions, with irresponsible mer- 
chandise on the market, much of 
which is distress merchandise 
which has fallen into the hands of 
either weak producers or im- 
porters who are forced to sell 
these goods at any price they can 
secure. In many cases the banks 
have had to foreclose on this mer- 
chandise and it is often sold at less 
than the cost of production. 

With an article such as hair nets, 
it is practically the same as with 
a barrel of apples in which there 
is one rotten apple. It makes the 
entire barrel less in value—and 
when a woman receives one hair 
net in a dozen which does not 
please her, she is dissatisfied with 
the entire dozen and the value of 
the product is materially lessened. 

We have been selling our Venida 
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Chieftain Bond 


HE MAGIC OF COLOR! Four- 

teen attractive shades besides white 
to weave into any sales plan and give 
just the distinctive touch that lifts your 
advertising out of the beaten path—the 
touch that makes for increased returns. 
This is what CHIEFTAIN BOND gives 
to advertiser and printer besides a 
strength, a crisp character and a quality 
feel that have made it a leader in its 
class. Try it. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Weenah, Wisconsin —_Wispow Boxp 


OLD CounctL Trez BonpD 
Svcozss BonpD STONBWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIEFTAIN BOND Check the (YF Wiemes Saees LEDGER 
RESTIGR LEDGER 


NPBNAH BOND 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 


en 
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Think of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The focal city of Ilowa’s richest and most 
prosperous acres, whose remarkable. strength 
is best exemplified in the extraordinary cam- 
paign of expansion and construction that is 
now under way, including: 





$5,150,000 cereal mills expansion 
1,250,000 hotel building 
1,000,000 office building 
3,495,000 civic and factory building 
1,200,000 in county road work 


A $12,095,000 campaign that could only 
be backed by substantial business conditions 
that are served by the dominant newspaper 
of the field. 





Represented by 
ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
489 5th Ave. Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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Hair Nets at $12 per gross and we 
feel that if the dealer carries a 
stock of merchandise on hand, he 
is entitled to sell same at 33% per 
cent profit on the selling price. 
We furthermore deliver our goods 
free of charge throughout the 
United States, so that each dealer 
can sell same at a uniform price. 
We furthermore guarantee to ac- 
cept the return of the hair nets 
from the dealer any time within 
six months from the date of pur- 
chase and reimburse his full pur- 
chase price, so that we not only 
guarantee each net to the indi- 
vidual customer but we also guar- 
antee the dealer on any loss on our 
merchandise. 

In spite of the falling off of the 
sale of hair nets due to the fact 
that women are wearing so little 
hair, it would be impossible for us 
to sell these hair nets at 121% cents 
retail and give the infinite care 
which accompanies each hair net if 
we did not still enjoy a large vol- 
ume of business—and any adver- 
tising we have done has assisted us 
in increasing our volume. 

We feel that the advertising 
which we have done has helped to 
build the entire hair net business 
throughout the country, and if it 
had not been for our advertising, 
the general use of hair nets would 
never have reached such large pro- 
portions and there would have 
been very little sale for the private 
brands. It has been our experi- 
ence that the combined cost of 
our advertising percentage and 
the cost of selling of our sales- 
men, of whom we had over fifty 
men in the field, has been less 
than the actual selling cost of 
other concerns handling unadver- 
tised brands. 


CONSUMER DOES NOT PAY 


We can state as a fact that the 
additional volume created by ad- 
vertising reduces other costs of 
manufacture, production and sell- 
ing, so that the advertising ex- 
pense is not an extra expense 
which is passed on to the con- 
sumer. We can further state that 
when hair nets were scarce and 
dificult to obtain, unadvertised 
brands and private brands of the 
department stores, although in- 
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Punch 


IN YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Punch 


These are the secrets of 
Successful Advertising 


Orders for 1927 are 
now being arranged 


33 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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ferior in quality, were sold at the 
same price or for more money 
than the standard Venida net. 

I also want to state that the per- 
centage of our advertising expense 
was considerably less during the 
peak year of 1921 than it has been 
in recent years when we have had 
to again educate the women to the 
fact that the hair net is essential 
not only for long hair but also for 
bobbed hair. In other words, the 
advertising is educational work 
and it only builds good-will when 
the product of the manufacturer 
gives the utmost satisfaction to the 
consumer. 

The fact that today many of our 
competitors have reduced their 
prices and at the same time re- 
duced the quality of their product 
has assisted us in obtaining addi- 
tional business while they have 
been losing ground. 

We consider that a good article 
is worth its price and to permit 
the department store to offer 
standard goods as a bait on their 
counters in order to bring trade 
into their stores is only debauching 
the reputation of the manufacturer 
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and destroying the confidence of 
the individual customer in the 
quality of his goods. 

A retail store cannot operate 
under a certain margin of ‘prof 
and to sell goods at cost and below 
is unfair competition. If R. H 
Macy & Co. pay $5 a gross for 
their hair nets and sell them at 89 
cents a dozen, I consider they are 
getting an extra profit to which 
they are not entitled, and the only 
reason I see for a retail store to 
contest the resale price of com- 
petitive merchandise is the fact 
that they like to break down the 
good-will of the manufacturer and 
make prices at will—sometimes 
long profits and sometimes short 
profits—while on the other hand, 
it would be a fairer law if the re. 
tailer should be entitled to only a 
stipulated mark-up of his mer. 
chandise. Then they would be 
unable to sell standard goods at 
cheaper than cost prices and make 
up the difference of profit on 
articles on which the values were 
unknown. 

For example, if you would in- 
vestigate the profits that R. H. 











In Allentown (Pa.) 


THE CALL 


Cooperates thoroughly with any advertiser or 
manufacturer desiring information on this 
important market. 


95% 


of all the people in this 
prosperous area read 


The Allentown Morning Call 


Story, Brooks & Finley 


National Representatives 
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S advertised 


un the 
BOOT and SH DER 


RECOR 


“Ralston—Smart Shoes 
for Men”—as made by 
theChurchill& Alden 
Company are typical 
of the many fine shoes 
manufactured in 
Brockton—and adver- 
tised in the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder. 
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Can This Be Your New Field? 


Pipe Organs, Reed Organs, 
Organ Blowers, Pianos, Radios, 
Song Books, Choir Equipment, 
Band and Orchestra Instruments 
are finding Larger Sale Than 
Ever in The Church Field. 


The ONLY advertising medium 
which is restricted in circulation 
to the buyers of the field is 


THE EXPOSITOR 


The Ministers’ Trade Journal 
Since 1899 





Me oR ‘a 


PECIAL MUSIC NUMBER 
Forms Close September 5 
Mailed September 15 


Rate: $75.00 a Page 





20,000 Interested Subscribers 


Three ‘times the advertising car- 
ried by the nearest similar 
“Undoubtedly the 
outstanding religious publication. 
Expositor returns greater than 
all others combined.” 


publication. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Macy & Co. are making on their 
proprietary articles, such ag 
rouges, powders and lotions, where 
they are making both the manv- 
facturer’s and the retailer’s profit, 
you would find that their margin 
of profit is very interesting. The 
same applies to the ready-to-wear 
departments of all stores. 

For your information, every 
manufacturer of toilet goods who 
desires to get co-operation from 
the majority of large department 
stores, finds it necessary to furnish 
a paid demonstrator whose salary 
ranges from $18 to $35 a week 
and who is a regular employee of 
the store, which materially in- 
creases the manufacturer’s expense 
of selling. ‘ 

The Rieser Company sells Ve- 
nida Hair Nets direct to over 
26,000 dealers through its own 
corps of salesmen, and does not 
distribute through any jobbers. It 
has been our policy to sell the 
corner drug store at the same price 
that we sell the large retailer. 
This policy at first did not appeal 
to the department stores as they 
always insist on extra discounts, 
but in the long run, through the 
merit of our merchandise, we have 
also succeeded in convincing a 
large majority of the department 
stores that they can handle Venida 
Hair Nets better than any other 
line, and give more satisfaction to 
their customers—and the success 
of our business has borne out the 
soundness of our policies. 


Retailer Takes 
a Smaller Margin on 
Advertised Product 


Dioxogen Advertised on Quality 
Basis Is Sold by R. H. Macy 
& Co. on 28 Per Cent Margin 
of Profit While an Unknown 
Brand Requires 65 Per Cent 
Margin 


By J. G. Jaccolut 
President, The Oakland Chemical Co. 


{Eprrortat Nore: In the following 
statement Mr. Jaccolut shows that the 
Oakland Chemical took its quality prod- 
uct from a line of products, trade-marked 
and advertised it. He also relates the 
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Dispatch Service Department 
for National Advertisers 


and: Research Bureau under the direction of 

experienced people well qualified to assist manu- 
facturers, distributors and their agencies in planning 
their sales and advertising campaigns for the Central 
Ohio Market. 


" | “and newspaper maintains a Market Information 


Representatives of The Columbus Dispatch are in 
constant touch with distributors and retailers in all 
lines of business. When the advertising campaign 
justifies it, special investigations are conducted, new 
avenues of distribution opened, personal calls made 
and tie up copy solicited. 


This Newspaper supplies salesmen covering the field 
with route lists, and when necessary personal introduc- 
tions to buyers are given. Portfolios of advertising 
campaigns also furnished with a letter of introduction 
and acknowledgment of the advertising contract. 


The Dispatch arranges for installation of window 
trims and interior displays, and will distribute the 
material to a limited number of retailers. Special 
arrangements can be made for complete window dis- 
plays throughout the entire territory. 


Thirty-three Ohio counties with eighty-seven cities and 
towns having a total and resourceful population of over 
one million (93 2/10% native born) can be reached 
through this one big medium. 


HARVEY R. YOUNG O'MARA & ORMSBEE,, Inc., Representatives 
Advertising Director New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 
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International Newsreel Photo 


MILLION Catholics attended the 28th Interna- 

tional Eucharistic Congress held in Chicago, 
June 20-24, demonstrating the intense interest of the 
Catholic people in their religion. 


This same intense interest is actively shown every week 
by the 500,000 Catholic families who buy and read Our 
Sunday Visitor, the largest and most popular religious 
weekly. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


The National Catholic Weekly 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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fact that back of the advertised product 
stands much research work. These two 
factors, advertising and research work, 
he believes, have created a preference 
for Dioxogen in the public mind. 

It is a statement that very effectively 
shows that mere statement of chemical 
analysis is not a sufficient basis upon 
which to predicate a price comparison. 
This particular statement was made to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives in reply to remarks made before 
that Committee by Percy S. Straus, vice- 
president of R. H. Macy & Co. The 
remarks made by Mr. Straus on Dioxo- 
gen were: 

“Here we have Dioxogen, on which 
the United States Testing Co. makes the 
following report, and referring back to 
this I will call attention to the fact 
dl our bottle contains a small amount 


les 

The contents of this Dioxogen bottle 
is 19.95 ounces. 

“The contents of our bottle is 16.05 
ounces. There is a difference of almost 
four ounces. 

“The hydrogen peroxide in this sample 
No. 1 is 3.73 per cent. The hydrogen 
peroxide in sample No. 2 is 3.18 per 
cent. 

“The water, (by difference) is 96.27 
per cent in sample No. 1 and 96.82 per 
cent in sample No. 

“The testing company says: 

“*Each sample also contains a very 
small trace of acetanalid (less than 0.04 
per cent) which is added to prevent 
the decomposition of the peroxide. 

“‘The higher content of hydrogen 
peroxide of sample No. 1 increases to 
some extent its effectiveness as an 
oxidizing agent and its value as a 
Scales as compared to sample 
y, 9 


NO. 2. 

“This slightly greater strength of 
sample No. 1, however, can not account 
for the great difference in the cost 
of the two products, the “Oakland” 
product having a cost of over three times 
that of the “Beno” preparation, on a 
16-ounce basis.’ 

“In other words, we pay to the Oak- 
land Chemical Co. fifty cents for this. 
The other is put up for us by another 
manufacturer and costs us eleven and 
one-half cents. 

“We sell this (indicating) for nineteen 
cents. We sell that (indicating) for 
sixty-four cents. 

“Other competitors’ prices are sixty- 
nine, sixty- nine and seventy-nine cents. 

“Here again, gentlemen, we have a 
difference of thirty-nine and _ one-half 
cents in the price of the two, with a 
slight difference in content, a difference 
of, say 20 per cent. That variation in 
price is to pay for the good-will of 
Mr. Oakland’s product.” 


. . Our firm manufactures 
all grades of peroxide of hydro- 
gen, it makes the bleaching solu- 
tions, it makes U. S. P. solutions 
and the purest, highest-grade prod- 
uct it makes is sold as Dioxogen. 

The name was adopted to dis- 
tinguish this best of all quality 
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Good Copy 


which stirs up 

friendliness, 

while offering a. 
real service, will 

pull longer and 

harder than mere 

claims of size or 

cleverness. 


If you watch a 
really first class 
salesman you'll see 
the principle at 
work. He wins 
your regard first, 
knowing that busi- 
ness easily follows 
liking, and that en- 
during confidence is 
more profitable than 
single sales. 


It is our experience 
that good copy will 
make a good prod- 
uct so sought after 
as to lessen sales’ 
costs. 


HAWLEY 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY | 
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o Get Your Share 


of the 1926 Appro- 
priated Budget of 
$23,580,000 


You have only 
to reach 


3,210 Y.W.C.A. secretaries 
who are the buying execu- 
tives for 1,167,099 Y. W. 


C. A. members 
Through 
The Official Y. W. C. A. 
Magazine 
THE WOMANS PRESS, 
which goes to all Y.W.C. A. 
buildings, libraries, and its 
officials. 


IT OFFERS YOU 
A 
DOUBLE MARKET 


1. It Reaches Individual 
Members 


2. It Reaches Buying 
Executives 


For complete plan of services 
to fit your particular product 
address 


Miss Clara Janouch 
Advertising Manager 


The Womans Press 
600 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 
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from other less pure qualities, 

Our company sells large quanti- 
ties of peroxide of hydrogen to 
firms who bottle it and resell it to 
department stores, chain stores and 
5 and 10 cent stores. 

It sells for 3 cents a pound, a 
quality equal in every way to the 
solution sold by R. H. Macy & Co, 
This product when bottled sells at 
retail in the 5 and 10 cent stores at 
5 cents for a six-ounce bottle, or 
at the rate of 13 cents per pound, 
In fact, the very same solution 
which R. H. Macy & Co. sell, as 
stated by Mr. Straus, for 19 cents 
per pound, is sold in the 5 and 10 
cent stores at 5 cents for a six- 
ounce bottle, or at the rate of 13 
cents per pound. 

Mr. Straus emphasizes the dif- 
ference in the price of Dioxogen 
and the solution he sells; he states 
that Dioxogen costs his firm 50 
cents per bottle and that they sell 
it for 64 cents a bottle, a profit of 
28 per cent. His own peroxide, he 
states, costs him 11% cents per 
bottle, and he sells it for 19 cents, 
a profit of 65 per cent. 

Why, if Macy & Co. can afford 
to sell Dioxogen on a 28 per cent 
margin of profit, do they require 
65 per cent profit on the unknown 
brand? 

Dioxogen is not a department- 
store product. It is sold and it 
belongs in the drug store. It is 
recognized as the purest, most uni- 
form, and most stable peroxide of 
hydrogen made. It has been widely 
advertised to the medical and 
dental professions and it has an un- 
usually high reputation. Before 
the war it was sold all over 
Europe, and today it has a steady 
demand in all important European 
countries, and that in the face of 
the European products. This de- 
mand was created and exists today 
because of the superior qualities 
of Dioxogen. 

Large sums have been spent by 
our company in bacteriological re- 
search work; this work has ex- 
tended over years and is going on 
at this very time. Important con- 
tributions to scientific knowledge 
have resulted from this work, all 
of which has added to the reputa- 
tion of Dioxogen. 

If Mr. Straus had wished to 
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HEREVER the water runs you 

find —life. But in the water you 
also find death—- sudden, unwarned, 
devastating. Yet, despite such continu- 
ous destruction as would immediately 
depopulate the world—the water teems 
with life. 

“Why spend trouble and money on 
an advertisement that lives only a few 
short moments?” 

The end of all life is death. But life, 
and business, can be perpetuated and 
increased —if the seeds of tomorrow 
exceed the destruction of today. 

Give advertising, the seed of your 
future, every chance to offset the de- 
struction of forgetfulness. Give it every 

aid, in typography, in illustration, 

in photo engraving. 


Gatchel & Manning, INC. 


C. A. Stinson, President 


Photo Engravers 
West Washington Square e+ 230 South 7th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Beyond Mere 


Circulation 
+ 


G HE business of space- 
buying today is leaning 
less and less on the yardstick. 
So many elements have en- 


tered that cannot be measured 
or weighed. 


Prestige, for instance. 


Who can tell how many 
sales made in the United 
States last year hung on that 
intangible factor? Yet every 
experienced advertiser knows 
their total was enormous. 


In the making of new lists, 
alert space-buyers are rightly 
demanding the circulation 
“‘plus’’ which prestige brings. 


THE CHURCHMAN, 
reaching every week the rich- 
est and most influential audi- 
ence in the religious field to- 
day, gives to your sales’ 
message that weight of pres- 
tige which no circulation 
scales can register. 


afc 


THE CHURCHMAN 


The Leading Journal of the 
Episcopal Church 
2 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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convey an honest picture, he should 
have used the 5 and 10 cent store 
product for his comparison, for 
both solutions are of similar 
quality, the firm from whom he 
gets his product supplying large 
quantities to the and 10 cent 
store. He should also have real- 
ized that 65 per cent profit on the 
Macy article as against 28 per 
cent profit on the advertised brand 
would not, if generally known, add 
to the reputation of his firm or 
their business methods. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted for the consideration of 
your committee, in the hope that it 
will be helpful. 


Dix Sells Fine 
Workmanship 


Company Claims That 90 Per 
Cent of Maids’ and Nurses’ 
Uniforms Manufactured Are 
Copies of Dix Uniforms All of 
Which Are Designed in Its 
Own Factories 


By Fred E. Frank 


President, Henry A. Dix & Sons 
Corporation 


[Eprrorrat Nore: In the following 
brief statement the president of Henry 
Dix & Sons Corporation has strikingly 
and tersely set forth the sic reasons 
for the success of that business. A point 
that should be of particular interest to 
advertisers is this company’s policy of 
advertising the ability of its — 

his statement was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives 
as an answer to assertions made by 
Percy S. Straus concerning the price 
charged consumers for Dix Garments. 
Mr. Straus made the following assertions 
in comparing two nurse maid’s_ uni- 
forms, one a Dix Garment, the other 
Macy’s own make, for the purpose of 
showing that Dix garments had to sell 
at a higher price in order to cover ad- 
vertising expense: 

“The next article is that of a nurse 
maid’s uniform. They are both Amoskeag 
chambray uniforms. One is made by 
Henry A. Dix & Sons and the other 
sample is made for R. H. Macy & Co. 
The United States Testing Co. report is 
as follows: 

dl only difference in workmanship 
between the two dresses appears in the 
stitching about the collar and along 
the front facing. Dix fabric was 
found to have a row of stitching visible 
at this portion of the dress, while the 
Macy dress does not have this stitching 

“*The rest of the workmanship ap- 
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REE—A booklet of facts, 
“Argentina As a Market for 
American Products,”’ mailed 
free on request. 


Remember the Bobolink 


Like the spotted sandpiper, the curlew and 
other birds, the bobolink spends two summers 
a year, one in North America and the other in 
Argentina, where the seasons are the reverse 
of ours— 


Manufacturers who have studied the problem 
know that distribution below the equator is 
the natural solution to the seasonal fluctuation 
of business. 


LA PRENSA 
of 


BUENOS AIRES 


is the gateway to Argentina, where many 
American manufacturers are now selling their 
products. It is interesting to note, for in- 
stance, that the two best foreign customers for 
American automobiles, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, are below the equator. 


For information and rates, apply to 
any export advertising agency, or to 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


Tel. Vanderbilt 5943 250 Park Ave., New York 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 
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OU CAN’T BUY 
THIS EXPERIENCE— 


but 


OU CAN HAVE 
THIS SERVICE 


A’ food manufacturer with 
a knotty sales and advertis- 
ing problem will be interested in 
this story. 


Three years ago we undertook 
the sales and advertising counsel 
of a food product with a distribu- 
tion in only sixteen stores in 
Brooklyn. The strong resistance 
of consumer habit and prejudice 
had to be overcome, as well as 
the power of competitors’ efforts. 


With an original advertising 
appropriation of $25,000, over 
5,000 stores were added. And in 
24 months 11,000 sales outlets 
were secured in the New York 
Metropolitan area. 


Today, the product has nation- 


al coverage, being on sale in ap 
proximately 150,000 stores, at an 
introductory sales and advertising 
cost probably much lower than 
that of any other food product. 


This record is the result of 
work —an intimate merchandising 
knowledge of local conditions 
country-wide—direct contact 
with and support of over 500 
food distributors in America. 


This knowledge and these re’ 
lationships are fresh—up-to-the- 
minute. 

You Can’t Buy This Experience 
—But You Can HaveThis Service. 


We shall be glad to confer with 
any food manufacturer, in conf 
dence, regarding his problems. 


The Patterson-Andress Gmpany Inc 


ADVERTISING 


ONE MADISON AVENUE,NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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pears practically the same. A count of 
the stitches taken at similar parts of 
the two fabrics were found to be the 


same. 

“‘Since this test was made the dif- 
ference in the stitchings has disappeared 
and the garments. are now practically 
identical.’ 

“For the Dix dress we pay $2.25. For 

r own we pay $2. 

“The Dix dress to the consumer sells 
regularly at $3. Our own sells for $2.74, 
a difference of twenty-six cents, which 
Dix gets for his good-will, and as he 
does not advertise much, I suppose he 
is not entitled to it. 

“The next article is a trained nurse 
uniform, also made by Dix, both samples 
being made of white linen. The United 
States Testing Co. says: 

“‘The workmanship in these uniforms 
appears to be practically the same. The 
number of stitches per inch taken at 
similar points on the two fabrics were 
found to be practically identical. The 
general manner in which the two uni- 
forms are constructed seems most com- 
parable.’ 

“We pay for the Dix uniform $3.25. 
For our own we pay $2.50. 

“The standard retail price on the Dix 
uniform is $5. The standard price on 
our own is $3.74. 

“There is a difference between $2.50 
and $3.25 which Mr. Dix gets for his 
good-will.’’] 


We wish to enter in 


writing an objection to the in- 


formation given, as it is not cor- 
rect and truthful in every respect. 

First. The firm of Henry A. 
Dix & Sons Corporation has been 
in business for over thirty years, 
making all Dix-made uniforms, 
maids’ and nurses’, in their own 
factories, which they maintain in 
New York, Millville, N. J., Bridge- 
ton, N. J., and Somerville, N. J. 

Second. On the question of 
material brought out by Mr. 
Straus we will agree with his 
statement. 

Third. We emphatically dis- 
agree with the question of work- 
manship, as Dix-made uniforms 
are known to be made with the 
finest workmanship obtainable and 
are so advertised by the leading 
department stores throughout the 
United States. 

Fourth. The biggest point omitted 
by R. H. Macy & Co. is the re- 
fusal to take into consideration 
the value of brains. Every Dix- 
made uniform is designed in our 
own factories and 90 per cent of 
the uniforms made by all other 
manufacturers throughout the 
United States are copies of Dix- 
made uniforms. We defy Mr. 
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Straus to refute this statement. 

Our designing force designed 
the uniforms used by the United 
States Army, Navy, and Red Cross 
nurses during the World War and 
for the American Red Cross in 
previous undertakings and imme- 
diately thereafter these uniforms 
were copied by all other manufac- 
turers as their own styles. No law 
can prevent these men from copy- 
ing Dix uniform designs. 

We also object to the statement 
that “for Dix dresses we pay,” 
for we do not sell R. H. Macy & 
Co., who have been one of the 
leaders in this country influencing 
manufacturers to copy original 
models, thereby avoiding the 
necessity of having to employ de- 
signers or creators who receive 
large sums of money weekly for 
the brains which they possess. 

If we could eliminate our de- 
signing and pattern-making de- 
partments, we could sell our mer- 
chandise very much_ cheaper. 
R. H. Macy & Co. do not have to 
maintain any factories, guarantee 
continuous employment fifty-two 
weeks during the year, nor pay 
dividends to their employees; nor 
assume any overhead charges which 
must go to the manufacturer who 
maintains his own factories. 

We wish to go on record, as we 
feel that a great injustice has been 
done to Dix-made uniforms and 
the Henry A. Dix & Sons Cor- 
poration, and trust you will suc- 
ceed in getting this letter into the 
records as a refutation to the 
statements made by Mr. Straus, 
of R. H. Macy & Co. 


The High Return 
a Retailer Gets on a 
Private Brand 


By F. D. Bristley 


Vice-President, Royal Baking Powder Co. 


[Eprrorrat Nore: In making a com- 
parison between a private brand baking 
wder called “Red Star” of R. H. 
acy & Co., and of a nationally adver- 
ti brand, “Royal,” Percy S. Straus, 
vice-president of the Macy organization, 
made the following statements to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 


tives: F 
“Gentlemen, now we come to baking 
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powder. You have all heard of Royal 
baking powder. 

“We have a sample of Royal baking 
powder and of Red Star baking powder. 

“The United States Testing Co. says: 

“ ‘Although the two powders vary con. 
siderably in their composition, the avail. 
able carbon dioxide content, which is the 
best measure of the efficiency of the 
outer. is only slightly higher in the 

oyal powder. 

“In general, the two samples shoul 
be equally satisfactory for use in baking’ 

“The price from the manufacturer for 
the Royal baking powder is $4.47 per 
dozen or thirty-seven cents per can. 

“We pay 25.9 cents per can for the 
Red Star baking powder. 

“There is sixteen ounces in the Red 
Star, the Macy can, and twelve ounces 
in the Royal can. 

“There is 33% per cent more in the 
Macy can and we pay twenty-three cents 
less for it, twenty-six cents instead of 
forty-nine cents. 

““Macy’s retail price is fifty-four cents 
on their own Red Star baking powder 
and forty-two cents on the Royal baking 


der. 

“In other words, the Royal is giving 
one-third less and getting 50 per cent 
more for it. That is paid for their good. 
will. Their product, as you know, has 
been advertised for a long time, and that 
possibly is an answer to the question 
asked before, whether the amount paid 
for good-will increases as the good-will 
is increased through national advertis- 


following reply was sent to 
Printers’ Inx by Mr. Bristley on re. 
quest. ] 


: The only comment we 
have to make regarding the testi- 
mony of Mr. Straus is that he 
and his company are to be con- 
gratulated on being able to sell a 
baking powder for 54 cents per 
can which he admits costs them 
but 26 cents per can. 

The quality and efficiency of 
baking powders are not determined 
by their available carbon dioxide 
contents, for some of the cheapest 
baking powders on the market con- 
tain a much greater percentage of 
available carbon dioxide than the 
higher grade of baking powders. 

Most of the private brand bak- 
ing powders on the market sell to 
consumers from 20 cents to 30 
cents per pound. 

Mr. Straus is again to be con- 
gratulated on being able to obtain 
54 cents per pound for his product. 


Joins “Electric Traction” 


F. E. Owens, formerly advertising 
manager of the W. M. Mathews Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, has joined Electric 
Traction, Chicago, as assistant editor. 
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Can You Sell In 
f) This Market Profitablyr 


E HAVE prepared a complete report 


Wi -.. . 
esti of market conditions that will prove 
Be invaluable in determining your sales 
a, plans in the Pacific Southwest. 
| ; : — 
7 This report covers population statistics, com- 
; Pp ‘3 PP ’ 
ined parative purchasing power, location of buy- 
ee ing centers, transportation facilities and rates, 
* commerce and production figures, distribut- 
° 6 . . . . 
the ing methods and costs, buying habits, potential 
g » buying »P 
a sales and other pertinent data. 
1 to 
30 We shall be glad to mail a complimentar 
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“on- copy of this report upon request. 
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uct. 

Los Angeles Warehouse Co. 
316 Commercial St., Los Angeles, California 
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* 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Combines the largest circu- 
lation of any tri- weekly 
paper in America with an 
advertising milline rate of 
1.70, one of the very lowest 
rates for space in publica- 
tions which reach farm 


families. 


The Atlanta 
Tri-Weekly Journal 





An organization of 
idea men, writers, 
designers, typogra- 
phers and pressmen, 
working to produce 
new business literature 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD 
LTD -468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
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How to Sell Goods in 
Latin America 


Washington Bureoy 

of Printers’ Ix; 

COMPLETE handbook 
selling goods in Latin Amer. 

ica has just been published by the 
Department of Commerce. It js 
the second revised edition of mis. 
cellaneous series No. 89, “Com. 
mercial Travelers’ Guide to Latiy 
America,” and the success of pre. 
vious editions indicates that the 
present volume will be extensively 
circulated. 

In the first and second editions 
the writer, Ernest B. Filsinger, re. 
quested constructive criticism and 
suggestions for future _ issues, 
Many commercial travelers an( 
others, acceding to the request, 
have furnished much _ valuabk 
material for the present volume 
and there does not seem to bea 
conceivable question regarding the 
selling of goods in Latin America 
that the book does not answer. 

The introduction points out that 
the book was written to supply 
the need for a guide book for 
commercial travelers in the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Central and 
South America. Also, that while 
compiled primarily for business 
men, its convenience for casual 
travelers has not been overlooked. 

The first part of the book is de- 
voted to general information for 
the salesman, and deals with his 
equipment, the documents neces- 
sary to establish his identity, 
licenses, samples, funds for travel- 
ing expenses, wardrobe, and health 
precautions. The chapter ends 
with a check list of every item 
in the way of equipment that a 
salesman will need. 

The next chapter deals with 
transportation in a general way, 
and then discusses in detail such 
subjects as buying tickets, reserva- 
tions, personal taxes, baggage, 
landing and clearing baggage, ger- 
eral dress, quarantine, tips on ship- 
board, laundering, and many 
others. 

The commercial traveler, so an- 
other part of the book states, will 
find it advantageous to notify cus- 
tomers not more than several 
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weeks in advance of his call. 
“Very frequently,” it continues, 
“ome advance advertising is done 
in trade journals, export papers 
and other mediums of that char- 
acter. Such advertisements are 
ysually calculated to awaken in- 
terest among prospective buyers 
and to create an atmosphere for 
the goods. They often serve to 
give an idea of the exporter’s 
standing and reliability and the 
variety of the goods carried. Not 
infrequently, this advertising will 
result in inquiries for samples, 
which may be turned over to the 
salesman for follow-up work.” 

That high pressure and super- 
selling methods, so familiar in this 
country, will not sell goods suc- 
cessfully in Latin America, is early 
disclosed by the book. In no other 
countries do tact, courtesy and 
good manners play such an im- 
portant part in selling. The sales- 
man, to be successful, must not 
only be capable of expressing all 
of the accepted social conventions 
and ideas, but he must also dress 
the part in strict accordance with 
the social usage of the countries 
traveled. 

Besides discussing every perti- 
nent subject from manners to mer- 
chandise, the book gives a wealth 
of information regarding the 
market conditions, transportation 
facilities, hotels and all other im- 
portant factors of the various 
cities and towns of all countries 
in Latin America. The book was 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and it is 
sold at $1.25 a copy, postpaid, by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D 


New Printing Business at 


Emaus, Pa. 

Wilson Ream, for the last seven years 
with L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc., Al- 
lentown, Pa., has organized a printing 
and direct-mail advertising usiness 
: he Pa., under the name of Ream 

on. 


Ward Baking Profit Gains 

The Ward Baking Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., reports a net profit 
of $1,313,585, after charges, for the fif- 
teen weeks ended June 30, 1926. This 
compares with $1,268,863 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 
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HILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 


Practical Pointers on . 
Every Parental Problem 








Link up your 
products with 
Progressive 
Parenthood / 


(CU MILOREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, en- 
ables advertisers to link up 
their products with the 
progressive parenthood 
movement that is sweeping 
over America today. 


The first issue—October 
—is about to go to press. 
Why not start to talk shop 
with alert mothers and 
fathers with the initial ap- 
pearance of the first trade 
paper of parenthood? 


HILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue 
TerYork 
Tel. Mad. Sq. 2080 
Represented in the West by Wilson 


and Galey, 111 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Randolph 6583. 
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... Thevalue of your 
House Organ depends 
upon what it does for you. 


The editors of ten na- 
tionally prominent House 
Organs have found that 
Arrow Press Service helps 
them get more value out 
of their Individual Pub- 
lications. - ° 


Helpful copies of our House Organ production 
will be sent on your request 
ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
318-326 West 39th Street * New York 


SET SAIL ~ H A BIG IDEA-HIS 


ONE IDEA WAS WORTH MORE THAN 
HIS CREW OF EIGHTY-EIGHT WHO 
THOUGHT HE WAS “LOCO IN THE 
COGO”: THATS WHY HE LANDED 
C#&Y2WE CREATE PITHY IDEAS 

-NOT JUST PRETTY PICTURES 
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FOR ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 
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Outlines New 
Campaign at Jobbers’ 
Meeting 


FOR the purpose of adequately 
presenting its fall and winter 
sales_and advertising campaign, 
the Federal Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Buffalo, invited its jobbers 
to attend a two-day meeting. At 
this meeting, which was held re. 
cently, a special effort was mate 
to acquaint these wholesale dis. 
tributors with the officers of the 
company so as to develop a closer 
and more personal relationship 
with the company. 

A. C. Stearns, advertising man- 
ager, explained that the advertis. 
ing campaign would be divided 
into four separate parts with a 
two-weeks lapse separating each 
drive during the period of Sep 
tember 12 to December 19. Plans 
call for the use of space in fifty- 
five newspapers and full pages in 
magazines. These efforts are to 
be supplemented with direct-mail 
literature and window displays. 
He also reported that the adver- 
tising appropriation has been con- 
siderably increased over last year. 

Phantom pictures will be a fea- 
ture of the copy for the new cam- 
paign. For instance, a child is 
shown listening to the radio and 
in the background Jack and Jill 
and other Mother Goose characters 
appear in dim outline. This idea 
will be carried through to appeal 
to all ages. Fourteen points, list- 
ing the advantages of Federal 
products form an integral part of 
each advertisement. 

The method of dealer tie-up 
and follow-up was explained in 
detail." This phase of the cam- 
paign is considered most important, 
and it is believed that jobbers who 
attended the meeting gained most 
comprehensive understanding of 
the whole mechanism of tie-up 
and follow-up which could not 
otherwise have been obtained. The 
Federal Company feels that this 
getting together with its jobbers 
will result in more effective co- 
operation between manufacturer, 
jobber and dealer. 
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With moral, professional and financial assurance 
of its success from the first 1927 issue, at $10 
yearly-in-advance for each 12 monthly leather-like 
bound volumes for quick reference through an 
annual cumulative cross-index to its completely- 
departmentized “actual-case in story-form” con- 
tents, colorfully illustrated 


“The Book-of-the-Month 
in Sales & Advertising’ 


will return an ever-increasing five-figure income 
and add fresh laurels to the accomplishments of 
the four best men available now as 
VicE-PRESIDENT and Business Director 
VicE-PRESIDENT and EpiToriAL Director 
Vice-PRESIDENT and ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Vice-PRESIDENT and CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 


for their services, with or without an immediate 
cash capital-stock subscription, in producing 


“The Sales & Advertising Magazine That 
Is Never Thrown Away”’ 


Full details of the half-million market of men, 
women and students awaiting this improved ser- 
vice, and plans for enrolling 25,000 qualified sub- 
scribers and 100 selected qualified advertisers the 
first year, can be had on confidential application 
proving qualifications to the owner of the original 


idea for 


“The World’s Greatest 
Sales & Advertising Publication ” 


(See Page 166, July 29th, Printers’ Inx) 


ARCHIBALD LAMONT MACNAIR 
505 Fifth Avenue 1328 W. Monroe Street 
New York ad Chicago 
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Business’ A few yoke ago 
we offered an 
eee opinion editorially 


relative to the 
ing Mind decision of the 
cotton industry to employ a pub- 
licity agent to help set its house 
in order. 

Since then we have come upon 
a statement on the cotton in- 
dustry made by Louis K. Liggett 
of the United Drug Company. Mr. 
Liggett’s statement was made to 
the Boston News Bureau in con- 
nection with his purchase for his 
personal account of the majority 
stock of a textile business, the Po- 
casett Manufacturing Co. 

He begins his statement with 
the declaration “J don’t care for 
tradition” and continues: 
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“The trouble with New England 
cotton mills, and for that matter 
all textile plants, is that they paid 
out too much in dividends when 
they were making money and put 
too little back into the property. 
leaving themselves with antiquated 
mills,” 

There is an indictment that 
could not be brought against ap 
advertising minded business. Ad. 
vertising builds for the future 
The real advertisers of this 
country put back much of their 
profits into advertising; into 
building better sales forces and 
into better factories. 

The banker, especially the in. 
vestment banker who is acquainted 
with the practices and develop. 
ments of modern distribution, cay 
say much on this subject when it 
comes to sizing up the investmen: 
possibilities of advertised and w- 
advertised industrials. He knows 
that unadvertised industrials have 
a record of paying fairly large 
dividends in times of prosperity 
while the advertised company is 
only paying out a normal rate of 
dividend year after year. But he 
also knows that every so often the 
advertised company makes a 
phenomenal return to its stock- 
holders because it has consistently 
plowed back into the business all 
surplus profits over and above 
those that are necessary to give its 
stockholders a reasonable return 
on their investments. 

Continuing, Mr. Liggett says: 

“To a very large extent, mills 
have been duplicating the efforts 
of each other. New ideas or 
original selling methods have been 
totally lacking. Tradition  sur- 
rounded the efforts of mill man- 
agement and to go outside of 
tradition was heresy. 

great many of our mills 
ought to be consolidated and good 
modern machinery put into good 
and modern buildings to manv- 
facture specific lines of mer- 
chandise. Meet the demand for 
specialty products. I don’t mean 
entirely revamp plant, equipment 
and methods the minute a new fad 
appears in style, but change the 
order of manufacture when a well- 
defined movement toward a new 
idea in cloth appears. Only an 
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ynusually short-sighted man could 
fail to see the onward sweep of 
new styles in textile products dur- 
ing the last three years. 

“Last but not least is the much- 
mooted question, which is today 
concerning mill men, of selling and 
selling agencies. I believe the 
present methods of selling mill 
products have got to be changed. 
| certainly shall change ours. 
There must be new and up-to-date 
methods of selling and new, re- 
vitalized selling forces. This is 
the day of salesmanship ; the order- 
taker is a back-number. Get out 
and get the business, whether it 
be in textiles, drugs, motors or 
the necessities of life!” 

A treasurer is a treasurer, with 
plenty to do in that job. Don't 
expect him to be a sales manager. 
Get a man who is equal in 
authority with the treasurer who 
can spend money so that the 
treasurer will have more to save. 


Some time ago 
Goals of Bruce Barton 

Desire used the phrase 
“soals of desire” in describing the 
relation of advertising toward a 
modern conception of social 
economics. 

It is an apt phrase and de- 
scribes in graphic fashion what has 
been happening in America dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. 

Leading manufacturers have set 
up before the masses of wage- 
earners, by means of advertising, 
certain definite, tangible goals of 
desire and told the men to produce 
more to get them. 

That consistent and attractive ad- 
vertising has greatly increased the 
will to produce cannot be de- 
nied. The modern thought in 
political economy is that whatever 
adds to a man’s desire to own more 
adds to the wealth of the nation. 
Advertising has been helping to 
transform men who were for- 
merly content to get merely enough 
to eat and clothe themselves and 
their families, into men who are 


willing to produce twicé as much 
as their fathers did for the joy 
of possessing an automobile, a 
radio, a modern home. 

_In setting up these goals of de- 
sire, the manufacturers who ad- 
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vertise have done much to 
transform the spirit and the real 
wealth of the nation. 


A reader of 
The Thrill of Pansruns’. Inx, 


Business” jy commenting 
upon A. D. Lasker’s article, 
“Salesmanship in Print,” appearing 
in the issue of July 29, makes this 
observation: “What an intensely 
interesting thing business is any- 
way! This Lasker article—and 
the same thing can be said of a 
great many others that appear in 
your two publications—is more 
than worth while as something to 
read, to.say nothing of the vital 
merchandising principles it sets 
forth so forcefully.” 

Our friend is right. 

Stories of business develop- 
ment in this country, especially 
when they are set forth by skilled 
writers, can be just about as thrill- 
ing as history or biography having 
to do with the rise and develop- 
ment of peoples and nations. For 
it is business that provides the 
facilities whereon all the funda- 
mental elements of human ad- 
vancement must be based. 

Is this too comprehensive a 
statement ? 

We think not. Where is there to 
be found anything that, somewhere 
along the line, does not have to be 
paid for with money? The scholar 
browsing around in books and 
affecting a lofty disregard of “the 
root of all evil” could not have 
those books if money made out of 
some business undertaking had not 
paid for them. The figure could 
be extended to take in a thousand 
things without which enlighten- 
ment and a host of things con- 
tributing to happiness and content- 
ment would be beyond our reach. 

Business is the medium through 
which people may barter their 
goods, their time and their talents, 
thereby experiencing the delights 
of achievement and getting the 
money through which they can rise 
and develop still further. It is not 
surprising then that there should 
be a thrill in business for those in- 
terested in it and even a thrill in 
merchandise itself. The head of a 
certain great jobbing house once 
told us that he never will forget 
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the intense interest he felt when, 
working years ago as a stock boy, 
he discovered that an ordinary 
china cup was something more 
than a cup. One shape went under 
the merchandising name of Ovide 
and the other St. Denis. 

Business is fascinating. This is 
why men stay in it, even after they 
have made more money than they 
and their families will ever need. 
They are not after more money. 
They take delight in building; in 
fighting their way through ob- 
stacles; in winning. They wel- 
come the additional money that 
their efforts bring not because of a 
lust for financial gain, but- because 
money is the evidence of business 
success, 

Thus it is easy to see why the 
readers of Printers’ INK follow 
so. closely the exposition of busi- 
ness principles which our staff 
writers and contributors, such as 
Mr. Lasker, set forth in every 
issue. 


‘ »» It is to a certain 
No-Nox oil refining cor- 


Advertising poration, we be- 
lieve, that we are indebted for the 
term “No-Nox,” which is applied 
to a variety of gasoline which 
causes no “knock” in automobile 
motors. The same expressive term 
is applicable to the understanding 
arrived at between the ice and 
electric refrigeration industries, 
whereby each party has agreed to 
conduct its advertising without in 
any way throwing disparagement 
upon the other. 

In an announcement made in 
Printers’ INK it was stated: 

“Facts were presented to show 
that both industries have a com- 
mon purpose, to educate the pub- 
lic in a broader application of the 
necessity of food protection 
through adequate refrigeration and 
that if this was intelligently ap- 
proached, both industries would 
profit by a greater expansion.” 

This is an interesting develop- 
ment and marks another step away 
from the old belief that to enable 
a new business to rise, it must 
necessarily mount upon the bones 
of an old one; -and that for every 
industry that. grows to adult 
stature, another one must be 
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hauled away to the old ladies 
home. 

It also indicates a growing ap. 
preciation of the real meaning oj 
constructive advertising. Space in 
these days has become too valuable 
to be wasted in criticism or dis- 
paragement of the means by which 
the other fellow gains his livelj- 
hood. Advertising which dis. 
parages a competing business or 
exposes the flaws in a rival's 
armor is rapidly dying out. The 
space which is set aside for the 
purpose of educating the public so 
that an expansion of business may 
result, has little room for either 
open “knocks” or veiled warnings, 

Construction and destruction are 
antithetical forces and cannot be 
made to work together in the same 
harness or in the same column. 

Criticism from one side in re- 
gard to the other’s operations may 
mildly amuse the public at first, 
but in time the spectacle grows 
tedious. If both sides resort to 
disparagement, the public at length 
believes that both. are either pre- 
varicators or frauds. 

But there is still another angle 
to the situation. Disparaging copy 
commonly results from a notion 
that there is only so much business 
to be had, and that this must be 
secured and surrounded, cost what 
it may. In an expanding country 
like this, however, there is, in 
virtually every field, not only busi- 
ness enough for one producer, but 
for all who meet a legitimate need 
with a sound product. The pub- 
lic’s appetite grows by what it 
feeds on, and the ensuing expan- 
sion, if not artificially interfered 
with, will in time give every able 
participant his due share. 

The understanding reached by 
the ice and the electric refrigerator 
interests is a tribute to common 
sense. Their real need is to up- 
build the refrigerating idea and 
make it grow. And faithful atten- 
tion to that of course leaves no 
time or space for internecine war- 
fare or family fights. 


Edward W. Reynolds, formerly a 
director of the James Fisher Company. 
Toronto advertising agency, has started 
an advertising agency of his own at 
Toronto under the name of Edward W. 
Reynolds. & Company. 
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Advertising Club News 


Vigilance Work to Be Sepa- 


rately Financed 

Under a new plan which has been 
adopted, the National Better Business 
Bureau, Inc., will direct its own financ- 
ing program. It will solicit funds on 
the basis of its efforts to promote 
Truth-in-Advertising and to combat the 
activities of fraudulent advertisers. 

This new plan divorces the financing 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated organization, 
the National Better Business Bureau. 
Heretofore the funds received from 
sustaining memberships in the associa- 
tion, except for special programs of 
work, were divided on the basis of 75 
per cent for financing the vigilance work 
of the Bureau, and the remaining 25 
per cent going to support the general 
work of the International association. 

Henceforth each unit will solicit funds 
for the support of its individual pro- 
gram. The International association 
will continue to be supported by dues 
from its affiliatei clubs and depart- 
ments of the Naticnal Commission, as 
well as sustaining membership dues 
from concerns interested in the educa- 
tional work which tne association is 
conducting. 

The National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., will be supported through sus- 
taining memberships from special indus- 
tries for specific programs of work, as 
well as_ subscriptions from concerns 
interested primarily in the protective 
work which the Bureau is doing in the 
national advertising field. Those who 
subscribe to sustaining memberships will 
become members of the corporation. 

This change in the financing structure 
will enable contributors to further the 
activities in which they are most 
terested, according to C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of the International 
association. “It is believed that our 
appeal for financial support will be 
greatly simplified by this new arrange- 
ment,” he said, “the National Better 
Business Bureau appealing directly to 
those who have special interest in its 
activities and the association making its 
solicitation for support from those who 
want to see advertising further de- 
veloped.” 

Present sustaining members will be 
given an _ opportunity to indicate 
whether their money is to go to the 
support of the association or the 
Bureau. ’ 

* * * 


Reorganize Toronto Adver- 
tising Club 

The Toronto, Ont., Advertising Club, 
which has been inactive for the last 
two years, was reorganized at a recent 
meeting attended by about forty men 
interested in advertising. The new 
resident is F. W. Hunt. W. H. Wil- 
iamson is secretary and a director. 
E. G. Taylor and McKenzie Williams 
are directors. A Better Business Bu- 
reau committee has been formed. 
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J. M. Niehaus Wins Indianapp. 
lis Tournament 


J. M. Niehaus, of the Indianapolis 
Star, won first prize for low gross 
score at the July tournament of the 
Advertising Club of em. Ind. 
He turned in a score of 8 

The second low gross Wb went to 
Jesse M. Daily, of the Indianapolis 
Soap Company, with a tally of 93. 
W. D. Keenan, advertising manager of 
the Star, turned in a low net of 79, 
winning first prize. The second low net 
prize was won by S. Sullivan, of L. §. 
Ayres & Company. 

Ernest F. Emmel, manager of the 
classified department of the Star, and 
Lester C. Nagley, secretary-manager of 
the club, tied for third low net honors, 

x* * * 


Austin, Minn., Club Receives 
Charter 


The charter presentation of the Aus 
tin, Minn., Advertising Club was held 
on August 6. John H. De Wild, chair. 
man of the Eighth District of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association, 
headed a party of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul advertising club members, who 
attended the presentation. 
*x* * * 


Indianapolis Committee Chair- 
men Appointed 


The following have been appointed 
committee chairmen of the Advertising 
Club of Indianapolis: Program, Don 
Bridge; membership, Robert Heuslein 
—s. Joseph Lutes; _ reception 
Floyd Hassler; a. . Blythe Q. 
Hendrick, and amber of Commerce 
committee, J. B. Reynolds. 

* * * 


Life Membership for Former 
President 


H. J. Ryan, retiring president of the 
Seattle, Wash., Advertising Club, was 
honored with a life membership in the 
club at a recent meeting. The presen- 
tation was made by Tom Jones Parry, 
also a former president. 

* * * 


New Committee Chairmen for 
Portland Club 


The Advertising Club of Portland, 
Oreg., has appointed the following com- 
mittee chairmen: Membership, Leon N. 
Lefebvre; program, W. Schuppel; 
publicity, oe Spight, and recep- 
tion, A. T. Gerber 

* 


Davenport Club Appointments 
Keith Hunter, of the Advertising Club 


of Davenport, Iowa, has been appointed 
chairman of the educational committee. 
Associated with him are: E. Schmidt, 
Charles Cessna and Frank Schnitger. 
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Should Be Advertising, Not 
Just Luncheon Club 


“An advertising club to be worth - 


while must be more than just a lunch- 
eon club.” That is what Richard M. 
Neustadt told the members of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club recently in 
his first address as the new president 
of the club. He also said that the first 
duty of the club would be to support 
the Better Business Bureau so that ad- 
vertising may be kept “clean and con- 
structive.” : 

“Our next effort,” he continued, “‘is 
to improve the work of our profession 
for those who come in the future to 
take our places.” 

* * * 


Rochester Club Lines Up 
Speakers for New Year 


The Rochester Ad Club has received 
acceptances from a number of those 
who have been invited to address its 
regular Thursday luncheon meetings 
which will be resumed in September. 
Among those scheduled to speak are: 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn; 
George M. Graham, vice-president, 
Chandler Motor Car Company, Cleve- 
land; Martin L. Pierce, ot the Hoover 
Company, Canton; Robert M. Searle, 
president, Rochester Gas_and Electric 
Corporation, and Grove Patterson, ex- 


ecutive editor of the Toledo Blade. 
* * * 


Sales Promotion Program for 
Providence Club 


A series of talks on “sales promo- 
tion” has been arranged by the sales 
promotion committee of The Town 
Criers of Rhode Island, Providence. 
Bernard McCulla is chairman of this 
committee. Among the subjects to be 
covered are: “The Philosophy of Sell- 
ing,” “Price Appeal Versus Good-Will” 
and “Packaging Your Salesmanship.” 
One talk a month will be given from 
September to April under the auspices 
of the sales promotion group. 

: ee eS 


R. E. Anderson to Manage 
“Adcrafter” 


Rudolph E. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of the ‘“‘Ad- 
crafter,” published by the Adcraft Club 
of Detroit. He has been associated with 
the club in charge of the advertising 
campaign for the Detroit Convention 
and Tourist Bureau. 

The Detroit club will hold its annual 
outing on August 14 at Orchard Lake. 
On August 19, the monthly golf tourna- 
ment will be held at the Birmingham 
Golf and Country Club. 

i 


Montreal Publicity Association 
Changes Name 


The name of the Montreal Publicity 
Association has been changed to the 
Advertising Club of Montreal. 
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Postal Regulations Regarding 
Mailing of Advertisers’ Copies 


There is no free mailing of copies ot 
publications to advertisers as was 
stated in a recent report concerning a 
bulletin issued by Third Assistant Post- 
master-Genéral, R. S. Regar. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations, only one copy of each 
issue of a publication containing the 
advertisement of a person or concern, 
and of such issues only, may be mailed 
at the publishers’ second-class pound 
rates of postage to such advertiser on 
account of and in proof of the inser- 
tion of his advertisement. 

hen an advertisement is placed by 
an advertising agent a copy of Ge pub- 
lication containing such advertisement 
may be sent for checking purposes at 
the publishers’ second-class pound rates 
of postage to the advertising agent as 
well as to the advertiser, but where an 
agent places two or more advertisements 
in the same issue only one copy of 
such issue can be mailed to him at the 
pound rates. 

If copies are mailed in excess of the 
number mentioned above they are 
chargeable with the transient second- 
class rate—two cents for each two 
ounces or fraction of two ounces, up 
to and including eight ounces in weight 
and over eight ounces to the fourth 
class (parcel post) zone rates. 


Mail-Order Sales Increase 


The July sales of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company amounted to $20,011,479, 
against $17,073,406 in that month last 
year. This is an increase of 17.2 per 
cent. Sales for the first seven months 
of 1926 were $146,633,302, an increase 
of 8.3 per cent over sales for the same 
months of 1925. 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales of $11,983,553 for July, as com- 
pared with $10,842,762 in July, 1925, a 
gain of 10.5 per cent. Sales for the 
first seven months of this year totaled 
$107,200,263, against $93,268,537 for the 
corresponding period last year, a gain 
of 14.9 per cent. 


Van Allen Advances 
E. G. Iversen 


Earl G. Iversen, who has been a 
member of the merchandising depart- 
ment of The Van Allen Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been made 
an account executive. 


Death of Aaron W. Hardman 


Aaron William Hardman, - publisher 
of the North Adams, Mass., Transcript, 
died at that city on August 6, at the 
age of seventy-one. He became pub- 
lisher of the Transcript in 1899. 


Kemper Peabody has resigned from 
Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to join the New 
York office of Paine, ebber & Com- 
pany, investment bankers. 
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“Til Try Anything 
Once!” 


URELY, it isn’t the younger genera- 

tion who are “set in their ways.” You 
know that youth, in their own jargon, 
will “try anything once.” 


egies IR Re pe ese 


Cosmetics, food, clothing—whatever you 
are selling, whether it is new. or old— 
your most valuable audience is the im- 
pressionable younger element whose mem- 
bers possess few pronounced preferences. 


LE ARS 


Being young, they are not far-sighted. 
They live in the present and get all they 
can from life. They make money and 
spend it easily. 
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QMART SET 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Adv. Office,360N. Michigan Ave. 
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| More than half a million members of 


| this aggressive younger generation read 


} SMART SET. Circulation grows rapidly. 
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New readers find that the personal experi- 
ence stories, the informative signed articles, 
the thought-producing controversial stories 
contribute materially to their enjoyment 
and understanding of life. 


In SMART SET, you buy an easily-sold 
audience and a large circulation bonus. The 
half-million mark has been passed and, for 
the present, its rates—$2.00 a line, $850 a 
page—are based on a guarantee of only 
400,000 copies. That’s reason enough 
for buying now. 

Results will convince you, as they have 
convinced others, that SMART SET does 


reach the younger element, the buying 
element of today and many tomorrows. 
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Like Cream — The Richest 
Buying Power Is On Top 


It’s the captains of industry—the cream of 
the Nation’s buying power, whose ability to 
purchase is limited only by personal choice. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


—Premier magazine in the monthly field, 
has the confidence of more than 110,000 of 
these bankers, home owners, business ex- 
ecutives, financiers, investors, owners of 
high and medium priced motor cars; in 
short a select group of those successful men 
who possess the purchasing power to make 
their desires realities. 


This is a tangibly responsive market. Why 
not reach the highest percentage of buying 
power with the least waste circulation? 


May We Give You Further Particulars? 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A Quality Group Magazine 
8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Rebate-backed, guaranteed circulation, 110,000 A. B. C. 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 





advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages Lines 
Harper's .ssscccewevccs 88 19,852 
World’s Work ......... 69 15,669 
Review of Reviews..... 68 15,429 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 64 14,389 
Gostbner’s -s20 6 dso eNe 61 13,776 
Golden Bookk .cicks< ess 38 8,720 
American Mercury ..... 22 4,949 
Munsey’S sicccsvecccss 21 4,812 
Street & Smith Comb... 18 4,121 
Wide WOME 3s cisccciicce 17 3,920 
Everybody's .....s..++. 16 3,802 
Current History ....... 16 3,584 
COMUNY 0dd0040%K sheen 13 2,968 
Dewkmen: civicvccssseaeay 9 2,138 


1,960 


Lines 
Cee Pere 240 34,336 















American 

Cosmopolitan ......... 206 29,483 
a ee ee 173 24,867 
Physical Culture ...... 143 20,478 
Wee BI occ dcseances 127 =—18,214 
Pas On 6 vcaccceeces 123 17,628 
Smet. DW isiicinsdsvveds 108 15,444 
True Romances ....... 104 814,950 
Dream Werld «22:00 99 14,157 
True Detective Mysteries 98 14,014 
American Boy ......... 78 13,288 
Motion Picture Magazine 90 12,937 
Sunset otdiccesncesisec 89 12,850 
Dawes) o5<é2s0s6 seaee 80 11,440 
Elks Magazine ......... 74 #=11,248 
ey ee ee 76 11,006 
ey 54 9,198 
Better Homes & Gardens 57 8,573 
BM <icciceaeewesewes 59 8,496 
American Legion Monthly 58 8,367 
Picture Play ......005- 47 6,755 
Gucent® dh <ackavsaasise 46 6,591 
Flim DG ccceasssess es 36 5,233 
et. WA bso srccads ns 15 2,145 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues)....... 477 = 75,268 
Ladies’ Home Journal .. 367 62,431 
Good Housekeeping .... 332 47,480 
Woman’s Home Comp.. 227 38,684 


Harper’s Bazar ........ 226 37,982 
Pictorial Review ....... 157 26,664 
MeCole iiwicvkaevvb we 130 22,167 
Hollen Osis ss v'é0 083" 103 19,634 
ee a ee 103 17,676 
Desig<nne ii 66 irvine ee cee 94 16,024 
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Modern Priscilla ....... 74 =12,580 
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Progress!! 


@ YACHTING’s A.B.C. state- 
ment for the first six months of 
1926 has just been released. 


g During this period YACHT- 
ING’s net paid circulation aver- 
aged 12,717 copies, a gain of 
nearly 27% over the same period 
last year. 


@ As “The Quality Magazine of 
the Boating Field” YACHTING 
has won for itself a position 
held by no other boating pub- 
lication. It isthe highest priced 
paper in the field and is read 
by the most prosperous group 
of yachtsmen that it is possible 
to reach. 


GA copy of our current issue 
will enable you to determine 
to your own satisfaction the 
character of our publication. 


Yachting 


a ong Boating ¥ te ” 
25 West 43rd St., New York City 














Aug. 1 


People’s Home Journal . 
People’s Popular Monthly 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine ... 
Fashionable Dress 
Junior Home Magazine. . 
Needlecraft 
Mother’s-Home Life .... 
Farmer’s Wife 
Today’s Housewife 4 
Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg) 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns 
424 
331 
280 
245 
238 
206 
119 
166 
159 
137 
146 
121 


House & Garden 

Town & Country (2 is.). 
Country Life 

House Beautiful 

Vanity Fair 

Arts & Decoration 
Popular Mechanics (pg). 
Nation’s Business 
System 

Garden & Home Builder 
Field & Stream 

World Traveler 

Popular Radio 

Popular Science Monthly 
Outdoor Life 

Radio News 

Outdoor Recreation 


Scientific American 
Science & Invention 
Theatre 
Business 
International Studio 
National Sportsman 
Radio Broadcast 
Association Men 
Forest & Stream 
Extension Magazine .... 
The Rotarian 
Radio Age 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Maclean’s (2 July issues) 247 
West. Home Mo. (July) 126 
Can. Home Jour. (July) 123 
Rod & Gun in Canada.. 63 
JULY WEEKLIES 
July 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 347 


Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 
The New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 


2, 1926 


Lines 
9,992 
7,576 
6,990 
5,840 
5,012 
4,760 
4,685 
4,617 
4,598 
4,322 
2,577 


Lines 
67,104 
55,647 
47,040 
38,754 
37,680 
34,650 
26,740 
24,440 
22,813 
21,097 
20,878 
19,206 
16,588 
16,321 
12,723 
12,601 
10,972 
10,724 
10,603 
10,474 
10,191 
10,131 

9,148 

8,349 

8,292 

5,740 

5,309 

4,429 

4,075 

2,804 


Lines 
43,355 
22,703 
21,661 

9,049 


Lines 
59,126 
20,781 
17,759 
10,326 
10,157 

8,994 

5,491 

4,274 
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A Message Addressed to 
the Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Whose Power Rests the 
Distribution of the Ad- 
vertising Space Dollar 








Hear Ye Space Buyers All ! 


Let it be known and clear- 
ly understood that we, the 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTING 
CORPORATION, earn our 
daily bread by placing 
magazines on newsstands. 


Our clients, the publishers 
of aforesaid magazines, 
the very ones whose solic- 
itors clutter up your Office, 
are anxious to do their 
jobs thoroughly. Their 
job being to bring their 
printed pages before the 
eyes of happy readers who 
gladly pay out money 
monthly, for their 
favorites. 

We are of the opinion that 
money paid out voluntar- 
ily for a magazine leads to 
a natural inference that 
said magazine is sought. 
desired, wanted and got. 
To this end we believe that 
the newsstand offers the 





reader the best opportun- 
ity for exercising his or her 
personal preference. 


We maintain periodic 
records which are exhaus- 
tively complete. These 
records will show you 
newsstand coverage, ham- 
let by hamlet, town by 
town, county by county 
and locations of biggest 
newsstand sales in parts 
of towns. These records 
are open to you at any 
time for further and more 
detailed information than 
can be procured elsewhere. 


In conclusion, be it known 
that 32 magazines are now 
being distributed nation- 
ally by the 

EASTERN DISTRIBUTING 

CORPORATION 

—therefore they appear on 
newsstands North, East, 
South and West from 
Coast to Coast! 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
45 West 45th St.. New York City Tel. Bryant 1445 
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Columns Lines July 29-31 Columns _ Lines 
Christian Herald 3,768 Saturday Evening Post 55,089 
American Weekly .... 3,305 Liberty 14,27; 
Outlook 2,999 Literary Digest....... 10,024 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 2,167 The New Yorker 9,769 
Churchman 1 2,126 Collier’s 7,444 
Youth’s Companion .. 1,580 Life 4,156 
The Nation 1,470 Churchman 1,582 
New Republic 1,323 1,305 
Judge 1,299 @hristian Herald 
July 8-14 Columns Lines Youth’s Companion ... 
Saturday Evening Post 59,639 Argosy-All-Story (pg). 


Liberty 17,942 ‘ 
Literary Digest 17,695 Totals for July Columns Lines 


The New Yorker .... 9,637 Saturday Evening Post 1766 300,238 
Collier’s 9,525 Liberty 87,649 
American Weekly .... 8,502 Literary Digest 62,195 
Life 5,577 The New Yorker 48,330 
Time : 4,992 Collier’s 41,905 
Christian Herald 3,318 Forbes (Semi-Mo.).... 34,460 
Outlook 2,171 Life 23,464 
1,998 American Weekly 22,973 
The Nation 1,890 Time 18,979 
Churchman 1,769 15,299 
Youth’s Companion.... 1,530 Outlook 10,244 
New Republic 1,470 Churchman 8,877 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 4 1,082 Youth’s Companion ... 7,667 To 
July 15-21 Columns Lines Judge 7,365 con 
Saturday Evening Post 401 68,222 The Nation 5,932 
Liberty 20,073 New Republic 5,439 we 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.).... 16,701 Argosy-All-Story (pg). 4,756 
Literary Digest 13,985 Th 
The New Yorker 9,713 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
Collier’s 7,820 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 
Christian Herald tps FICATIONS 
»714 
3,904 Columns Lines 
American Weekly 3,852 . Vogue (2 issues) ... 477 75,268 Ne 
Outlook 3,059 . House & Garden.... 424 67,104 
Youth’s Companion ... 2,094 . Ladies’ Home Journel 367 62,431 Or 
Churchman 1,655 . Town & C’ntry (2is.) 331 55,647 or 
New Republic 1,323 - Good Housekeeping . 332 47,480 
The Nation 1,312 . Country Life 280 47,040 d 
1,264 . Maclean's (2 July is.) 247 43,355 Id 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 3 779 . House Beautiful .... 245 38,754 Pt 
July 22-28 Columns Lines . Woman’s Home Com. 227 38,684 
Saturday Evening Post 58,162 . Harper’s Bazar 226 = 37,982 th 
Liberty 14,582 . Vanity Fair 37,680 
Literary Digest , 10,334 . Arts & Decoration .. 34,650 H 
The New Yorker 8,885 . American 34,336 
Collier’s 8,122 . Cosmopolitan 29,483 
American Weekly 7,314 - Pop. Mechanics (pg) 26,740 
4,999 . Pictorial Review .. 
4,336 
Christian Herald 2,080 . Nation’s Business ... 
Outlook 2,01F . System 
Youth’s Companion.... 1,870 . West.Home Mo.(July) 
Churchman 1,745 - McCall’s 
Judge ‘ 1,499 . Can.Home Jour. (July) 
New Republic 1,323 . Garden & Home B’lder 
The Nation 1,260 . Field & Stream 
Argosy-All-Story (pg). 394 . Physical Culture .... ’ - 
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S Lines 
55,089 
14,27; 
10,024 

9,769 
7,444 
4,156 
1,582 
1,305 
1,217 
593 
334 
Lines 

00,238 

87,649 

52,195 

18,330 

11,905 

4,460 

3,464 
2,973 
8,979 
5,299 
),244 
877 
667 
1365 
932 
439 
756 







This book lists the men of wealth 
and distinction in New York 










To the leading thousand of these men, selected by a 
comparison of their membership in exclusive clubs, 
we wrote simply “Do you read Judge?” 








Three hundred and four of them answered at once 


57.9% read Judge 






Nearly everyone added that his family all read Judge. 
One out of every three took the trouble to write at 
greater length how much and why they liked Judge. 







Identical tests of the Social Registers of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Detroit show that 59% of 
the leading families in these cities now read Judge. 







Has your article the qualities for this kind of an 
audience ? 





Management of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
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GENERAL MAGAZINES 

1926 1925 1924 
Maclean’s (2 July issues)... 0,817 37,350 
A 34 34,687 35,425 
$31,980 25,041 
23,376 24,835 
20,342 21,529 
Hs rend 17,396 
arper’s 4,164 14,381 
i 15,243 14,660 
World’s Work 12,256 13,594 
Atlantic er iy 12,800 14,184 
Motion Picture "‘whados:, 11,155 12,843 
Scribner’s 9,987 11,032 
American Boy *10,077 11,029 
Sunset 12,329 8,733 
Success 6,591 9,651 9,842 
i 9,123 8,702 
5,208 6,384 
: 3,416 4,256 
Everybody’s 3,692 4,638 
St. Nicholas 2,240 2,240 


Aug. 72, 1926 
FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF AUGUST ADVERTISING 


1923 


2,968 





* New size. 317,853 300,579 298,094 

t Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) 75,2 0. 61,443 

Ladies’ Home Journal 56,054 

Good Housekeeping 37,205 

Harper’s Bazar 

Woman’s Home Companion... 

Pictorial Review 

McCall’s 

Delineator 

Designer & Woman’s Magazine 

Modern Priscilla 

People’s Home Journal 

Woman’s World 

People’s Popular Monthly 

Needlecraft 

Mother’s-Home Life ......... 4, "298 


328,452 


65,471 
54,898 
36,327 
33,789 
32,600 
30,994 
21,776 
18,787 
14,375 
13,022 
12,570 
8,7 





* New size. 390,816 352,030 362,953 
CLASS MAGAZINES 

House & Garden 67,1 49,075 51,223 

Town & Country (2 issues).. 52, 475 42,403 

Country Life 1,003 

Vanity Fair 

House Beautiful 

Popular Mechanics 

Arts & Decoration 

Field & Stream 

System 

Nation’ s Business 

Popular Science Monthly 

Outdoor Recreation 

Outdoor Life . 

Science & Invention 

Scientific American 

National Sportsman 

International Studio 

Theatre 10, 191. 

Forest & Stream 5,309 5, 319 8, 946 


364,258 


49,649 
46,351 
38,304 
30,060 
18,442 
25,273 
16,443 
23,641 
21,964 
15,209 
17,123 
15,471 
12,273 
13,932 


10, 741 


Totals 


15,350 
9,593 


1,244,978 


271,218 
224,224 
163,385 
149,286 
138,936 
113,550 
78,137 
74,042 
64,808 


1,470,057 
217,051 
196,876 
169,531 
126,485 
105,987 
102,815 

95,193 
89,313 
85,583 
77,882 
68,930 
52,492 
51,339 
47,992 
44,025 
42,543 
39,184 
34,061 
30,315 





* New size. 469,836 419,289 389,544 
t Changed to four-column page. 
WEEKLIES (5 July Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post....... 300,238 $258,367 
Literary Digest 62,195 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 
Forbes (2 issues) 
Lif a 


14/228 +8, 284 


398,928 


$204,855 
$53,640 
61,069 
$19,032 
$16,181 
$18,363 
$15,333 
$14,151 





t 4 issues. 510,778 442,750 378,768 


402,624 





Grand Totals .......-- secees 1,689,283 1,514,648 1,429,359 


1,494,262 


1,677,597 


981,235 


1,734,920 
6,127,552 
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A. B.C. NET PAID CIRCULATION 


Six months average—June 30th, 1924 . . . 24,367 
Site “<< —Dee. 318t, ““ ... 39,206 

—June 30th, 1925 .. . 46,679 
9 —ame. 3186, “ ..+5bn345 
aon ee —June 30th, 1926 . . . 69,275 
‘ —Last quarter ..... 73,827 





ONE REASON 


and only one reason for this 
remarkable circulation growth 
—treader interest 





NO PREMIUMS —NO BARGAIN OFFERS —NO CIR- 
CULATION STUNTS—NO PRESSURE OF ANY SORT 





70% NEWSSTAND SALES 
AT 50 CENTS THE COPY 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 














Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


AN new inventions ever kill 
the market for an old product? 
The Schoolmaster has had sev- 
eral cases brought to his attention 
recently to show that new uses 
can always be found for a good 
product and that it need never be 
relegated to the scrap heap. 

There is the ancient hour glass— 
the timepiece of countless genera- 
tions long since departed. Re- 
cently the Schoolmaster saw this 
brought up to date for 1926 ser- 
vice in connection with long dis- 
tance telephoning. For three min- 
utes, the length of the usual call, 
the sands run through the glass, 
and you can measure with this 
modern hour glass the time left 
for talking. 

The grandfather’s clock has 
come back to us because it is highly 
decorative. Kerosene lanterns, far 
from departing this life on the 
advent of electricity, have been 
put into new service for camping 
and a hundred other purposes. 

Even candles, which anyone 
would think could not compete 
with modern illumination, are sell- 
ing in vast quantities because they 
have been brought right up to the 
minute and made decorative as 
well as illuminative. Albert J. 
Will, president of the Will & 
Baumer Candle Co., tells the 
Schoolmaster that colored candles 
today fill a rapidly increasing de- 
mand on the part of home makers. 

“My father, Anton Will, sensed 
a market for beeswax candles in 
this country in 1855, at a time 
when .church candles were im- 
ported from Europe, and he 
opened shop in his’ own house, 
bleaching the wax in the back- 
yard. By 1920 we had a consider- 
able business in church candles, 
and also in plain candles, for in 
spite of improved lighting by gas 
and electricity, candles remained 
in a certain demand for formal 
dinners, banquets and social af- 
fairs. ; 

“But we felt there was a greater 
market for our household product 


than this, for women’s magazines 
and magazines of interior decora- 
tion had been educating women to 
the attractiveness of color in the 
home. We sensed a desire for 
colored, instead of plain white, 
candles, and so we started their 
commercial manufacture, making 
sixteen standard shades and sup- 
plementing them by other colors 
when taste required. We even 
went a step further and opened 
a department of hand-painted can- 
dles, the first attempt to put this 
decoration on a commercial basis. 

“In 1920 we started a national 
advertising campaign, educational 
in form, which quickly created a 
demand by people who theretofore 
had never thought of candles for 
purely decorative purposes, and we 
backed this campaign with con- 
sumer booklets that suggested uses 
for our colored candles. Today 
we are selling more colored can- 
dles than ever before.” 

Which seems to show that a 
good product need never be 
scrapped because new inventions 
seem to usurp its market; there 
always is a new use to be found 
for the searching. - 


The Schoolmaster, while he has 
always believed that the number 
of intelligent calls .a salesman 
makes in a day is the final test of 
his success or failure, had never 
considered them in the light of 
something bought and paid for in 
advance by the company until re- 
cently. The temperature was try- 
ing to climb past the hundred 
mark; the Schoolmaster was stop- 
ping in for a moment at his 
deserted house to replenish his 
linen supply, when the doorbell 
rang. The ringer was a young 
salesman representing a company 
which sells a nationally advertised 
electric refrigerator. 

The Schoolmaster didn’t buy 
one, but he had himself listed as a 
fair prospect for next spring, an- 
swered a few questions about him- 
self and then asked the salesman 
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An Unusual Civic Good Turn 


ROM Spartanburg, South Carolina, comes 
word of a scrubbing bee. Troop 2, casting 
about recently for a civic good turn, turned their 
eyes en masse toward the Revolutionary and 
Confederate monuments of the city. They were 
grimy and did not meet with the Scouts’ idea of 
cleanliness. So a journey was made to the 
Mayor who immediately granted the boys permis- 
sion to scrub the silent figures. A generous use 
of monument soap, fire hose and water resulted 
in a very thorough polishing of the city’s statuary. 





UCH interest in civic affairs will make these 

boys the leaders in their communities when 
they are men. You will need to do business with 
them then. You can make sure of it by adver- 
tising to them now. 


BoyssLirE 


200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N.Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Il. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


—Preferably Boston 


A young advertising man (twenty-six 
years of age and M.I.T. 1922) desires 
a position in an advertising agency or 
the advertising department of a concern 
carrying on a national campaign. He 
wants to become assistant to an account 
executive or to an advertising manager, 
with the idea in mind of some day filling 
their jobs. 

His advertising history dates back four 
years, during which time he has acquired 
a thorough groundwork in selling, copy, 
layout, art, type, and the principles which 
govern their use. He has a sincere de- 
sire to make good, realizes that he has 
still a lot to learn and will bring to his 
new position an open and inquiring mind. 

His present employer has read this ad- 
vertisement and is reluctant to see him 
go, but realizes that the future he can 
offer him is limited. 

If you have an opening in your or- 
ganization which this young man may 
possibly fill, please grant him the oppor- 
tunity to personally present his qualifica- 
tions for the position. 

“B,’’ Box 98 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Influence 


Advertise in the pa- 
per that has grown up 
with San _ Francisco 
and has been an in- 
fluence in the com- 
munity for 61 years. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, es 
Madison Ave., New York City; 360 N 

n Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bid. 
well Oo., Times Bidg., Los Angeles; 
Henry White, Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San FHranciacn 


ronicle 
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how he was getting along. Con- 
versation brought out the fact that 
the salesman was being paid for 
ten interviews a day, every day 
including Saturday. 

Every day he had to make a re. 
port on each call where he had 
talked to a responsible prospect, 
In order to get the ten reports 
which he felt himself under con- 
tract to deliver, the young man was 
making from sixteen to twenty 
calls a day. Interviews were 
bought by the company for 
seventy-five cents apiece. All in- 
terviews above ten had a twenty- 
cent bonus. The young man, 
graduated from college a year ago 
in June, had been averaging on 
this system of interview payments 
with a bonus for actual sales, from 
$57 to $65 a week. 

When the Schoolmaster ex- 
amined the cards for prospects in 
his neighborhood he found one 
order, five good prospects, two fair 
prospects and five flat turndowns 
for that day’s work so far. 

* 


The Schoolmaster had heard for 
some time of a drug store in 
Peoria, operated by a man named 
Jack. It is not on the main busi- 
ness street, but a number of blocks 
away from it. 

Jack needed something to pull 
over the mass of people to his 
store and into it. So, instead of 
installing one or two malted milk 
mixing machines, he filled the en- 
tire back of the fountain with 
these devices, set as closely to- 
gether as possible. Then he pro- 
ceeded to work out a formula for 
a glass of malted milk of unusual 
quality. He offered this for sale 
at a moderate price. There is a 
steady stream of customers wend- 
ing their way to Jack’s fountain. 
The company making the malted 
milk says that his fountain uses 
more malted milk per foot than 
any other fountain in America. 

The Schoolmaster asked Jack if 
he would object to his business 
secret being passed on to Print- 
ers’ InK readers. “Of course, 
not!” he replied. “Hundreds of 
my competitors and fountain men 
from other cities have been here to 
see this. I know of a number who 
have tried to duplicate the business. 
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The Telephone and the Far 


THERE was not a farmer in the world fifty years ago who 
could talk even to his nearest neighbor by telephone. 
Not one who could telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who could telephone for 
the weather report or call the city for the latest quota- 
tions on his crops. Not one who could sell what he 
raised or buy what he needed by telephone. A neighborly 
chat over the wire was an impossibility for the farmer’s 
wife or children. 

In this country the telephone has transformed the life 
of the farm. 

It has banished the loneliness which in the past so dis- 
couraged the rural population and drove many from the 
large and solitary areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on the job and is ready to 
work twenty-four hours every day. The telephone has 
become the farmer’s watchman in times of emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest or prairie fires and warns 
of their approach. It has saved rural communities from 
untold loss of lives and property by giving ample notice 
of devastating floods. Three million telephones are now 
in service on the farms, ranches and plantations of the 
United States. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CoMPANIES 


BELL (@) SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Advertising 
Sales Executive 


40 years old with a background 
of 15 years of successful selling 
experience to the largest na- 
tional and general advertisers. 


Serving for over 10 years as 
Vice President in charge of sales 
for one of the most successful 
advertising companies in New 
York. 


4 years as officer and director 
of one of the oldest established 
advertising agencies inthis city. 


I seek an opening in which the 
worthwhileness of efficient effort 
is as inherent in the product or 
service as it is in my ability to 
give it. 


Of the many concerns in need of 
the qualifications I possess you 
may be one. If so, please ad- 
dress ““C."’ Box 99, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Hitch your 
Advertising 
to a star 


A “STAR” AUTHOR 
OR 
A “STAR” CARTOONIST 


We can help you adapt to your needs 
the works of popular authors and pre- 
eminent cartoonists whose services are 
available through us. Write for list. 


Fred A. Wish 


INCORPORATED 

12 EAST 41sT STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 5797 




















Anybody who wants to can do jt 
but I’m not afraid of that. There 
is a great, unsurmountable diff. 
culty for most. 


quality that I put in. They don} 
want to put in as much ice cream, 
They hesitate at two heaping 
spoonfuls of malted milk. They 
hesitate at the dash of rej 
whipped cream. Not one busines; 
man in a thousand is willing to 
put on that extra measure of qual. 
ity, yet it is a lesson that the 
business man must learn if he js 
to build to the utmost. And ye 
quality is the cheapest thing you 
can give. Ten cents’ worth of 
extra quality is as much if not 
more of a business builder than 
twenty cents’ worth of advertising 
without quality. But supply the 
quality and then put your advertis. 
ing to work, and there is no stop- 
ping the headway.” 
* * * 

At the risk of bringing down 
upon his head the denunciations of 
those of the Class who are dis- 
cerning devotes to the ancient 
game of pinochle, the Schod- 
master offers the following inci- 
dent as an example of the care. 
lessness that sometimes creeps into 
the advertising of the best organi- 
zations. 

As he passed a drug-store win- 
dow recently the Schoolmaster 
was attracted by a window display 
for a new brand of candy. Part 
of the brand name is “Peanuckle” 
and an obvious effort was made 
in the window display to tie the 
product to the favorite game of 
the Landgraves of the Rhine. On 
one side of the window were four 
enormous playing cards—two jacks 
and two queens. On the other 
side were four other cards—two 
fives and two sevens. 

The Schoolmaster has long been 
a devotee of pinochle but never 
yet has he seen a pinochle deck 
that contained either fives or 
sevens. Perhaps there is some 
variation of the game that en- 
ploys these cards, but the School- 
master ventures to say that they 
are as much out of place in 2 
pinochle deck as a joker in 2 
bridge deck. 

However, even if there is some 
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CONMERCIAL BROADCASING CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
SUITE 1109 
PRUPENCE BUILDING * 331 MADISON AVE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Remarkable Results 


obtained in the past year for advertisers prompt us to 
present broadcasting rates to advertisers as well as adver- 
tising agencies who may be interested in our service. 


Advertising Rates 


Full Hour Half Hour 
WRNY 6:00 to 7:00 $100 $ 65 
New York 7:00 to 8:00 200 125 
8:00 to 10:30 300 ae ae 
10:30 to 12:00 150 75 





WNAC 
Boston 8:00 to 10:30 250 150 


WEAN 
Providence 8:00 to 10:30 125 75 


WODA 
Paterson 8:00 to 10:30 125 75 


WLWL 
New York 8:00 to 10:30 350 200 


The above figures are based on 52 time contracts. Talks 
accepted on WRNY only. Three minute talks $50 before 
3 P.M., 10 minute talks after 8 P.M. price of half hour. 





We are interested in securing representation in 
the various territories covered by the above 
broadcasting stations. Sales representatives 
obtaining advertising contracts will receive 
every cooperation on a liberal commission ba.is. 
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AM EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE PUBLICA- 
TIONS FOR 


EASTERN 
REPRESENTATION 


WRITE IN DETAIL AND 
SEND COPY OF PUBLI- 
CATION. 


HIGHEST CREDEN- 
TIALS FURNISHED. 


LESTER L. EARLL, Inc. 
Room 1220 
Longacre Building 
New York City 











Mailing Lists 


re) Will help you increase sales 
ie “AN Send for FREE catalog siving 
« prospectiv: 
y Individuals, Pro- 
VIE at 





ROss-6 








ADVERTISING SALESMAN ! 
which has become the leader 


some of our men have earned as high as 
$200 their first week. 

Address Siide-O-Graf Dept., 
STANDARD SLIDE CORPORATION 
209 West 48th St, New York 
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variation of the game employing 
cards as low as fives, the School- 
master believes that most players 
of the game will not know of this 
variation with the result that their 
reaction will be the same as the 
Schoolmaster’s—a searching of his 
mind for a form of pinochle that 
employs fives with a consequent 
forgetfulness of the product it. 
self. 

It used to happen frequently 
that illustrations for advertise. 
ments of golfer’s equipment 
aroused the ire of real golfers be- 
cause of the obvious absurdities 
of stance, swing, etc. This fault 
has been pretty well corrected. 
But in other fields advertisers are 
constantly making little errors 
that are damaging because they 
call attention away from the prod- 
uct to the error. At the risk of 
seeming unduly particular the 
Schoolmaster suggests that adver- 
tisers make sure that their illus- 
trators and display. men under- 
stand thoroughly the fine points 
of any game before they endeavor 
to use that game as the backbone 
of an advertisement. In this day 
and age you tread upon pretty 
dangerous territory when you 
choose that territory contiguous 
to the toes of the rabid follower 
of any sport, whether it be out- 
doors or indoors. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster had occasion 
to go into Tiffany’s the other day 
to leave his watch to be repaired. 
At the repair counter it was neces- 
sary to wait. All the watch ex- 
perts were busy, so the School- 
master had to look on and listen 
a while, but he was all primed to 
bawl out the representative of Mr. 
Tiffany for the wayward man- 
ners of the watch which he had 
bought there. 
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RADIO MERCHANDISING \ 


The Magazine that 
eelle the goods 
Its circulation is adequate 
‘within the trade—nil outside 
239 West 39th St. 
NEW YORE 


VAAN A 
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The woman at his left said 
to the watch-man, somewhat 
peevishly : 

“lm just about sick of that 
watch. It goes off on a bat every 
so often.” 

“How often do you have it 
cleaned, Madam ?’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“We'll see.” 

He looked carefully under the 
cover and discovered that it had 
not been cleaned for eighteen 
months and then replied: 

“It is unfortunate, madam, that 
people think watches should run 
on forever without being cleaned 
or oiled. The same people who 
take the most careful care of their 
automobiles in grinding the carbon 
out, changing their oil religiously, 
putting fresh water in the storage 
battery, and general tuning up, 
never think about their watch. 
The jewels will hold just so much 
oil so that it must be renewed at 
intervals. Sometimes a little screw 
comes out, or a spring gets slightly 
bent, and all these things could 
be corrected with slight effort if 
the watch were properly over- 
hauled like an automobile. You 
should never let a watch which 
you care anything about go over 
a year without a complete clean- 
ing, oiling and overhauling.” 

The Schoolmaster wonders 
whether this ignorance of the nec- 
essity of overhauling does not 
exist in a great many other 
products. He knows for a fact 
that the majority of people do not 
realize their furnace and heating 
system should be thoroughly over- 
hauled during the summer, and 
that it is preferable to give it a 
tuning up about every two weeks 
during the winter, also. But how 
many manufacturers of furnace 
equipment advertise the necessity 
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INCREASED SALES 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
Repucep Costs 
Lower Prices 


i oe results Seatity the enormous 
yearly expenditure general pub- 
licity advertising. 
—Premium Advertising may be tified 
on precisely grounds. ‘ey its 
use new are an 
old customers held. 


—It is a sound, J. logical and 
effective method of advertising. 
—Booklets explaining our Service mailed 
on to those “tating the nature 
of their business. 
THE PREMIUM SERVICE OO., INC. 
9 West (8th Street, New York. 














Advertising Manager 


or 
Agency Contact Man 
# marehentitne ant ofmrtnine 
Sy re 


cosstull lly h dt all detalls rtainl 
cessfully 4 le is 
te the pinoing et 


advertisements ; aise sonal know!- 
edge of photo-engraving and typog- 
raphy. 

30 years old, ettnge erate gate, | aut. 
can, and single. — 
well-known agency. refer - 


= Available e, I 23rd. 


$3,600. 
Address “‘Z,”” Box 96, Printers’ Ink. 























reproduction 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
PORTRAITS & J 
RETOUCHING 
LAYOUTS &m 


EDWARD R. HIGGINS 
243 West Thirty- fourth St., NC 
LACKAWANNA 2662 

















ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 

~~ Advertising Salesman who has 

Motion Picture Advertising Service, 

. Exclusive ter- 

jive, clean cut, 
8. 











ADVERTISING FILM CO., Waterloo, Iowa. 
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28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Looking For A 
Copy Man 
As Right Bower 
To Service 
Agency Head 


Must be seasoned in the 
fluent use of simple English 
and descriptive composition. 
Man knowing merchandise 
and having the imagination 
to express it interestingly. 
No novice. Must be an ac- 
tive success now and pre- 
pared to perform at once. 


Address “ D,” Box 241, P. I. 





Established New England 
Advertising Clientele 


Concluding six years connection: four years 
as New England advertising representative on 
four business papers in the iron and steel 
and metal working fields. Continuous pro- 
duction of new business; increased accounts 
three-fold in number and about double in 
volume. Most cordial relations with adver- 
tisers and employer. 

Will welcome offers approaching five 
figures on gelling which requires large vision, 
absolute integrity and not requiring travel- 
ing outside of New England with head- 
quarters at Boston. 

In the middle forties, married; in physical 
and mental prime; a pronounced optimist, 
but always most practical. 

~ ice itla. Sneeeeie dm 


mail selling. Several years of 
out-door painted bulletin selling. 
I know art and art values, 
decided talent for visualization. 
“Y,” Box 95, Printers’ Ink. 


of personal and 
successful 





and have a 
Address 
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Advertising Purposes 
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of it in their advertisemen’s? 

The same must be true in man; 
other lines. Would it not be wis 
for manufacturers to devote som 
space to this in their advertise. 
ments? Unless a product ¢op. 
tinues to work right, the buyer 
may soon become disgusted with 
it, through no fault of the many. 
facturer, and expect a continuoy; 
service which, according to regula 
mechanical laws, is absolutely im. 
possible and unreasonable to ey. 
pect. Copy advising regular over. 
haulings at stated intervals woul 
save manufacturers a great deal 
of ill-will, possibly returned goods 
as well as continued satisfaction 
and word-of-mouth advertising oj 
the contented users. 





Campaign Planned for Southem 
Ice & Utilities Company 


The Southern Ice & Utilities Com 
pany, Dallas, Tex., is planning an adver. 
tising campaign using newspapers in 
the cities served by the company, to. 
gether with direct-mail and poster adver. 
tising. The company has thirty-five 
properties in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana and manufactures ice, 
ice cream and creamery products. 

_ Hugh N. Leiper, who has been adver. 
tising manager of E. M. Kahn & Com 
pany, Dallas, has been appointed director 
of public relations and advertising for 
the Southern Ice & Utilities Company. 











Relief—at last 


A first-rate organization can take ever the adit. 
Ing, advertising and printing of a periodical. 
An experienced staff and complete productin 
facilities are available te busy executives, 
wishing to be relieved from bothersome detail. 
We are specialists and save you time ané 
money. Address P. 0. Box 146, Times Squan 


Station, New York City. 
COP The cost of telling 

your business mes- 
sage in the best possible way is 
more than paid by increased re- 
sults. Consult with 


ANNE LANE 
| 125 West 16th St. Chelsea 6600 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. 


Cash must accompany order. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, =: i. oe 
New York City 


SMALL ADVERTISERS WELCOME HERE 
Advertising placed in all publi- 
cations—display and_ classified 

/ Ads). Publishers’ rates. 


37W. 39th St., N. Y.C. Phone Penn.1170 








Associate Wanted for large advertising 
project. Sponsored and approved by people 
of judgment. Plan 4 yrs. in “laboratory.” 
Interested in services, investment and 
small agencies. Apply quickly. Box 898,P. I. 





Eastern Advertising Representative 
wanted by Radio publication. Fine com- 
mission all business from territory. 
Give experience. RADEX, . Box 
143-Y, eveland, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Long established; doing big classified 
b seeks partner who understands 








Advertising Representatives wanted for 
Canadian Radio Trade Journal, on com- 
mission in New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago. Leads furnished. Season now active. 
State experience fully. Box 880, P. I 


REPRESENTATIONS WANTED 

I desire to represent four non-competitive 
publications with headquarters at Toledo 
covering Ohio, West of Cleveland; Mich- 
igan and Indiana. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence selling merchandise, laying out sales 
plans and advertising. Reasonable draw- 
ing account expected. Good references. 
Read and write Spanish, Portugese, 
French. Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 


Local Correspondents Wanted 
In New Yerk, Chicago, Detroit, High 
Point, Los Angeles, etc., experienced in 
technical reporting; occasional assign- 
ment work. Box 876, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPER FOR SALE—Estab- 
lished 10 years; only one of its kind in 
this territory; has been a steady profit- 
earner; capable of considerable a 
ment; issued monthly. Address 3 
Richards, 5029 Fulton St., Chicago, Il. 


CHICAGO PUBLISHERS’ REPRE- 
SENTATIVE with wide acquaintance 
and experience in the industrial field 
wants to represent publishers full or 
part time. Excellent proven record. 
Box 891, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Florida and Southern Representation 
Experienced, high-class newspaper man, 
engaged in advertising work in Florida, 
desires to represent several high-class trade 
publications, magazines, or newspaper 
supply houses in Florida and South. Have 
excellent connection and understand busi- 
ness thoroughly. Address Box 893, P. I. 


Advertising Opportunity—Live man 
wanted in each city to place and service a 
new and unique yee peo, | plan. Ener- 
getic salesman can build steady income-pro- 
ducing business. Stateexp. Write House of 
Spaulding, Mongeau Bldg., Lowell, Mass. 























this line. This is a wonderful opportunity 
for right party. Box 897, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—A fashion 
magazine occuying a unique position in 
the scheme of things desires another 
member on its advertising staff. A young 
fellow who has SOLD space and can in- 
terestingly present a real story can make a’ 
worthwhile connection here. Box 885, P. I. 


GREATER INCOME 

Several spirited salesmen with advertis- 
ing service ability can enter an organi- 
zation where income possibilities are with- 
out limit. Concern is leader in field and 
enjoys national prestige. f your first 
letter fully covers past experience, and 
gives pe data and references, and 
if you will travel extensively to earn a 
big income, interview will be arranged 
in Philadelphia. Replies kept in strict 
confidence. Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 
Publisher’s Representative. Leading 
national monthly has an opening for ad- 
vertising representative in Chicago and 
Mid-Western territory. Applicants inter- 
ested in an opportunity to secure connec- 
tion with desirable medium, address with 
particulars covering experience, present 
connection, basis of remuneration. Ad- 
dress Box 896, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
Wanted, high-grade, experienced art and 
photo-engraving salesman to cover State 
of Iowa representing finest photo-engrav- 
ing plant in America. We have every 
facility necessary to please particular 
buyers of commercial p phy, com- 
mercial art and printing plates for black 
and color. Must be capable of earning 
good salary, plus expenses. applica- 
tions strictly confidential. Box 879, P. I. 


Wanted—Advertising, copy and produc- 
tion man with agency experience. State 
age, firms with which associated, refer- 
ences, initial salary required and send sam- 
ples of work. Frank D. Webb Advertising 
Company, 4 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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SALES MANAGER: 


Very successful advertising service com- 
pany is looking for a high-calibre man to 
take over its entire sales work—to build 
and finance an extensive sales organization 
on a profitable over-writing percentage 
basis. Write full particulars, which will 
be held strictly confidential, and an inter- 
view will be arranged. H. P. Longstreet, 
1819 Broadway, New York City. 


ARTIST, Photo-Retoucher—Our art de- 
partment is in need of another experi- 
enced man capable of doing high-grade 
work. Send samples, which will be re- 
turned, and state salary desired. 
THE MOORE STUDIOS 
216 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


PRINTING SALESMAN—Reliable firm, 
modernly equipped for handling good 
grade of printing, linotyping, ruling and 
binding, desires a salesman with clien- 
tele. Communications treated confiden- 
tially. Box 881, Printers’ Ink. 











Experienced Solicitor for Italian Eve- 
ning and Sunday Publications. Good 
records and best of references required. 
Steady position. Drawing account against 
commission. Write in details under Box 
882, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—Do you think you can 
sell advertising agency service? an you 
sell a definite, tangible unit of advertising 
service to large firms who are doing or 
contemplate doing extensive advertising? 
We are nearly twenty years old, with an 
organization of seventy-five «people and a 
| clear record behind us. Well financed. 
e can use two or three men located 
in various parts of the East. Preference 
given to men between 28 and 40. Sev- 
eral years’ sales experience is preferable, 
but not essential. 
Write full particulars of your past his- 
tory, age and anything else that you think 
will be of value. Address Box 883, P. I. 


Young Man Wanted 


with initiative and selling and advertising 
experience to develop and close business 
and work with executive in important 
group textile papers, special field. Salary 
to start about $50, and future depends 
on man’s ability. Address Box 884, P. I. 


Editor Wanted 


Monthly magazine wants editorial assis- 
tant capable of taking complete charge. 
Must be able to select and edit manu- 
scripts, write editorials and features, 
lan contents. Only those with four or 
ve years’ magazine experience need 
apply. Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER nore 
by large Food Products Corporation; 

travel in the South. Ability to do — 
sonal Selling to the Dealers is essential. 
The job will require constant traveling. 
There is an excellent future for an am- 
bitious man who is willing to work. A 
letter containing the full details of your 
Sales experience and age will receive im- 
mediate consideration. Box 873, P. I. 














ARTIST 
High-grade studio, Detroit, Michigan, ca, 
use a first-class illustrator. Must also j. 
capable of creating layouts for adver. 
tising. Salary from $3000 to $4000 per 
year. Give experience first letter. Sam 
ples later. Box 874, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED: Assistant in publicity dept 
Work involves articles, rewrites yj 
press releases in agriculture and build. 
ing, also assembly and layout. Some ¢ 
perience in newspaper, magazine or pro. 
motion work desirable. Give 7 details 
in first letter. Box 869, P. 





Advertising Manager wanted by many. 
facturer located in Middle West and dis. 
tributing nationally advertised products 
through hardware jobbing trade. Must be 
thoroughly experienced, preferably with 
training in sporting goods field. All re 
plies held in strict confidence until after 
interview. Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 


Printing and Litho- 
graphing Salesman with 
an established trade, 
whose future sales pos- 
sibilities are limited in 
his present position. An 
opportunity is offered to 
connect with a_well- 
known company having 
an up-to-date well 
equipped Lithographing, 
Printing and _ Binding 
Plant in New York. 

Liberal compensation 
on a salary or commis- 
sion basis will be paid 
to a high class man. 
Applications to be con- 
sidered must give full 
particulars. Box 235, 
Equity Advertising 
Agency, Inc., 104 West 
42nd St., N. Y. 
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WANTED 
by Philadelphia Agency, man of mechani- 
cal engineering training who can write 
advertising. alary to start, $50 per 
week. Box 902, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Salesmen Who Know Good 
advertising to sell to retailers one of the 
best series of human Ry oy advertise- 
ments ever produced. May be handled as 
a sideline. The remuneration is excellent. 
State your territory and give full partic- 
ulars in first letter. Address, Charles E. 
Morgan, Human [Interest Advertising, 
2404 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








SALESMAN 


PROGRESSIVE YOUNG 
LITHOGRAPH HOUSE— 


established more than five years, 
financially sound and prosperous, 
high-grade window displays, cards, 
labels, etc., plus many exclusive ad- 
vertising adjuncts for many of t 
most discriminating national adver- 
tisers, desires to add a thoroughly 
competent salesman to its staff. 

He may now be a junior sales- 
man, he may be an art director or 
he may be a star salesman, now 
selling lithograph material. 

His territory will be New York 
City, Philadelphia and vicinity. His 
success will depend upon his ability 
to sell high-grade offset work on a 
basis of quality and service. He will 
get the maximum of co-operation in 
sketches, service and deliveries. 

To the man who can convince us 
that he will meet our requirements 
we will pay ten thousand dollars 
per year plus a bonus on sales over 
a certain volume. Our man will be 
chosen with the idea that within 
two years he will become a me! 
of our firm. All of our salesmen 
have seen this advertisement. We 
positively as to hind all re- 
— stric confidential. 

Box 886, printers’ Ink. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


MAIL ORDER 

DIRECT MAIL 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
VISUALIZER—ROUGH LAYOUTS 


Interesting story awaits organization re- 
quiring highest grade man. Box 894, P. I. 








Suitable for a 4-A Agency 


COPY WRITER 


trained and thoroughly experi- 
enced in both agency and retail field, this 
young man desires permanent lease on a 
position of responsibility. Box 889, P. I. 


Universit 
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Artist’s Assistant 


Educated Young Man with some ability 
at figure work. Agency experienced, 
can suggest layouts or lay ‘out sug- 
gestions. Salary secondary to opportu- 
nity. Box 890, Printers’ Ink. 








Production Manager 


wants a position wherein he can 
make the most of his past experi- 
ence as visualizer and typographer 
and his proved executive ability to 
direct illustration and mechanical 
production. Box 888, Printers’ Ink. 





PROOFREADER (MALE) 
Varied experience; has taught proofread- 
ing; now employed in New York City; 
non-union; would assist statistician; Har- 
vard graduate; single; American. Box 
887, Printers’ Ink. 





Literature Technologist covering wide 
range of research materials is in position 
to supply news service needs of technical 
editors and advertisers. Have specialized 
in fields of chemistry, medicine and archi- 
tecture. This means the substitution of 
concrete, convincing copy for inaccurate 
generalization and the development of 
authoritative background through cumu- 
lative research. Consultant service on 
special problems. Address Box 892, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





Production Man with 6 years’ experi- 
ence on engraving, printing, electrotyping 
and composition. Good type and mechani- 
cal layout man. Thorough knowledge ¢ 
agency routine and practice. Box 899, P. 





Pen Specialist 


Still life, technical, lettering, part 


time or whole. Box 895, P 


ARTIST 


Seeks opportunity as art-director or as- 
sistant in agency, printing house or 
studio. Am 28 years of age, married 
and have had 12 years’ practical experi- 
ence in Lettering, Design and ag os 
work. For the past 5 years have been 
with one of the largest Middle-Western 
agencies doing National work. Available 
September 1. Any location. Box 875, P.I. 








Artist, ye quick roughs, layouts 
or finished drawings; good figure work; 
all methods of advertising illustration. 
Twenty years’ training in large studios 
and agencies. Wishes to make a change. 
Salary or office location with printer, 
newspaper or agency. Box 871, P. I. 





Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
hier apa A familiar and competent to 
handle rect-Mail Dept. in the mail- 
ing, addressing and ae. equip- 
ments, desires connection. Box 878, P.I. 
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Whats in a name? 


HERE was a time, not so long 
dm when the mere act of adver- 
tising was sufficient to create 
preference for a product. Now, with 
the names of perhaps a dozen com- 
peting products blazoned in the same 
newspapers, the same magazines, or 
along the same highways, the act of 
advertising—even the size of the ad- 
vertising appropriation—is no longer 
a trustworthy measure of future 
success. The manufacturer who says, 
“The name of my product is known 
the world over,’’ may be less secure 
in his position than his young rival 
who can say, ‘‘My advertising is more 
than a publicity agent. Every adver- 
tisement I send out is an earnest, 
skillful salesman.”’ 


DY eT 


YOUNG & RUBICAM 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Chicago Tribune Successes 
in Zone 7 


-THE firms listed below are but a few of the full-page adver. 
tisers who have sold the retailer and consumer throughout the 
five states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin in 
enviable manner. The entire advertising burden in the territory 
was, in most cases, borne by The Chicago Tribune. There are 
hundreds of similar successes who have won distribution and sales 
even though using less than the page campaigns which these con- 
cerns employed. 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation Flax-Li‘Num Company (wall 
(Dutch Masters Cigars) insulation) 
Atwater Kent Company (radio) Delco Light Company (Frigidaire) 
Crowell Publishing Company Haldeman-Julius Company 
(American Magazine; Woman’s Holland Furnace Company 
Home Companion) Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Publishing Company ing 
(Country Gentleman; Ladies’ St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Home Journal; Saturday Weil & McLain Company (heating 
Evening Post) plants) 
McCall’s Magazine Oil Heating Company (Nokol) 
Mallory & Co. (hats) Sherwin-Williams Co. 
New York News Robbins & Myers 
New York Sun Dayton Fan & Motor Company 
New York World W. B. Wilde Company 
Pictorial Review Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Texas Company Eastman Kodak Company 
Standard Oil Company Fleischmann Yeast Company 
Pepsodent Company Funk & W 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Corp. Endicott-Johnson Company 
H. W. Gossard Company E. R. Squibb & Sons 
A. G. Morse Company Celotex Company 
Beckwith Company (furnaces) Camel Cigarettes 
Berry Brothers (paint) Union Bed & Spring Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Beaver Pr 
Company Scranton Lace Company 
Carson Pirie & Scott (wholesale) Chase & Sanborn 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Gulf Refining Company 
Copeland Refrigerator Company Superior Oil. Burner 
Cribben & Sexton (stoves) Studebaker Automobiles 
Dynell Water Company Nash Motors 
Finnell System (polishing Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
appliance) James S. Kirk Company 
Full-page advertising in The Chicago Tribune has produced quick sales 
for these firms in Chicago and throughout Zone 7. Their conviction, 
born of experience and sharpened by contact with conditions, testifies 
repeatedly that in these five states the most powerful advertising force 
is The Chicago Tribune. 
To get the facts send for a Tribune salesman. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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